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CONSERVATION. 


I N this branch of arehmological activity the Muhammadan buildings play a prom¬ 
inent part, more particularly the palaces of the Mughal* in the great centres 
Delhi Airra and l^ahore. On the introduction of British rule these buildings could 
no longer serve their original purpose—the accommodation of a royal court But as 
the palaces of the Great Mughal* had at the same time the character of citadels, they 
were naturally elected to accommodate the British garrisons in the ancient Indian 
capitals. Consequently in even* ease the le*< important portions had to he demo- 
li^lutl. whereas the chief edifices were put to some practical use and thus preserve!. 

It has of late years been one of the aims of the Arclui*ological Department to 
reclaim and preserve these Mughal palace buildings. Restoration to their pristine 
state is. of course, out of the question. It would serve no useful end to rebuild those 
parts which have been demolished. Besides, as long as these forts are used for the 
accommodation of troops, their present purpose and the interests of their present 
occupants cannot he disn^arded. 

At Delhi all buildings once utilized by the garrison have now been vacated and 
a commencement has been made to fence off the archeological area from the grounds 
occupied by modern barracks. The archmological area comprises all ancient build- 
i ' including the SJiali Burj, the Naqar Khana and the Mmntaz Mal.mll, and also 
the site of one of the main palace gardens named Hayat Bafcbsh or Life-giver. 
The work of resuscitating this garden is slowly hut steadily progressing. The paying 
of the main causeways was completed early in the year. But before the planting 
of trees and shrubs could he commenced, it appeared necessary to lower the level of 

the U j7t :l s not until December that this work was taken in hand, and at the close of 
the official year at least one-third of the area of the Hayat Bakhsh had still to he 
cleared of its surface earth. In the restoration of the minor causeways also there 
was considerable delay, so that by the end of the year only half of the work had been 

COnil TlnM^toration of the main palace garden will add not a little to the interest of 
tl ** Delhi palace, especially as the marble pavilions which belonged to it are still 
extant". The north-east corner Is occupied bv^the Shah Burj 1 or Royal Tower with 

• Cf. Manned, Sturia do J logor (trnnul Irvin*), Vol. IT, p. 4*33. 






3 AUCHJEOLOGICAL REPOUT, 1908-9. 

an adjoinin'- marble ball facing the garden. This graceful little edifice was 
severely damaged by the earthquake of the 4th April 11)05. Its repair a as 
commenced in February 1008 and brought to a successful conclusion in June of the 

same year. The broken domes have been reconstructed and finials added and the 

pavilion is now in a sound and stable condition. 

Another work in the Delhi palace deserving special mention is the erection of a 

marble balustrade along the river Invade from the Uammam to the Rang Malmll 
replacin'- the unsightlv iron and wooden railings which were such an eyesore. “ llm 
advisability of attempting a restoration of the original railings and screen, Mr. 
Tucker writes, 1 “ was considered futly but, although a certain amount of data was 
forthcoming for certain portions vet tins was not sufficient to ensure an accurate 
reproduction of the original. This, of course, prohibited any attempt at a rmmstruc- 
tion. The problem to be dealt with was the selection of a balustrade of sufficient 
hei-lit to make it effectual, in architectural accord with its surroundings, and autho¬ 
rized bv contemporary examples in the period to which the palace belongs. All 
these requisites have been successfully secured and the appearance of the great 

terrace is much improved. ’ 

An article on the subject of the palace at Agra was contributed by air. tucker 
to the Annual of the preceding year. 1 hi the year under review the work of clear¬ 
ing the site of Akbar’s palace lias been proceeded with, and the last of the modern 
excrescences, the magazine built in 1813, has been demolished. 

I may note here that the work of conserving the eastern false gate of Akbar’s 
Tomb at Sikandurah has now been completed. The conservation of the Rang 
Mnhall at Fatohpur Sikri was also brought to an end. Unfortunately, during the 
rains the whole of the west wall liad collapsed, but as it was only intended to 
rescue the building from further ruin, no attempt was made to restore the fallen 

facade. 

In the Lahore Fort the legitimate work of rescue lias come to a standstill— 
temporarily, it is hoped. Those buildings which remain to be dealt with are the 
most ancient and in many respects the most remarkable of the Lahore palace. But 
nothing can be done as long as they are lieing occupied and utilized by the Military 
Department. 

To the three great capitals of the Mughal emperors may lie added Allahabad. 
The early Mughal buildings in the Fort, which fully deserve to be more widely 
known, have for some years engaged the attention of this Department. In the year 
imder review the so-called Zanana building, a fine example of the architecture of 
Ykbur’s reign, has been taken in hand. The modern additions in which it was enve¬ 
loped have been dismantled, and it is intended to take further measure for its 
conservation. 

For further information regarding works of preservation carried out on Muluun- 
madan buildings in the Northern Circle during 1908-09, T may refer to Mr. Tucker’s 
Progress Deport for that year. 

1 l*rogrt*t Erjtnrtof the ArehaoJ&jieal Surveyor, Xorlkern Circle, forth’ ytor emlintj 31*1 March 

1909, p. If. 

* A. S - /?- for 1907 - 08 , pp. 8 ft 
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As regards Buddhist and Brahmamcul mnniimrints in the savin 1 circle, 1.he most 
important work of conservation wax that carried f>ul on the -reat brick temple of 
Bliitnrgaon in the Cawnpore District. As a special article on the subject is given in 
the present volume, T need not enter here into any details. 

The only work of conservation undertaken in tbo TToutka- Circle in the year 
under review was the continuation of clearance at the monasteiy ' T Takht-i-Bahi. 
The damage done to the site subsequent to the currying out of the first repaid effec¬ 
ted had made evident the high desirability of enclosing the entire monastic precinct 
from wandering goatherds and other mischievous peasants. In order to render this 
possible without constructing an unsightly fence around the site as a whole, nn 
attempt was made to remove the debris from the outer face of the main w alls oil the 
south and east, in the hope that, by setting them clear, a large portion of the m<inna¬ 
tely would be found to be self-protected. This hope, however, was in large measure 
disappointed, inasmuch as what had seemed to be a mere passage way between the 
main monastery ami an apparently detached building lind Iht to the $ ■ u 11 1 was Found 
to be in reality a smis of small chamber contacting the two. Whether the com¬ 
plete clearance of these will leave the main monastic wall of sufficient height to keep 
idlers from climbing over it is :i point that can only lie determined Inter, but there 
appears little hope that it will, mid a mo thru fencing limy prove necessary afber alL 
In addition to this clearance on the south, consider able work was done to the south- 
ras r of the court of the many little stupas, and Imre ;l number of sculp turns were 
found in what now appear to have bom originally chapels. In general, however, 
tin* excavations this year, being for the most part outside the inner precinct of the 
monastery, did not vivid any sculptural finds. But a very tine covered stairway on 
the south-west was found and thoroughly cleared out, adding greatly to the interest 
of the site. A certain amount of work was also done toward the clearance of the 
passage and chambers to the west of the court of the many little stripe*, which have 
hitherto been described as underground. In the course of the year's wink, however, 
u window was {Uncovered in one of these supposedly subterranean watts. It, there- 
i'ui'c, appears more than possible that those chambers were originally free-standing 
structures, Further clearance hi ibis port ion of the site is planned for the coming 
year, when it is hoped that the point may be settled, for it is obviously of very 
peculiar interest. 

Among the numerous works of conservation carried out in the \\ extern QirrUi u 
few deserve special notice. The restoration of the great cornice of the t!bl (luinbaz 
at Bijupiir was completed, The J6r Gmnbass at the same place fltill COnthta© to he 
used as u residence, but it is hoped that it will ere long bn vacated. The untidy 
collection id great guns and other objects, which for so many years littered the area 
before the Ungnu "Mahal 1, has been arranged as a gun trophy beneath the Museum, 
the ancient I lull of Kettledrums or Naqar Kbfina. 

The well-known cave temple on the island of Elephant a near Bombay required 
early attention, as during the monsoon of 190 $ a large mass of rock Ml from above 
the front of the eaves. This was removed during the cold weather. The rain- water, 
which w as responsible for this damage, percolates freely into the interior of the eaves 
through natural fissures In the rock. As masses of the unsupported rock are liable 
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to fall at any moment, the worli of rebuilding the missing and broken columns in 
tlus great cave has not been begun any too soon* 

Mention must also be made of the due Ohalukyan temples scattered over the 
Dharwar and Eelgaum districts which have long needed attention to ai red further 
decay. During the year under review three of the best—at IJegam and Gadag— 
w ere taken in hand. 

The mtwt important works of conservation in the Eastern Circle may also he 
briefly noticed. ThCV relate in the first place to some of the famous monuments of 
Orisstij the Black Pagoda nt Konaruk, the temples at BbubanfiSvar and the caves 
at KhandagirL 

As regards tlie first and nifist important, of these, the Black Pagoda, the late 
Dr. Bloch writes 1 ;—“'Ikemain problem, which we have to face at present , , . , , Is 
the preservation of the spire. This part of the temple has now been completely cleared 
of debris, and it now Ijccornes evident that the spire of the temple 

never was completed, probably on account of the death of the king who built the 
Black Pagoda, Narasimhu I T 124U-I280 A.D/ The three chlorite images in its out¬ 
side uiehtsi were all found in siiit, but it has been found tu^essary to build small niches 
over them to preserve them. Dr. Bloch adds that the previously known epigraphdcal 
evidence for the date uf tills tenipIe has been confirmed by the chlorite carvings 
found in the debrix, inasmuch os one slab appears to rpfor to the famous Siva at 
Bhubanesvar, and two others to the temple of .Togaiindth at Puri, thereby establish- 1 
htg the fact that, despite its architectural superiority, the Black Pagoda is of later 
date than the other two. The stalls inferring tn Jagatmath, moreover, show Urn 
image of this god between a Siva-lihga and Durga. and are thus of very special 
interest as indicating that originally “the cult of Jagannath at Puri was not, as it is 
nt present, associated wilh the religion of the Vaidirmvas hut with that of the 
&&fvas/ s ** We gather from this interesting fact, ’* Dr. Bloch says, "that, one of 
the most popular religions in India ha* boon subject to a very important change, 
even as late as tlie lltk or loth oontury A.D.'’ 

I he temples at Blmbaneivar and the caves at Khan ting in have now been com¬ 
pletely conserved, lmt ns the work Is discussed by Dr. Bloch in his Annual Report 
for 1908-Oft, no detailed account of it is colled for here. 


J. Fu. Vogel. 


1 .Ihmu.-i/ Report. ArcfteeatogiaTi Surrey, Baiter* Cirri r, tar p. is. 






THE TEMPLE OF BHITARGAON 


A.—BRICK ARCHITECTURE. 

I X his account of the BLuturgiion temple Sir Alexander Cunningham * 1 remarks that 
hi the plains. of Xortliern India, owing In I lie scarcity of *ione. ornamental 
brickwork must once have boon extensively used tor sacred buildings, both 
Brahma men E and Buddhist, “At every old site,” he says, il carved and moulded 
bricks are found ia abundance, and I have now ascertained that nanny of the most 
famous buildings in Northern India at the time of the Muhammadan invasion must 
have been built entirely of brick, and were decorated with terra-cotta ornaments 
and alto-relievos. This was certainly the case with the great temple of the Sun at 
Multan, with thr famous shrine of Jngsomn at Thnnosar, with the great Buddhist- 
buildings at, Sankisa* Kosambi and Smvnsti, anti with all the Brahman teal temples 
of the Gupta period at ililsar, Bhitargapu, Gurliwa and BMtari. In the more 
easterly provinces of Bihar and Bengal the same causes of the want and costliness 
of stone gave birth to the great brick temples of Bodh-Gaya and XnlaucK Bvmv at 
Mathura and Benares, within a few miles of the sandstone quarries of Kiiplms and 
Chvuiar, moulded and carved bricks are found in m eat abundance.” 

The brick architecture of ancient India has hitherto received scant attention. 
The existence of such an architecture seems to have been unknown to Fergusson/ 
The subject, however, fully deserves special treatment hy an expert, not only 
on account of its importance, but also in view of the small number and ruinous 
state of the brick monuments now extant. The Cawnpore and latch pur districts 
contain a certain number of ancient brick temples, the only specimens perhaps in 
tin' United Provinces which retain .their original shape and ornamentation. In the 
absence of a detailed study on the subject it is Impossible to fix their dates with 
-certainty but even a superficial inspection of these temples will make it clear that 
they belong to widely different periods, 

» A r ft ♦, VoL XI* p. 42, 

\ J n t |, e fitir edition Ilf Ferguson's Histmy /nrfiaa &ml Eastern AitkiitciiPt, rtvTP^i by 1>, J. froge*** 

1 lie EfhTtiu^flu ti tiiumJu tff iHfk mtoitiont*d 
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Earliest in date is undoubtedly tlie large temple of Bhitargnon in the Cawupore 
district, built of large-sized bricks (17J" by 101*' by 3") and decorated with well- 
modelled terra-cotta panels alternating with ornamental pilasters. Cunningham, 
judging from the style, is of opinion that this temple cannot he placed later than 
the 7th or 8th century, and is probably even older. I have reason to assume that 
the Bhitargnon temple is at least three centuries older than the date mentioned by 
Cunningham. This assumption is based on the fact that the pilasters and cornices 
of carved bricks, which adorn the Blntargaon temple (Plate V), are very similar to 
those found on the oldest portion of the plinth, on which the Nirvana temple of 
Kasia is raised. This early plinth cannot he later than the Gupta epoch, and pos¬ 
sibly goes hack even to the Kushana period. 1 "We do not know for how long this 
I»eeuliar style of carved brickwork remained in vogue, but we may safely assume 
that it flourished during the rule of the great Gupta emperors, i.e., the 4th and 5th 
centuries. 

All other brick temples, which I have seen in the Cawupore and Fatehpur 
districts, exhibit an entirely different style. They present in general the same 
appearance as the ordinary Hindu temple of the iikhara type. Usually they 
consist of a single temple tower with a small ])oreh in front and contain a square 
cella covered over by a double dome. Their plan is either polygonal in outline or 
square with recessed corners. Sometimes the polygon rests on a circular plinth. 
In some instances the porch is built of stone and the cella is covered over by a 
stone ceiling consisting of overlapping slabs and supjiortcd on four corner pilasters 
of the same material. Tliis is the case with the temples of Balnm and Tbiduli in 
the Eatchpur district, but in the latter instance the original stone porch lias 
disappeared. 

The most striking feature of most of these temples is their ornamentation of 
carved bricks which covers the entire surface. The type of carved bricks used in 
these temples is so different from that of the Gupta period. Hint even from a 
detached brick or brickbat it is easy to tell to which of the two kinds it belongs. 
Both the plain and the carved or moulded bricks nro eonsidcrablv smaller in size 
than those of the temple of Bhltargaon. 7 he temple of Kurari contains bricks of 
13" by 8" by 2*; those used in the Parauli temple are nearly the same size. (Fig. 7.) 

The latter point would suffice to show that the temples under discussion are of 
a considerably later date than those which we have assigned to the Gupta period. 
Mr. Growsc attributes the Bahua and Tindull temples to the 10th century of our 
era, and he is undoubtedly right in giving them a comparatively Late date. It is, 
however, highly probable that the period during which decorative brickwork of this 
laler type was in vogue extended over several centuries. It was cxtensivelv used in 
the Gangetic plains, not only in Brahmanieal temples, but also in Buddhist sanc¬ 
tuaries. The temple of Buddha’s Nativity on the site of the Lumhinl Garden in 
the Nepalest' la mi is decorated with carved brickwork of this tyj>e, and excavations 
at 8&math in 1900*0/ revealed the basement of a large Buddhist monnsterv 
ornamented in the same fashion.* 


A. S. It. far 19H4-05, p. 48. 


,, ’07, Ih. sarr.atl, JjS.lt. far 1WJ0-07, 81 ff: pl.ta.XXtV .1*1 XXV. Tl.o arm,., of 

the brick# i« itata-1 to be 8f bv br S, the maximum knidli being 12V 
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Besides L In:- temples in the (.'awn pore and Tatehpur districts to be noted.beneath, 
1 \vi>k to mention here that near the villas of Saton (four miles from BalixanipurJ 
in tin- latte l* district, the rums of a brick temple were discovered ill tlie winter of 
lUOij. Here, also, siuitt: was used in part of the building, ft is of particular interest 
that on a stone beam, which must, hare formed the lintel of the doorway, an 
inscription is found, wMcli, on account of the character, may be assigned to the 
Bth or Oth century. (Pig. I.) It thus confirms what has been remarked above with 
regard to the date of such temples. The inscription, together with nil the can t'd 
stones, which had forme d pari of The Salon temple, were, at my suggestion, removal 
to Eatehpnr hy Mr. A, C. Walker* G.S., then Collector of the district. They have 
been added to the sculptures in the Town Hall, which were collected and described 
by ilr. Gmwse. 1 



Fig. L 

A Hat of the Salon remains I insert, here 

L Door-lintd ^vi<11b ’i 1 11 1 'j with llyiii£^ lLgui*c! in centra mul Sanskrit mBcription in one line 
in cliam» t T kr f the Stk .jp 9th eentury A«D beueatb. I read ii ;— 

Qw> Syinbuh Jaj/ildittifa-jwtlra-DiirffgiuIittyiitya llrtiih (follow^ hv wheel-symbol), meaning 
11 The glnrianu work of Durgftdjtva, srm nf J aridity a," 

l. Door lintel (vridtlj If I/') broken in two pieces 1 width 3' 11* and £' f»" } respectively) with tow 
of giLrlivnd-earrving flying figures, and projecting image* of Surra, Vishnu and Bfivh 

■1—1. Two door-jambs (height V a") belonging to tint same doorway as No. 2 r lblow, two 
hitu.uJiitg figures, presumably u. river-god Joss and :m umhrella-dj Barer, and above a vertical rorv 
«£ umatury couplet. 

b r Fragni-'ijf llnlglit 2' 8*) of d'l^r-jaTiih, v, ilk i j jvi , ]"-ginliJ.t i s!ij firLiigii and tow oi three 
if lintel (width JJ 1 1 J witli figures of the planets, evidently beh»i:i|pijg to No. j. 

7 . Two stones (height 1 ' A width r V”) with eouehant lions. 

S. Iniaze-stLind (height V ii", width \V l0 tf i_ 

It mrn he reasonably hoped that a proper survey and a closer study of the exist¬ 
ing brick temples will enable us further to fix distinct types and define the jieriod to 
which they belong* At present wo can at least establish two main periods of brick 
architecture r—that of the Gupta imjure exemplified hy the Bhltnrgnou temple, $tt| 
ihut of the to lift centuries, which may conveniently hi 1 called medhcval. 

Tbe present notes are only the outcome of n tluco-days* four undertaken in 
December 18.07 with the object of ius|»ceting the lemples and advising on the means 
to bis adopted for their preservation. The buildings are, without exception, in a 
more or less advanced state oi decay, and our aim must be to prevent further deteri¬ 
oration without detracting from their picturesque appearance. Tin- temples in 
question were all built of brick kid in mud mortar. In all probability they were 
origimillv covered with a 1 bin layer of plaster. It is obvious that, as awn as the core 


1 Supplement fa thr Fiifc, 1 ',■=, !z-, AUului l' i Si A .j-’iNs, jip. 41*13. 
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became exposed, a process of decay was bound to set in far more rapid than in the 
case of stone temples. The rain-water percolating between the joints washed the 
mud plaster away, and the building soon became a mere pile of loose bricks gradu¬ 
ally crumbling to hits. To this is to he add^l the structural weakness of the Hindu 
arch and dome, used in these buildings, to which Cunningham first called attention. 
Not improbably this weakness was recognised by the Indian architects themselves 
and led them to employ stone doorways and ceilings in some of the later temples. 

It would seem, however, that the very use of stone has led to the destruction of 
those shrines in which it was employed. For this material was hound to appeal to 
the cupidity of the people in a district when* stone is so diflieult to obtain. So much 
is certain that in every instance, which has come under my notice, the porch has 
completely fallen away, whether originally built of brick or of stone. That of the 
Bhitargaon temple, still extant in Cunningham’s days, has now completely collapsed. 
In the Bahua temple the original stone porch was restored by Mr. Growse from the 
ancient materials. In the case of the Thithauni and Tindull temples a brick jKirch 
has been added and thus saved the remaining portion of the building. 


B.—Temple of Bhitargaon. (Plates I—V.) 

The village of Bhitargaon (ur Bhitrigaou) is situated half-way between 
Cawnporeand Hamirpur, 20 miles to tin* south of the former place, and 10 miles 
to the north-west of Kora-Jnhanabad. The temple can be visited either from 
Dharampur (Canal bungalow ; 18 miles from Cawnpore) or from Sarli (Canal 
bungalow; railway station Sarsaul). It belongs to the Narwal lahfTtl of the 
Cawnpore district. The distance from Narwal is about 11 miles by katchu road, 
practicable by no other conveyance than a bullock-cart. 

It is a matter of regret that the Bhitargaon temple is so dillicult of access, 
though this circumstance, no doubt, accounts for its preservation. It ranks among 
the most important buildings of India, hut is hardly known owing to its position. 
As pointed out above, it Is the oldest brick temple existing and a luiique specimen 
of the brick architecture of the early Gupta period. For a description, it will 
suffice to refer to Cunningham’s account. 1 The two points especially noted by him 
are the occurrence of semi-circular vaults aud pointed domes built in the Hindu 
fashion and the profuse decoration of carved brickwork and skilfully moulded 
terra-cotta panels. 

Here I may briefly state that the temple is built on a square plan with 
doubly recessed corners, and contains a cella, 15 square, and a jiorch or anteroom, 
nearly 7 square, which are connected by a passage (Plates II and III}. The two 
passages are roofed with semi-circular vaults, and the two rooms with pointed domes. 
AIk)vc the sanctum there is an upper chamber of less than half its size, which was 
perhaps originally covered by a vault of the same construction. Cunningham was 
informed that in the early fifties the spire was struck by lightning with the result 
that the top pirtion was thrown down, and the upper room became exj>osod to the 
sky. This accident has. no doubt, accelerated the process of decay. 

* .1. S 7?., Vol. XI. pp to ff ; t.L»n« XIV XVII. 
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'I'lie outer ornamentation of terra-cotta sculpt Live is certainly tke most striking 
feature of the Bhttargdan temple (Plates IV and Y). The walls rise in bold 
mouldings, their upper portions being decorated with a vow of n.viauglabu* panels 
alternating wdtli orua 11 lentEil pilasters. It lias been noticed above that tlie early 
plinth of the Xirvapa temple at Ea&ii is embellished in a very similar fashion, 
and that on that aocount there is good reason to ascribe t he Bhitavgami lemple to 


Boar 
effigy 
deserves 


ihe earlv Gupta period. But at Easia the sunken panels or nidles must have 
contained Buddha figures seated in the pose of meditation, nil of which, except 
one, have now disappeared. 

At Bhittttgaon, on the contrary, the Brahmamcal pantheon lias supplied 
a great variutv of subjects. Unfortunately most of these terra-cotta bas-reliefs 
:uv so sorely damaged that the subject can iu> longer be identified. Cnnning- 
liam noticed in the centre of the back or west wall a representation of the 
(Skr. Fitrifttfl) incarnation. of Vishnu, >m the north side a four-armed 
of Dureu, and on the south side a four-armed figure of Gancsa. It 
tUice that the last mentioned figure is apparently shown standing 
(nr dancing?) and not seated as is usually the ease. From the occurrence of 
the Boar awtam in the centre of the west wall, Gunning bam concluded th;it 
the temple was dedicated to Vishnu. But I may point out that m many case 
the outer decoration of a temple does not have any relation to the deity whose 
imago it enshrines. An instance is afforded by the ancient temple of Visve- 
gva5 ^ a t BajaurS In the Kulu Valley. The object of worship is a and 

tlwre is no reason to assume that this is ait innovation, as Ungt r worship appeals 
to have been a prominent cult in ike Panjab Hills from very remote times. Yet. 
we find the three outer niches of the Bajaura temple occupied Uy image-slabs 
representing Ganesa on the south, Vishnu on the west, and Durga Huhishainaitlin! 
on nor th. It is worthy of note that on the Bhitargaon temple the same three 

deities are shown in exactly the same positions. 

In the two panels on the east wall on both sides of the porch I recognize 
representations of the river-goddesses Gangs and Yaimmn, which are usualU 
found Hanking the entrance of ancient temples nil over Northern Indio* 
Instances are the temple of Bajaura in Kulu,jast noted, and that iu the Mivpur 
P\>rl In the eulogies of Baijuith the occurrence of the two figures is especially 

ment ionCtl- 


'Phey are also found in the famous temple of (Marl and in E as nurd 
In the present instance I he panel on the proper right ol the jwreh shows 
30ma ](! figure standing on what appears to be the maker a —the vehicle of Gnoga 
(Plate IV and Fig. 3). She is attended by two smaller figures one of winch 
holds a parasol over the goddess, who seems to rest, her let t hand on the bead 
i f the other attendant standing in front of her. In her right hand s he must 
have held a lotus-stalk, the flower of which is preserved in one ol the upper 
corners of the panel. The corresponding panel on the proper left is almost 
entirely defaced, but the parasol in the upper corner nearest the entrance is 

still plainly visible. 


1T..; OT t; fl. Cuk— lthutratiurt* af Aarimt iiuilJiitg* in Jf,M bmirt Loii.l.'ii, lSt'ft. F" r ' p " 
jJiriinattB h< u-na %>( tlw Sun'i wivp^ tlie Muuu m conjunction, Intollwt -- Bright a™. 


fiiL-i mHinTrr- 
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The pilasters separating the panel' just described support a double cornice of 
carved brickwork similar in design to thai of the early plinth of the Nirvana temple 
at Kasia, Between the two cornia* runs a frieze of smaller rectangular pinda 
(Itf" by STl alternating with baluster 1 ' which arc decorated with a chequered 
pattern, The panels enclosed between those balusters exhibit a marveliom, variety 
of decorative designs. The most prominent feature of this frieze's the prevalence 
of scroll work, usually combined with phuiitastical birds ami beasts. Among tin 1 
latter vfe notice especially the authont, sometimes with a human figure apparently 
jumping out of its jaws— a familiar device of Indian arl,’ One of the two 
panels of the frieze reproduced hy < liiiuingliam appears to be a variation of this 
theme, but it is unfortunately too much injured to allow of detailed identification. 
The other panel shows a cock-light. 



Fi-. a. 


A curious terra-cotta panel which, to judge from its size {\1Y by fT), 
must hate belonged to the same frieze, is illustrated here (Tig. 2), ft was 
discovered in tile course of the recent survey of the temple by Mr. A. EE, 
Longhum, and is comparatively well preserved. It represents a four-armed 
Gane£a holding in one of Ids left hands his favourite dish of sweetmeats and 
raising the forefinger fSkr, larjan'A of one of his right hands as if to threaten a 
mule figure winch seems to attack or pursue him. The head and part of the right 
arm and leg of the latter figure are broken. Possibly the Ganesu held in his 
two upper hands attributes which have also been lost. The upper left hand at 
least seems U> clasp some object—perhaps an elephant hook {Ski\ anim&a), the 
usual weapon of the elephant-headed god. His upper right hand is open and 
raised as if to ward off a blow, which the other person is about to in d iet. 

I do not know to whai myth this curious scene refers. But the panel 
will show that the terra-cotta sculptures of the Bhitargaon temple are well-mould¬ 
ed and full of action. They remind one of the term-cotta fragments found in 


1 This motive T lmv<? proposed toeiplnin Eram rertniuMillmta sculpture*, which, 
of tliBUr^ijii-TJiiildliit! s^huol of frundhari CCA $ R. far 1006-7. p. 100, 


in their turn, show the influxuoi 
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such abundance around the main temple of the ancient city of Sravasti (the 
■o-called Kachchi Kutl) in the course of my excavation in the winter of 1907-8. 1 
The Bhitnrgaon terra-cottas show, however, superior workmanship and may, 
on that account, he assigned to a somewhat earlier period. 

The double cornice of carved brickwork and intervening panelled frieze 
separate the body of the temple from the spire. The latter is decorated with 
numerous tiers of niches of various size, either round or square-headed, several 
of which contain boldly projecting busts or heads. Iu some cases the niches 
are occupied by one or more entire figures. .Vs each successive course recedes 
several iuches, the width of the temple gradually diminishes towards the top. 
Already in Cunningham’s days most of the upper niches were empty. A panel 
illustrated by him is said to have oceupied one of the upper niches.* It represents 
the well-known scene of Vishnu reclining on the world-serpent Seslia, while Brahma 
is seated on a lotus, the stalk of which issues from Vishnu’s navel. In front of the 
sleeping god we notice the Asnras Madbu and Kaitabha who, each armed 
with a mace, are randy to attack Brahma. In the course of the recent repairs 
half a dozen complete panels with single busts or heads came to light beside 
numerous fragments, a list of which will he given at the end of the present 
paper. All these objects have been deposited in the Provincial Museum, Lucknow. 

The spire of the Bhitargion temple with its rows of beads peeping, as it 
were, out of so many dormer windows bears a curious resemblance to some of the 
so-calbnl Raths at Mamallapuram (“ Seven Pagodas ”) near Madras and also to the 
Cbandi Bhinia on theDieng plateau in Central Java.* The Dieng group is the oldest 
group of temples found in that island. Near the temple just mentioned was fouud 
an inscription dated in the year 731 of the SaKa era. Dr. N. J. Krom, Director of 
Arclueology in Java, has called my attention to another Javanese* temple which 
exhibits the same peculiarity. It is the Gunung Gangsir, a brick temple on the 
border of the residencies Soemlmya and 1’asaroean. It is the oldest temple known 
to exist in Eastern Java. 4 

On my visit in Decern I >er 1907 T found to my great regret that, since 
Cunningham surveyed the temple in February 1878, nearly the whole porch 
had collapsed, only a small portion of its north wall being left standing (Fig. 3). 
I was told by one of the villagers that this damage had occurred some twelve 
yi*ars before. Tt is sail to think that timely measures, involving hut trifling expen- 
diture, might have prevented the partial destruction of this valuable monument. 
The present instance shows clearly the necessity of periodical inspection. 

Mr. A. C. Polwhele, Superintending Engineer, informs me that in 188-1-5 
it was proposed to repair the temple with plain brickwork of large bricks 
similar to those used in its construction and to rebuild certain fallen portions 
in the same manner so as to prevent further falling away. This was estimated 
to cost Bs. 1,945. Subsequently it was decided merely to rebuild such |>ortions 

‘ A. S. R for 1907-3, pp. 95 ff. 

s A. S. fC YoL XI,plate X\ II. It in MuW pvnemd in the Indian Mtitrum, Calcutta. 

* .laim* Kerjtuwon, Ihtforjf of Imiunt ,in,{ Euttern Architecture. rvvisol l«v J. Bunn** mJ R. Pin-tic Sni«*r> 

(London, 1910), Vol. 1, pp. 3*7 tt and II. p. 431 ; pki* XI.IX ^ 1 

* Http port Oudkeidkvndigt CmmuViiV row,* l‘.Nl3, j,. 
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of the plinth ns had crumbled awny anil the face of the porch to prevent the 
overhanging superstructure from falling oyer. The cost was estimated at LN. odd. 



i- ig.H, 


It appears from the records, however, that- the matter wns shelved al the titm* for 
want of the trifling sum necessary to carry out the repairs and was eventually 
dropped, so that nothing was actually done. 1 

In recent years repairs were carried out on the Ehiturgfion temple, if the 
information which I obtained on the spot is correct, in the spring of 1005 under 
the supervision of n native sub-overseer, who, evident]; finding some savings 
on his estimate, took it on himself to utilise these according to Ids nivn taste. 

In December HMt? I found the l>ody of the temple covered up to the cornice 
n il h a thick layer of white plaster neatly finished off at the corners,. It Is need- 
[ess to say that the coat of plaster, without adding in any degree to the strength of 

1 The ;em] ■ L - i- DOW *n live lint of m<muiiumtt in the Unitnl ’Provimio*, pn1 ml in ucciHxLmfle with 

ihc iju^L-tHULL^jt mF India, Home Depart inn.-, n— ' *i<iu 2fu. 3/1013-1S3, dac^d [V 2'TtiNarsmlwr 1BS3- 
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the structure, produced hy its glaring freshness a painful contrast with the sulidued 
antiquity of ihe decayed brickwork. 

If was on my recommendation that, in January 190D, Mr. A. II. Longhurst, 
while officiating for me as Superintendent of the Northern Circle, took in hand 
a survey of the Ulntargaon temple. Subsequently six record drawings and three 
working plans were prepared and several photographs taken under Mr. Longhurst’s 
directions.' Unfortunately the repairs could not be carried out under liis personal 
sujKirvision owing to some delay in providing the necessary funds. 2 I wish here 
to quote Mr. Lough first's account of this important work in full:— 



Fig. 4 . 

44 1 found the temple/’ he wrote/ 44 in a very dilapidated condition, the whole of 
the upper portion of tlie spire down to the ornamental brick cornice being far too 
decayed to justify any attempt at repairs beyond closing up the well-like opening 
in the summit of the room from the outside with new brickwork, making this 
portion of the building watertight. The plinth should he restored so as to mark 

* The drawing rriuodiKvil in pint*. - # Ill*—\ jr® the work of it. Qliututu Muliuuitnitd. hend-iIraftHrruiii, Arnhl. 
Somj. Northern Circle. 

* An estimate amount ini; to It*. 3.H23 w : ,a received from Mr. A. 0. Polwhelo with hi- letter So. 3517 M G/1131 

dated the 13th May 1DW ' 

* AuHtiiit Pnyrtit Report of tit Suptnutcndrul ,/ Me Arrhtn-lwieul Sufief. Xvrlkfr .» Circle for tht 
ytar UW-V, pp. & f- 
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the original site and to strengthen the base of the huilding, The circular brick 
arch over the doorway, where the parch has fallen, requires repairing on both sides 
of the entrance in order to support the overhanging mass of decayed brickwork 
above. These ore tin■ main points with regard te the rrpair* timl i have promised 
in my notes, and as I found that a written description without drawings would 
lie quite useless to assist the Public AVorks Department in carrying out the work, 
I prepared a set of six working drawings shewing the prtqiosed rejjairs to this 
temple and explanatory notes showing the manner in which the work should be 
Completed, These drawings I submitted tn (hr District Engineer, Cawnpore, and 
wc discussed the repairs on the spit. An estimate amounting to Us. 3,023 lias been 
framed and a special sum of Rs* 500 was allotted, while T was in camp at Bhitargaon, 
so that l might jierson nil} super intend the repairs, hut ft 1 * t lw*r*' 1 was some delay in 
obtaining the money, 1 was only able to see the work commenced before 1 had to 
return to headquarters. However, them should he no difficulty about carrying 
out the work, as the drawings show exactly bow much id tin* rained building 
should lie repaired and how much should he left as It is, 

** Xu excavating the ground around the base linn of the building we found a 
number of valuable and inteteffilfg terra-cotta bas-relief pam ‘Is and broken frag¬ 
ments of beautifully carved bricks. These I had photographed, numbered, and 
despatched to the Provincial Museum, Lucknow, A detailed list of these acqui¬ 
sitions will be found beneath. This rxenvatinn work aiso proved that this temple 
stood on a raised platform built on cell foundations like the brick temples in 
the Raipur District of the Central Provinces, an interesting fuel that lias not 
been previously noticed. Another point about tins temple, which does not appear to 
have been mentioned before, is that atone beams nr lintels weir originally placed at 
the front of the existing brick arch, both inside and outside of the sanctum 
entrance ; the large cavities just above the doorway on both sides prove the fact 
conclusively, and it is probable that the dnov-frume of the missing porch was also of 
carved stone, similar to the door-frames of 1 fie brick temples in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces mentioned above. It will be seen from Plate XV in Volume XI of 
Cutirti tigham's Reports, that this door-frame had been removed before be visited the 
temple, and I feel suit Lull the chief cause of the collapse of this pnitih is due 
to the door-frame having hi.ru removed ; tile mass of brickwork above, having 
no longer any support below, fell in, with the result that practically no trace 
of the porch now remains, 

“ One sometimes finds that moclern-buill temples arc partly constructed of 
ancient building material or mniuiti sculptures or inscriptions taken from 
some ancient ruined temple in the district, and with this object in view T 
had inquiries made, at id fmmd that there was n modem temple of some importance 
nl the village of Delipi, about two miles from Bhitargarm (Fig, 5), On insjM ol¬ 
ing it, I found that, although uninteresting enough exteriorly, the interior 
of the sanctum showed that tt very ancient brick and stone temple once stood 
toe, the old stone work being beautifully and richly curved. A number of 
large and well executed sculptures together with broken, portions of carved afrmft 
door-frames, archil raves and pillars were lying oboui tin- temple compound or had 
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been used in rejiairing tlie temple or compound entrance. Il is obvious that all 
these sculptures and portions of ancient building material could not have be¬ 
longed to the original temple that once stood here, and that some of it must 



Fig. 5. 

have been removed from some other ruined shrine in the neighbourhood aud 
brought to Belita at the time when the temple was so exteriorly repaired. The 
nearest, aud, as far as I am aware, the only ruined temple near Behta is that 
of Bhitargaon, which is only two miles away, and I feel sure that, some of 
tin* ancient material represents portions of the missing stone door jambs and 
lintels of that edifice. The sculptures alone prove that the ancient remains 
collected here belong to two distinct temples, for 1 found lying on the ground iu the 
compound the broken remains of a large, well-carved representation of Siva and his 
consort Parvatl seated on the hull Xandi, which must have been about four feet high 
when entire, anil in one of the small modern cells built on either side of the temple 
doorwnv I found a particularly well-carved representation of Vishnu reclining 
upon the folds of the serpent Seslia illustrating the birth of Brahma. It is a tine 
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piece of work, ami id good preservation, anti carved out of a solid block of sand-stone 
(k 2 by 2 J 0' by 1 If). It is not used as an object of worship, but is lying on 
tile ground neglected* There is a similar cell opposite containing two well-carved 
images. one represegating LaksJiuiana (o' If l v 2 if by 1 lY*) ami tile other is a 
figure of Orniesa. 1.2' li' by 2' £T bv I' 0"). These three sculptures are all cnvvml 
in similar stone and arc of the same date, the stone being of a light buff colour and 
apparently die same as that used in the '-tent 1 d<mr~frame of the ancient 
brick temple of Lakshmmna at Siqmr in the Raipur District of the Central Province 
where a similar representation of Vishnu may be seen forming the upper portion of 
the stone door-frmm In a great many respects tin- ancient brick temples in the 
Raipur District of the Central Provinces nve similar to the one at Bhitargaou ; hut 
the latter appears to me to he at least a century older than the former anti probably 
dates hack to the nth century. The terra-cottas that I have collected ai Blutargaon 
are llie finest T have ever seen iu India ; the expression given to the l aces and the 
life and action shown in the modelling of the limbs and figures are almost 
perfect.” 

List- of abject* ducofered on thy tile of the (duple -it Bhiinrflaott, f utrnp&re JHUrtcL 

1. Terracotta bas-ivilH rectangular panel (1S4 "xIU* 5< £f*} jypteswitittg hht*d ]pss male %ure 
apparently attacking a fonr-attned Ganesa {rf\ above |atgi> ill and Hg. 2). 

■2. Terra-cotta Wrelief circular pwel (7J V diameter and r thick) repreanting a etidihig 
female head looking out of a circular window, 

8—7. Terra-cotta baH-rdicfs, ft* x representing fotnafc |; f ad« looking oat of arched 
windows. 

!?* Terracotta bas-relief, broken portion of a mytangnkr j»i L yl (n ), w x fl \* x 3*) reprt4ontiri H 
male ligtiiv, head and ri^ht arm missing. 

i). Carved fftone tablet {7*x3t") W[jresenthi g Siva anti L’itrvatl, with Clausa amt NukE below, 
foumi insitie tho sanctum, about U feet below Clio flqor-%el uf the temple, amongst- tbe foundations. 

10—1:2. TCTm-eotta fragments of feirate h+ady 

13. Tht-i- cotta fragment of an animal's bead. 

1 t-«3l. Carved bricks, incomplete. 

32—88. iVrra-eut ta fragmt'iitf. 

TT T lira -cotta bas-relief, kokei i rectangular panel (lK|"x 9$*x3*} repreaentiug two untie 
figm. h wrestling. The head am! rigiit leg of tbe proper left %ure are missing and only one leg of 
the other figure is prt &m eil. 

U)—-a0. Terra-cotta fragments, 

& 1- » bas-relief circular panel (U'ltuunetar), Much decayed. 

.VJ— *JH. Broken terra-cutta fragment, 

89—-81. ^ carved bricks. 


C,—lYledi&val Brick Temples* (Plates VI-YU.) 

h will not he out of place to complete tho present paper with some notes on the 
mcdufvnl brick temples in the Cawuporc and Fatelipur Districts which I visited in 
lhe course uf my tour in December T.fl>7. They are Hie temphs of Pmaidi, Itar and 
Simbhua in the Cawuporc District mid those of Tindall, Raima, Kurari and Tliitmua 
in the Fatebpiir District 1 


1 All thaw tuiiilfa * welt« the Bhltatg^.n do. n nd lie t tU Eaton i« U ipk % bar* Wn d*w 
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Temple at Para nil. 


Twn miles tn the north of Bhitargaon lies the village uf Parauli, which possesses 
a ruined brick temple of the mediawal type. It is briefly noted by Cunningham. 1 
As pointed nut Ijv him, its plan must nriginally li*ve been si sixtccn-sidcd polygon 
externally (Mg, 6). Presumably three out of the sixteen sides ay ere cut off straight 
&> ns to Form ilie entrance, which was turned towards the west. The steps leading 
tip to the entrance are still extant, but the whole north-western half nF the building 
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has fallen down. In the sides tumod towards tin south and cast Cunningham 
noticed small niches, 11J" high and Hi-" wide. 44 Outside, 11 he *ays, the whole sur¬ 
face of the walls is richly decorated with deeply cut amhesque ornament in perpendi¬ 
cular lines, the edges of each face being distinctly marked by sunken tines by the 
omission of n brtek in every alternate course. The effect is decidedly good, as She 
different faces are all clearly defined. 11 The preserved jxirtion of the temple shows 


1 A . S. R.*Y»t XT, f r a> f 
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si x faces decorated. in tliis manner (Plate VIJ. A peeuIinrilT of Hit* Pam nil temple, 
not found anywhere else, is the shajio of the cella, which is circular instead of 

square. It contains & s toxic Htigat which the shrine is Joint llv kimwii as 

At nliadev Haha, 

The standing portion of the Imildm^ is still in fair preset 1 vftthm. 



Fig. 7 , 


Temples at Rar and Simbhua. 

C'unniagLam mentions two temples nt Rar about ftve kda to the smith, and one 
at SinibhuA, some throe in s west of Blilhmtfion. These I mi hi in-* J ^ MOt |)( “ ’ 
able to visit in the eonrse of my tour. The tiro email temples at [;.- lv | ]|m . h| , (1|| 

by Cunningham.' Tlie huger of the two is said to be debated .. . 

stjlei as the one at Tarauli, and presumably belongs to Riiproxfewtgy the same. 

The tempi* of Rnr and Sinil.linfi were subsequently inspf^^ | lv 3 ^ L()n ,/ 
hurst, who did not consider dint they posses s ed any p articular 

u. -v. R, t Vul. ST, 47 , "---—^ 
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Temple at Tinduli. 

'Die temple of I in drill, FulHipur District* situated onr mid a half miles north of 
131 11 tLki kihfstL is one of the most perfect specimens of the late metlimvnl sfvJe of 
brick-built templvsj Tt 1ms thin peculiarity that the square eella {ft IF by ft f”) j & 
covered over with a ceiling of overlapping stone sinks, which rest on four pilasters 
lint! architraves of the same material. All the stonework is decorated with car¬ 
vings, the ceiling with partly defaced Raksbasa masks. The pilasters have sepia re 
shafts, and their capitals ami bases arc of the put-and-foil age type. 

The shrine contains a stone image (4' 0" by 2' ±*) of the four-armed Vishnu, 
from which 11n- triple is known by the name of Chaturbhuj Balm, The god who 
is slum n standing uu a Mils is surrounded hy celestial beings. The head rind arms 
of the main figure are broken, but the liead is si ill extant and can be relixed. 
Many nf I be attending figurines are defaced. 

The temple faces north. The plan is circular exteriorly, the plinth and lower 
mouldings having been restored by Mr. Gruwse. The whole outer surface of the 
temple is richly disjointed with carved I wick-work. The porch, as Mr, Growse re¬ 
marks, with Its Muhammadan arch, is a later addition. It is said to have been built 
in the second half of tlie 18th century, and to its construction the fair preservation 
of the building is f no doubt* largely due. About l^SO tlie temple was repaired by 
Mr. Growse from a grant sanctioned by the Local Government. He summarizes 
the repairs done by him in the following words : « I have dressed up the terrace* 
giving it n masonry wall in front with a tligbt of nine steps up to the level of the 
temple floor, and have restored the plinth. These measures will, it is hoped, pre¬ 
vent any further fall of the superstructure. * 1 ’ 

Tim hope expressed in tlie last sentence lms unfortunately not been fulfilled. 
The upper portion of the facade on the north side of the spin* has collapsed and will 
have to lie re-built of plain bricks. But first of all it will have to be ascertained 
whether the pn wnl |>oreli possesses sufficient strength to carry the superstructure. 
If this Is not the ease, it will be necessary to re-build thr porch also. 

Tim smith-cast side and the upper portion of the spirt' also show traces of repah- 
executcd with small plain bricks ; llase probably date from the earlier restoration. 
The north wall of the platform on which the temple is raised was re-bnilt bv 
Air. Grow*' logellicr with Hie stejjw ; but ou I be remaining three sides rho walls ] m ve 
fallen away, and should be completed. Finally, I note that the stone architrave on 
the south side (back) of the Celia is broken. 


Temple at Baliua* 

Mr. Growse* notes tlie following regarding the temple at, Bahua, Id miles from 
Fateh pur, on the road to Banda : “ A small ruinous temple, known by the name of 
Kakoro Baba, dates apparently from the tenth century. The Sikhara, or tower, is 
of moulded brick ; the celLl which it covers has pillars* architraves and ceiling, all 


1 Fh S>, Oiwie, Supplement of the Ft/Uhjmr trnzetttcr, AlJjiim rxi d. 1SS7, p. IT. 

1 Grunso, op. fiT. |ip. ^ T 
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of carved stone, as in the more perfect example of the same style at Tinduli. It must 
have been originally dedicated to M ah a dev, and was probably rtf-named about two 
hundred years ago, when it was very roughly and ignorantly repaired, many pieces 
of the doorway being built up into the ceiling and other parts of the fabric. These 
stones, with one exception, I succeeded in extracting, and on putting them together, 
so little of the design was found wanting that 1 was able to re-erect the doorway in 
its original position. This was done at Government expense. Out of the irrant that 
1 obtained for the repairs, l have also raised and levelled the ground about the temple, 
re-built the plinth, and supplied a flight of steps on the east front under the door- 
way.” 

To this 1 mayladd that the cella measures <»' ‘)* by 0' 5" and the porch 5'by 2' 0". 
The temple faces east. Its ground plan is square with recessed corners. In the 
facing only moulded, but no carved, bricks are used. The loss of the spire and the 
repairs executed in brick and mortar, partly plastered over, and with stone fragments 
of some other temple, give the building a singularly insignificant and patched appear¬ 
ance. The most interesting portion is certainly the porch of carved stonework, 
which was restored by Mr. Growsc. 

1 do not know on what grounds Mr. Growse assumes that tin? Bahua temple was 
originally dedicated to Siva. The headless stone Nandi now placed opposite the en¬ 
trance mav have come from elsewhere. The stone water sjKmt in the north wall docs 
not afford any proof. So much is certain that the shrine now contains an image of 
the sleeping Vishnu, placed upright in such a way as to appear a standing image. It 
is a curious instance showing how little the plastic representations of Hindu deities are 
understood by the very people who worship them. 

The Bahua temple, thanks to previous repairs, Ls in a fair state of preservation, 
hut in places the masonry hits become disjointed. 


Temples at Kurari. 

Outside the village of Kurari, some two miles north of Bahua, there is a group 
of four partly ruined temples picturesquely situated on the southern hank of an ancient 
tank surrounded by fruit trees. The temple (A), farthest away from the village, is 
still standing (Plate VII a.). It is known by the name of I)eora Balm. The build¬ 
ing. which is raised on a plinth (27 by 2s' 3*) faces north-east and contains a single 
chamber. 5' 2* square, which is covered over by a double dome constructed in the cor¬ 
belling fashion. The upper dome is built in the familiar shape of a Hindu spire or 
Sikhara. The whole surface is richly decorated with carved brick-work. Exteriorly 
the ground plan is similar to that of the Parauli temple ; it is a polygon of sixteen 
sides, of which three sides are cut off by a straight line so as to form the facade. 

The different fact's are plainly marked by recesses in the brick facing. The 
design of the decoration is the same on each face, except in the lowermost moulding, 
where carved and plain brick-work alternate. The hack and side faces contain small 
niches, such as art' found in the Parauli temple. The facade has completely collapsed 
together with the face adjoining it to the proper left. Possibly it was partly built of 
stone or was provided with a stone porch. The cella, at least, contains several stone 
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fragments among which arc portions of stone door-jambs. T noticed also a fragment 
of a Ganesa figure and a hand holding a conch, which may hare belonged to a Vishnu 
image. 

Immediately to the west ot temple (A) there is a flat mound, which perhaps 
marks the site of another completely ruined shrine. 

Further west we find three more or less ruined temples. Xone of them is now 
used for worship. That to tho south (11) and farthest from the tank faces south-east 
and contains a cella, i' 2 square, surmounted by a tikhara (Plate VII b.). Its type 
and ground plan are similar to those of (A), but the design of its brick decoration is 
different, and varies according to the faces on which it is found. Here also the facade 
has completely collapsed. The building is more dilapidated than (A); only eleven out 
of the sixteen sides are still standing. 

The next temple (C) is almost completely ruined ; little more than the basement 
is left standing. The cella measures A' t" square. Its plan appears to be similar to 
that of (A) and (B), hut the ornamentation differs. 

The fourth temple (I)) is also largely ruined, hut two sides of the walls are still 
standing. It seems to have faced north-east. Tho cella measures .V 3" square. Of 
the present'd portion nearly the whole facing of the decorative brickwork has fallen 
away except that on the south-west, which is also in danger of giving way. 

Temples at Thithaura. 

• • 

Thithaura is situated between Dugrai and Shakba/.pur, at a distance of some 
six mill** north of Baliua. As I did not reach the village until after sunset, mid had 
still to proceed to Juniha, my visit was a hurried one. This I regretted the more as 
the temple which 1 inspected at Thithaura is probably the best specimen of its kind. 
It faces east, is almost square in plan and is profusely decorated with carved bricks. 
Tho cella, which measures 5' 1 square, contains a broken image, apparently of 
Vishnu, with the usual attending figures. 

Here also the porch appears to he a later addition. In the present instance, how ¬ 
ever, the doorway is not provided with an arch, hut with wooden beams, which ore 
in great danger of giving way under the mass of masonry they have to support. 
They should he replaced by stone lintels or iron rails. Presumably there was origin¬ 
ally a porch built«»f stone. 

On the north-east corner of the plinth stands a small ruined temple. 1 was 
told that there exists at Thithaura another ancient temple built of plain brick-work, 
hut the falling darkness prevented me from inspecting il. 


J. Pii. Vogel, 






CONSERVATION IN MADRAS. 


JIHE idaces at which conservation measures hare been carried out number oyer 
forty> but as some of Ihese am extensive sites, which include several monuments 
or ,™up ot them, the total number of building* is somewhat large, T1 "t 
'npoitent are these which haye figured { nvm±mnllv in previous reports and in 
"7 groups of structures are bring steadily and sucissi veto taken up! Some nelr 

very LZi™ o»Wr “ ^ *“ at <*** *'*° ea » re *«»« <* them of a 

bad £T ZwT'r^ “ bCC “ °“ nte ^* estimates for which 
I ... ‘ OUn < rsl b' ned » have bad to be postponed owing to Die misconduct of 

«*»»i. £Z. Bat Hie atuuunt 

.,d ihTr- i . b. rm* '»bb.t. ™ * U toml 

the first, opportunity. ' ' vUI l,e F™ 0663 ® 3 with at 

.. J ""** rxtvmWe nietimtres of conservation carried out during the year were 

n-,T A "T** lrh0re W ° rk ,w * 1,c, ‘ a **«*% progressing for » me 
past. Among the most noteworthy ,.1 - ■ . .urs 

iMgo and important temples of VittJmlai K ril ^ tUe 

Pattabhiramasvauil. These bad attt cvinil j r | “ USVa " 11 ’ Ac hyut»rayasvaxm- and 

necessary additions which were pointed mt bv um . ,-l '" ,,ne e ? teBslre “P®** 8 - but the 

in large measure been eL<Tou7 ' *■*“** h avo uow 

,b sl r -*» 

tenipb. lb CliniulmSiklmm „ IS ,| I0I „ a J, t|]< , - 'AT.'" ' ittb.La.vami 

VankatninniasvSml temple near Kanmlapumm " * ‘ ' emplc nrar lt * a " 3t, «: 

I’be repair* on these buildings were oramrrito ,,f u 
previously described, and need not now be given in detail ^ h " S bccn 

Some of the repairs, liowover, present difficulties which tax the t ilt » 
eagi,leers to the „1,oust, as will be reaKlUwithout detail Tl - S , 
enco to Fig. 1, which represents the Hcmakuta., l • - , liwl 'Ascription by a refer- 

ruined condition is almost solely due to defect! ' f ' “. 1|1 , L> ' ljayansgar. Its 

. cue to detective foundations. These have been 



conservation in iuamus. 




nilt on soil placed abort the rock on which Hie temple stands, and enclosed by 
revel inputs to prevent the spread of the earth fro in under the temple walls, i'.v the 
removal or collapse of the ret ainm- walk the foundations Imre s i ml- oln3ti . 
<iuent fracture of the superstructure. Several of these Jain temples are in vm-vin- 
stages of similar deeav, till due to the same cause, the alloy,■ being an extreme 
example. Some have been smre-fnllv preserved and others are being attended to. 



Fi£. |. 

Vhz several groups of buildings contained in the ancient palace rceervcd atten- 
t ’" n * which "as generally a Continuation or completion of previous repairs. _\[<Kt of 
fhese buildings have been described in previous papers, but one not mentioned 
hitherto calls for no free hero. This Is the building known as the “ iraterehed” on 
account of its containing a reservoir which was originally supplied with water from 
the ]iipes of t!ie ancient irrigation system, whieh still exists ( Pi- 2). 

llje building evidently took the place of a public well, and was supplied, with 
u,iU i h\ gravitation from the great tank near IxaiTtulapur&m, 
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Few visitors to Vijayunagar, who have noticed the stone aqueducts acrr>ss the 
low-lying ground near the palace buildings, can have realized how perfect was the 
ancient system of water-supply by small cart hern pipes embedded in blocks of hard 
mortar or concrete. Remains of these exist in many places, and generally they are 
formed of groups of several pipes all set close together and parallel to each other. 



Hie building a lane illustrated is covered with ait arched masonry dome, >\hich. 
together with the arches of the doorways, was fractured in several places. The 
resenoir in the centre was also choked up with i/e&Ws, which has now been removed. 

Another Imildiug, which received its water-supply from the system above alluded 
to, is the Queen s Bath. It consists ol a large. square, uncovered reservoir surrounded 
Oil its four sides by arcaded and groined corridors. The outer walls are compara¬ 
tively plain, though originally they were surmounted by an ornamental cornice and 
a parapet, which, however, have now almost entirely disappeared, the supjiorting 
stone brackets alone remaining. It would, in my opinion, he a permissible piece 
of restoration to replace this jMirapet. Its design can easily he gathered from the 
remnants preserved on parts of the inner walls, as can he seen by referring to Fin. 3 
The brackets are the same in both cases, and so must have bwn the parapet also 
At present the exterior wall-head is finished with n layer of plain mortar, which was 

added in the early eighties, during the time of the late Conservator of Ancient 
Monuments. 

Though the exterior of the building is plain, the interior is lacking neither in 
ornament nor in architectural detail. Each side consists of three arches through 
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which tin* central reservoir could he viewed or entered, and which alternate with 
projecting balconies. The mullions of these ha loot ties are embossed in arabesque 
stucco work, w hich has in parts crumbled away. During the restoration in the early 
eighties these gaps were covered with plain mortar. It wou’d he an improvement 
to have this scraped olf and replaced by actual stucco easts, taken from midlions 



Pi*. 3. 


where the arabesques remain complete. The parapet which surmounts the inner 
walls is evidently a replica of that which has disappeared from the exterior. The 
structure of the building is of stone, with parapets in brick and ornament in stucco. 

In a previous paper mention was made of the extensive hill-fortress at Ginjee in 
the South Arcot District, and of the conservation work which had been initiated 
there. II will he remembered that the main grouping of the buildings is on and 
around two lofty detached hills, the Bajagiri and the Krishnagiri, the whole site 
being enclosed in long Hues of fortitied walls, which extend for several miles 
around it. 

The general scope ot the work is very much the same as that which has been 
successfully adopted at \ ijayanagar. Then* is no single conservation work of any 
great magnitude required, hut all of tin* buildings (and they are both numerous and 
of considerable size);requin* individual repairs of one kind or another. 

One of the most important stuctiures is the many-storeyed building know n as 
the Kalyana Mahail, 1 which is in a yen perfect state of preservation. 

1 Of. A. $. R for 1H)i5-7. pi. II 
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The repairs on tills edifice have now heeu completed It stands in an exten¬ 
sive court yard, which must at one time have contained other palace buildings. The 
ruins of some ui these still exist in several mounds within the enclosure* HxCftva- 
tion reveals the foundations of buildings and burnt loss of wood., which show that 
some of these structures were destroyed hy five. Long lines of arcades and niasomy- 
vaultcd buildings in various stages of decay run along the inner walls of the palace 
enclosure, and the state of repair* which they now exhibit, is almost solely due to the 
cohesion of tlw ancient mortar used in the walls and vaults* In some parts several 
of the adjoining piers have vanished* yet the over-hanging vaulted supersf^cture 
of masonry remains intact as if il were formed of solid stone, (Fig. L) A view 
of a part' of these vaulted buildings gives an idea of their general state and an 
appreciation of the problems, which must, lie faced in any scheme of conservation, 
which is intended to retain their ancient character, anti yet prevent as far as possible 
further rniiL 



Fi^i 4 


The building crowning the Bfijagiri Hill is a picturesque structure known as t he 
Flagstaff. it was originally surrounded by pillared arcades, which have now jwirtlv 
fallen away. Some measures neecssjiry for the prevention of further decay have 
been carried out. Progress has also been made with repairs to other of the civil 
buildings and to the large temples there. 


Cf, A. S, X. fur lttDfl'7. pi. UI tar. 
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tlaudhiktjTa in lijr l nddapah District is another important fort which has 
undergone repairs, the preliminary account of which npj it! a \►rcvious jjaper. 
The work Jins made considerable progress rlnrirt^ the ye« under review and several 
buildings have been attended to* Among these is the masonry-vault oil building 
knov ii as the Miignzine, which was disfigured by ]llU( j avails built between the arches 
Mini by heaps ol tf^bns in the iijoms* These have nnw been amoved. Another 
interesting building is the lofty tower known as the Char-mlnar, (Fig. 5) It was 



Fig. 5, 

gem'rally in a lair state of repair, but some attention was needed for the decayed 
s t ucco work, ] iari icid arly inti ie perfornlions of s I ie u \ i|>er w i ndows* Sinu e disjdaced 
stones of the basement, which seemed likely to endanger the security of the founda¬ 
tions, were fi.vetl in petition. The figure illustrating 1 this building also shows one 
of the granaries, of which several remain. These arc rectangular structures, with 
walls of great thickness, and with the interior spaced with lofty masonry pie 
supj*>rti ag 1 1 a i'rel-vatllted rooIs. 
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Some necessary repa e i-> have also heert carried out to the group of eight large 
temples at Pushpaglri in the Cuddapnh District. 

An interesting temple of very early date a ml of unusual design in many of its 
principal feature* is tlmt at Kumrteimithun- in the Tyichmopoly District. {Plate 
YIXI* ) Son u ‘ ex tens I v e and 11 rqei itly m ed< ■■ I i v[ ia i ra ha vi; f u ■ e n ex oci itod them 



Fig, si, 

It is stated I hat worship was nom- performed in the temple owing to its having 
been tiefUed by a monkey (Tamil htrangu) after its consecration, Prom this it has 
derived its nan to* 

Among the remaining nioniinunite mi u hieh extendvr u m ks are in progress 
are the Danshorg at Tranquelinr, anti the fort at Tanjjore. At the former place 
under-pinning of dangerous walls and various other repairs have 1 been done* At the 
Tan j ore fort (Fig. (>) vegetation has In?en cleared from the ramparts, and the preser¬ 
vation of bastion No, 11 is in proLrruas. 


A. Kka* 
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CONSERVATION IN BURMA. 


T HE total amount of expenditure incurred on archaeological works during the 
year 1908-09 was Rs. 18,282 as compared with Rs. r»s i 7.1 expended in 1907-08, 
and with Bfi. 1,25,930 in 1&0G-07* The Imperial subsidy was likewise reduced 



F3?. 1. 

from Rs 12 t U 0O in Rs S.jjnj, As the archaeological allotment Eiad been reduced to 
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such narrow limits, most rigid economy bad to be practiced, and costly special repairs 
to monuments had either to bo held in abeyance or (carried out piecemeal. The major 
portion of the allotment was devoted to annual repairs of an obligatory nature. Among 
the buildings, on which special repair* were carried out, the Pondawpayn of Mingim, 
Sagaing District, and the Mingalazedi of Pagan have been selected for illustration in 

the present repoit. 

Before undertaking to build a pagoda of huge dimensions, it is customary among 
Barmans to construct a model, the architectural features ol which an* simply enlarged 
on the bigger edifice. In accordance with this custom, Bodawpaya, who reigned from 
1781 to 1819 A.D., built the Pondawpaya, a structure 17 feet 5 inches high < l*ig. l)to 
serve ns the model of the Mingun Pagoda (Plate IX), on which he spent much treasure 
and more than twenty years of his long reign. His great ambition was to “ beat the 
record ” in pagoda building among all Buddhist kings known to histon ; but foreign 
wars and domestic troubles prevented him from completing his project. In spite ot 
the earthquake, which shattered it in 1838, its height is still 113 feet 19 inches, 
or about one-thinl of the height originally intended. IN probable dimensions, it 
completed, could be inferred from the Pondawpayn. This little structure consist* of 
a solid dome resting on a square plinth of solid masonry, surmounted by a miniature 
sin pa and appears to be a hybrid between the Shwczigon and Ananda Pagodas 
of Pagan, w liicli affords so many prototypes for Buddhist religious edifices throughout 
the country. It is adorned with all the appurtenances of a finished place of worship, 
namely, circuit walls, staircases, leogryphs. ornamented archie, etc. flu* remains ol 
this interesting model Pagoda wen* conserved at a cost of Rs.198 and care was taken 
to perpetuate its existing features. In order to prevent the intrusion of cattle and tin* 
erosion by the Hoods of the Irrawaddy, a fencing and an earthen rampart enclosing 
the entire site were constructed at a cost of Its. 069. 

The following comparison between the known dimensions of the two buildings 
may be of interest:— 

Height •>£ masonry plinth 
Length of its side 
Burnt! . . 

Surmounting ttnpa 

Sir Henry Yule 1 gives the following graphic description of these two monu¬ 
ments :— 

“ Tliis ruin [Mingun Pagoda] is doubtless one of the hugest masses ol solid 
brickwork in the world. It stands on a basement of five successive terraces of little 
height, the lower terrace forming a square of about 450 feet. From the upper ter¬ 
race starts up the vast cubical pile of the pagoda, a square of about 230 feet in plan, 
and rising to a height of more than 100 feet, with slightly sloping walls. Above this, 
it contracts iu successive terraces, three of which had been completed, or nearly so, at 
the time* the work was abandoned. 

“ In one of the neighbouring groves is a miniature of the structure, as it was in¬ 
tended to be. From tins we see tliat the completed pile would have been little lesa 
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than ."AM) feet hiirli. r riie whole height of the ruin as it stands is about 105 feet from 
the ground, and the solid content must he between 0,000,000 and 7,000,000 of cubic 
feet of brickwork. 

“ Tin* fracture that lias taken place is tremendous and the effects of earthquake 
are seen on a scale that rarely occurs. The whole mass is shattered, torn, and split. 
Masses of wall 100 feet in height, and from 10 to 20 in thickness, appear as if they 
had been bodily lifted from their bases and heaved forward several feet. The angles 
have chiefly suffered, and these are fallen in a vast pile of ruin ; blocks of coherent 
brickwork, as big as small houses, lying heaped in hideous confusion on one another. 

44 The whole thing is a perfect geological phenomenon.” 



Fijf. 2, 

The Miugalazedi Pagoda (Fig. 2) was built by Tayokpyeinin, King of Pagan, 
in 1271 A IT, and indicates the zenith of Burmese religious architecture. The Bur¬ 
mese empire was subverted by the Mongols under Kuhlai Khan in 12*1 A.D. It 
was shattered to pieces, and never recovered its former grandeur and magnificence. 1 A 
stone inscription found within the walls of the Pagoda records the following ceremony: 

44 On Sunday, tin* 6th, waxing of Ta haimg 030 Sakkaraj (120* A. D.) King 
Karatbiliapade (Tayokpyeinin). whose title is Siri-tribhavunadityn-pavara-dhamma- 
rajA who is the supreme commander of the vast army of 36 million soldiers, and 
who is the consumer of 300 dishes of curry daily, being desirous of attaining the bliss 
of Nirvana, erected a pagoda. Jlaving done so. the King enshrined within it 51 
gold and silver statuettes of kings, queens, ministers, and maids of honour, and over 
these an image of Gautama Buddha in solid silver, one cubit high, on Thursday, the 
full-moon of Kason (536 Sakkaraj (1271 A. D.) On that occasion a covered way 


Tii/d YuleV ifarro Pofo , Chapter LIV. Volume 11. 
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WJJS erected extending from the palace to the pagoda. Bamboo mats were laid along 
this Over these rush mats were spread, and over these again pieces of cloth, each 2U 
cubits in length, were laid; and at each cubit's distance of the way banners were 
placed. During the ceremony the princes, princesses and nobles throw a large 
number of pearls among the statuettes, and the pagoda was formally named I lie 

Mincahwedi." . . 

The Pagoda stands on a raised platform, and its triple terrace is adorned with 

terra-cotta plaques depicting scenes from Jo taka stories. The small subsidiary si. n lies 
at the comers of the third terrace are entirely covered with green enamelled tiles. 
The l .rfeks with which the retaining walls are built, are stamped with Tabling letters, 
and the dimensions of each 13' by ft' by *. Efforts were made to procure a 
complete set of the inscribed brinks. wlted dismantling any portion or the walls, but 
this proved to be impossible. 

r Plm thick jungle found growing within the precincts, and the ddlris were cleared, 
both the Tagoda and the surrounding walls made water-tight, and tin* steps facing 
the east repaired at a total cost of Rs". 9 , 809 . The shrine is still an objeet of worship, 
and the iron bit mm crowning it was placed in position by the villagers id Pagim in 
1998, Under the Burmese regime* the crowning by commoners, of a pagoda built hj 
a royal personage, would have been considered high treason* and the concession of this 
privilege is non greatly appointed throughout the Country. 


Taw Seln Ko. 


EXPLORATION AND RESEARCH. 


T he year under review ha* been especially fruitful in discoveries, including Homo 
of umisual lusterical interest. Foremost in antiquity ranks die < rami a pillar 
of Brsuagar in Dwalinr State, which was Him Imoughtto notice h\ General Cuaning- 
bam in 1S77. but the real significance of which has only been revealed since Mr. 
Marshall's vi-if in the spot ill January 1909. The third sect ion of the present 
volume contains a special contribution on this discovery, with I Jir- text awl version of 
the inscription now agreed upon by the best authorit h s on Indian epigraphy. 

Later in date, bally no means secondary ji antiquarian interest, is the now 
famous Buddhist relic-casket exhumed from tin ruLc of the great iffipa of Kanhskka 
nenr Peshawar. The discovery oi this monument— ihe clue of which was given 
hy M. Alfred Pouchor in hi> brilliant study of the ancient gmgraphy of Gaudliara — 
lias shown how much can he achieved In patient and systematic rt‘search. The 
excavations earrhd out hy Dr* SpMiner on that site in 1VN»7- H had not yielded any 
certain re*ulK They wore resumed in the vear under lvview and lecl tutlieilivenv'cnr 
not only of Kbmishka's monument, the largest. at it jut of Northern India, hut also of 
the reties which it contained. The relies, according to the testimony of 1 linen 
Tsinng, w ore IWicvnl to he corporeal remains of Gautama Buddha, and have there¬ 
fore been made over to the Buddhist community of Burma hi fie worthily enshrined 
In a new ptigrxla at Mandalay. I may refer the reader to the detailed account of the 
excavation of Sliah-jl-kBnheri, Hit* modern name of the site, which Dr. Spooner has 
contributed to tins lleport. 

Here I wish briefly to note the special interest of both the inscribed objects just 
mentioned for (he history of Greek, or rather TTelleillstijC, influence in the Indian 
Coniincnl. The HfMingnr pillar was set Up hy one Helhnlm-os, who calls himself 
“ a Greek ambassador from K i ng Antialkhlas to King Bluigubhndra, ” It clearly 
show s in w hal manner, about the middle of the second century B.C., Greek influ* 
cnee could pmetruto from tlm Gnieeo-Enetriaii kingdom in the Xorih-AVest to the 
Hindu Slabs. ot Central India. lj in the earliest known architectural monument of 
tin' contact ul those two great civilisations of Asia and Europe. 

The relic-Casket of Kanisbka, on the other hand, exhibit* the Hellenistic 
influence on Indian art in Mu- final stage \£ :ts remarkable action* It seems that the 
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EiianVlitbl inscription mentis . Grf artist, at least one hearty . G*A ~ 
The decoration of the casket sliow* a ounous blending «! classical amt ■ 

dement*, fnitiiiuc »mf«m (**ia***m* 11 *ift £2 t,,m ' W1 ™ 

graceful plant of Greek art transplant on Indian soil had become choked Iff On 
luxuriant growth of indigenous eultnre. It appears f,sun the inscription that 
this period of artistic decline was the reign of the great kamshka. whose efbgj 
figures prominently on the casket.* The thorny problem of his exact date may hue 
be left out of discussion. This much is certain that, whatever patronage knn.shhn 
and his successors may have extended l» Buddhist building, the great flourishing 

period Of GandhSia art had I hen passed away. 

\ stiulv of tile doselT allied art of ancient Mathura has led me to (lie same 
conclusion ' 1 had hoped to continue here my paper on the Mathura school of 
sculpture published in the Annual for ltMJd-T - 8 But the fresh .hscoveru. of 
SC ulptnrr-s and inscriptions made by Pandit lladha Krishna me so numerous that 1 
have been obliged to postpone this work for another year. In the present volume, 
however. 1 have included .. note cm some Xaga images which have come to light in 
the ucighllourhood of Mathura. The circumstance that several ..1 these arc insert lied 
has enabled ns to trace their historical devclopnuml, which is found to end by tie- 
-meient Xaga figures being woralnpped as Baladfva. the alder brother of Kpslma. 

Tu rat previous paper dealing with the Math,., it school of sculpture 1 lmd pointed 
mil that this school had exercised considerable influence on the development of 
Buddhist art in the Gangetdc Plains. This is confirmed by the discovery of a 
fragmentary Bodhisattva statue found in the course of Mr. Marshall s excavations on 
ite ancient site of SohPth-Mnltf|ll tn the Bahrali l. and Honda districts of fin, l niied 
Provinces. Tn a well-preserved inscription incised oil the base it is stated that 

this image was carved I,y a sculptor lpan Mathura. . . , 

This inscription, which is being edited in the present , <dum< uy l audit Uaya 
lfiin Siihni. confirms moreover the identity of the ancient Mlusof Malu-th and Babel 1 1 
with the famous city of Sravasti and the adjoining Buddhist establishment .«T the 
Jctavana. lioth these places being mentioned in the inscription. It w ill lie remem¬ 
bered that this is the fourth epigraphieal record found on the spit winch confirms 
Cunningham’s brilliant identification. It is a matter of no small 
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satisfaction that the lon^-disputed problem "I the attmtion of Snivel! has thus hern 


fin fil ly solved- i 

}|r. Marshall's operation* 1 embmmL the whole <4 SaMtli and the group of rnim 

of Orii Jhar, Khupilma 4liar and I'amddv* Akin- imd some oilier momi- 
uiniN In the KhatahttS . which U a built entirely of brick* was found 
;1 VfT y primitive relic receptacle aligned by 'dm to the 3rd or 4tli century BX\ 
Ho wji-s unable to penetrate to the erntiv of the Ora Jhflr, Ids work being hy 

n Lric ^ tfjipa of about the mu ctmtrny AJX, which came to a few feet below 

1 it j-.1nti-restiofr ti> rompfirt tint trulil rptii— liiitlirt from u nt Himuraft Tn'itr now pr-cjwrvitet in 

. JluhCLUi], It » mu■ 1 1 [LL •!-■ fil in ■IftitiH thlU- Hit' PttelifiMmr mske*. Hoi'll flathip from fliiftnt £D B. < 0 . 

' J LV||1 ^ 4m t i-,^ ^ wjjnt, tr r Witenn, Arittati Anti- 9*MT, t i ■ I'l'l I '■ ii’.liVi uc i. taddtiricl Ar/i <4 
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s f S’, ti. ISO*-?* pys, !37 ff. 
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the h*p of the mound, Tim mound itself is composed of clay and Mr. Marshall 
con-idcri* It to he n pro-historic monument liki j t hose at Eaiupurva andLmmyi. Thu 
TimalifyA Jlifir. which Dr. Huey believed to Iu• a cockpit, i- also i\ brick si ft pa with its 
wire made of iHiundcd day. No relies were found in it 

U SnktHh it-elf, Mr. Mar-hall unearthed a number uf slit pas near the monnslory 
in which fin? copper-plate of (.Joviml;>-chandrn liad been found in the previous 
winter. The earliest of these stirpes go buck to tin Kushaua ijeriod, The middle 
portion of the die was in ancient days occupied liy an extendvr lake. In the 
northern ]Jorfion of the site, Sir. Marshall completely excavated the monastery 
around temple \H. 1 and brought to lie^h t a number of rather buildings r rj its a a est, 
Tn the east uf Xu. ^ there came to Hjl? lit a broad approach aaiMi a variety uf structure- 
on and along it. The date of the approach anti of these structures ivas determined hy 
a number of copper coins found in an earthen pitcher in one of these building*. All 
these coin- are of the Kushana King, Yasnd£vu t with Hie exception of one which 1- 
of Kanishka, two of which may he assigned to Ruvishka, and one of a king 1 nf 
AyrVlhyu, presumably Aymtufra. 

Mr. Marshall also did some digging at, the old fort of Mauddr* lint the remits 
achieved were less satisfatdory than, was expected, though stilt of considerable interest. 
The entire mass of ruins iu the fort is of a very bite elate, fail in the south-east 
coni■ t Mr. Mar-hall uneutihed a 11 rahiwon cal temple which was originally rounded 
ahouf tin Sth century V.R It was re-built and added to first aboutthe loth and 
again about flm 1-th century A.D, It is Him clear that the twn sculptured dour- 
jambs which wore described In Mr, ithundarkiU'in tlio Anniuil for lOlbVti did jiol 
originally belong hi this temple. Among portable antiquities there was a much 
inutihihM 12th century inscription of Saliaja^pfila, the chief of the Xuudula 
branch uf tlifmMn (C ha ham ana) Rajputs, This inscription is of interest, as it 
supplies a few new names of I he elan. 

Tin' exeuviditiits carrhal tail in 1*U7 hy Mr. (’o asciis on 11 ir- site of Maiwhra in 
Slnrl slimved that [lie M uh;umu:ulan city of that name was huilt on the ruins of the 
Hindu city of BtSlnuunabatl. 1 'This etinclusion ha- been eoniirmefl hy the explora¬ 
tion* of the year under review They vaotv confined to tivu spots. The hr-I iiu- the 
site of a very large mosque, probably the Jfimi Mnsjid of the Moslem city of 
Mansura. All that remained of this building was a row uf heavy brick foundat tuns, 
each of \\ hieli must have earned a pair of square pillar-, or move probably AAomteii 
jkisIs. Beneath those remains won found drains and " libation slabs >J which Mr, 
i'onsens believe- may have belonged l.o a lirahinanicnl or Buddhist temple. on the 
Tin m of aa I i icl i the me rap a * avj is ti used, l s a wille-l a uses 3 n many a c i ty < > f X ortl u t n 
India render it highly probable that the main mosque of Matisum stood on the mins 
of the chief leal pic of B rn I iiiiaiuihrid, hutthe somewhat scanly remain- of the -up- 
poMtl Hindu shrine unearthed by Mr, Coosen- svm hardly to justify us in consider¬ 
ing Ins of her aa iso plausible theory a- being Anally proved. 

The other spot selected fur excavation aa jis the Tin'll (Ski\ slhhla ?) or Toav£M% a 
pile of brlckwmrk rising suiue 3fV ahoA c the surrounding ground level. Tin? exact 
nature of this structure is some what doubtful, 1ml the discovery of carved bricks led 
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ATr, Coiieens to assume that originally it had been a Buildbisl stHpf* which hud Ik < 11 
rebuilt in later times, A clearing of the basement would probably settle this pokit, 

Tu the course of his |iu[>er on this excavation Air, Cuuseiis disp^es of u 
sturtnl by n previous t-xplorer* according to whom certain objects found oil the dm 
not i M repi'e-ent chessmen. Air. Cnusens puts it beyond doubt that the supposed 
chessmen were in reality little balusters or spindle** d some furniture rails. It will 
be hardly noctwnry to remark that this argument does not* of course* in any ua\ 
affect tin* anthpiity mi id Indian origin of the game of chess which are sufficiently 
proved by its Sanskrit name rhufitrangti originally merming [the] kmr-membiTcd 
[army]' which was introduced with 13u* game into Persia where it became changed 
into jt hofrmtj. 

The disappointing nature of the results at AtanguM-BrftHntftflABid were due in 
some measure to the fad that the materials of the older cities were found to have 
been largely utilised in building the later ones. The ancienl Hindu eily was evid¬ 
ently not destroyed by $ n IrIei l entaclysm but was gradually deserted* with the result 
that no vabuibles eamc to light in the course of excavation* 

One of the best known Buddhist monument* in the Dakhiu is the atitpn of 
Amaruvafi pul the right hank of the Krishna river) of which numerous sculptures 
arc preserved in the British Museum. Ill the seasons 1888 and 1889 this site was re- 
ex miiL ined by Mr, Ilea and again in liuv,aiu. In the course of these excavations 
numerous sculptural fragments and minor antiipuHcs wen* found, In tin year under 
review Mr. Ilea has made some further explorations on the north and north-west of 
the mound at some distance from the centre of the main slf’pa. They yielded again 
a i uniiher of sculptiLies, unfortunately mostly in n very fragmen!ary state. A find of 
some interest was a golden relic-casket which apparently had hi am contained in one 
of the titinnT sttVpm surrounding the* main monument. That it had escaped the notice* 
of previous diggers was evidently due hi I he circumstance of its being placed in an 
earthenware jar which was completely' hidden within a tump of mortar. Another 
interesting discovery was a Collection of bronze Buddha statuettes which had been 
previously dug up by tr ensure-seekers* but Left on the spot out of superstitious fear. 

Perhaps the most important question connected with Air. Ben's researches is the 
date of a group <if uetdithie graves which were found partly hidden by one of the 
minor stupa# and which, crmsequetitly, must be earlier in date than this building. 
Unfort!mutely the date of rids sftlpa eajmol he fixed with certainty, as it may have 
luxni either anterior or posterior to the main monument. If we assume that it is 
approximately contemporaneous with this building (which was eomstruded aln>ut 
A.T>, 179) ( it would follow thru the in'olilhie grave-. vuimoj belong to a period some 
centuriessubsequent to the beginning of the Christian era, as is generally supposed, 
but must be considerably earlier. 

Air. Rea a ho examined a prehistoric site at Perainbalr Eli the south of the 
Ckingleput district* which yielded an important collection of cists* pottery, and stone 
and iron implements. 

The present section also includes a report on tliG sepulchral liunuli of Awal, the 
main island of the Bahrain group in tliu Persian Gulf, by the Political Agent* Afnjor 
F, H. Prideaux The writer of the rejinil excav ated several of these mounds In 
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11MMI-7 and UM>7-S at tin* instance of the Director-General of Archaeology in India, 
the Government of India having pineal the necessary funds at his disposal for the 
purpose. Major Prideaux’s report includes an interesting account of the history 
and geography of the group of islands, which onoe belonged to the famous state of 
the Karmathians. The existence of a sea-borne trade between Bahrain and India 
is attested by the Arabic |x>et Garir who compared tlie morning clouds to “ a ship 
from India which enters the port of Awal.” The excavation of tin* mounds, 
though evidently conducted with considerable care, was disap|M>inting in that it 
has yielded no clue as to the origin of those sepulchres which have pu/zled several 
explorers. The finds consist mostly of pottery, which has very little distinctive 
character about it. The material differs in no particular from modern rough- 
ware—the red-baked day and buff ware like the kuzns that come down from the 
Persian Gulf at the present day. 

The objects discovered by Major Prideaux in the course of his excavations will 
he deposited in the Prince of Wales' Museum at Bombay. 


J. Pn. Vogel. 



















Fig. 1. Pitcuda M'inn<1 before vmv*tion. 


EXCAVATIONS AT SHAH-JI-KI-DHERi. 


V MOXG the many monuments of ancient India mentions! hy the* Chinese pil¬ 
grims of the early centuries of our era, one of the most important was the great 
stiff hi of Kim; Ka nis h ka flu* K us liana, which In* is slid to have erected near his 
capital city of Purushapum. The pilgrims describe if in great detail, and an* agreed 
in calling it the loftiest and most magnificent of the pagodas of Tndia. But curious¬ 
ly enough all trace of this building was lost, and no plausible theory as to its location 
even was advanced until M. Foucher published his “ Notes sur hi geographic ancien- 
ne du GandhAra.” 1 In this he drew attention to two large mounds outside the Ganj 
Gate of Peshawar City which seemed to him to answer very closely to the accounts 
given by the pilgrims, and he tentatively identified them with the Kanishka-clmitya 
of history for the following reasons. 

>: / r. /:. Q tonal r) i j> 8£MT«ontb ^Vlih-fhiUjn. rftfr|y.f • 
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Assuming Mmt t-lii- aiudent city of Buru-hupura stood essentially on fin? same 

as the modern iVshiiwar, tin- trem-rul situation el the mounds is in sufficiently 

u-ree. . with the evidence of the Chinese pilgrims . 1 Wo are moreover told 

Ihnl. attached In the main iih^tkIu on Ihe west, Jynnishka built a vast monaster}'. Tin? 
relative | insit ion of the lwu mounds sit Slpth- ji-ki-Dlterl agrees exactly n !t ] t this de- 
scnjilioiu Tin- mound fo the e;jsl\ fuw fii'vmonu has :i 11 tin 1 appearance of being the 
remains <h| ■' 8 fit pa, while (lie general nut liuus of the immense mmmd to the west 
suggest a monastic quadrangle on an exceptionally large scale. And the extent of 
the nimnuU U of course another link in the chain of evidence. The famous pipnt 
tron which is said to have marked the site from the days of Kanislifca himself to 
those of the Emperor Babar, fa uu- to be found, but if, Femcher rightly points our 
the futility of seeking for it now, But to the north of Shak-ji-hl-Dhm, in the place 
wlmrr- lUie would naturally look for this tree, is a small octagonal temple still the 
scene of Hindu worship. The significance of 'his fact, as well as find of the presence 
of the Hgantt of Itoshynn Shah to the south, M. lumeher has not failed to note. 
Ami wllrn tl is addl’d Hint lli>- . ’COWatHWsrarri.il <mt by Sapped ami Miners ,11 1S75 
proved eoiiehisively Mie Buddhist nature of the huried monuments, 11 ns well as die fact 
thnt they had been destroyed by lire,—a point rciterafcwl by the Chinese pilgrims,—it 
is plain H huf i\l l ouche* - reasons fur his tentative idrnti Heat ion wire copy strong 
so strong. indeed, that 1 was led to feel it both a duty anti a pjridluge to 
Itirc Thi* site that examination which he himself imfnrtunateh was unable to 
undertake. 

The fact that the main pagoda had. been repeatedly destroyed by lightning, and 
as often rebuilt* led M. FYnuher to suggest that in any further exploration of the she 
search should be math" in the first instance for the hundred little stiipff* mentioned fiv 
ITiucn-I’lisauL" as sraiulitiL: io right and left of the pagoda, as it seemed possible that 


the} miirht have escaped the destruction that overwhelmed the main monument,, and 
the discovery Of even tlmir foundations in tlie position iudicnied would fie strong cmi- 
lirination of the identification proposed. And this suggestion was. followed hi the 
operations under discussion. But although Hiueu-TIisang says that these little sift jut# 

>1 1 to right :unl 1 1 'IT ol the main pagoda dhaf is to north and smith, ns it is known 

1 luii the lace of thr b uildin g was to the east), ire non here gtV©» any hinl as to luiu 
far distant they wore from it, nor was there anything in the nature of the site itself hi 
determine am point eilher to north or south where one mold start digging towards the 


1 The inlL'riue fliffnr in their 4ntflin»nt» fniii the *■ 1 H iha en>i " iff TV-Yimff t« ihe “ 8 ...r 9 ft to Urn «Mfb 

•■iwl ” -f Minnn*Thwn^ -yf f Heal, Hntttf&itf n/’/tr IFi-st/nut H'nrfrf, p. SM ami Utif the ‘UETerotieea 

;irn unfrn]i.TUiit H a Ri i r nH. siint i*TW* ]iriiWi]y to li- t-x]kljuilB(L ilh- Jl. Fnnthar kitc, hy the fit ft thuf l hill r at# it ini; 
t'ariisl, 

1 It!* intore-tEjiL r t" ell'll Unit Uenenil L'ainiin^liiiLtl aJsmjipMis t.. I.ave Iili-nl ee 1>»1 Hbali-ji-tVlPiffT ^ fh,- Mte 
nf ViuM'u n'- liU'iiMmeist. w ei idoiit from n Itr/zort an the Eirph*rttti»u* -*t Sfvunti a-Dh< rv w 

PmAtWttf hy ■ i dr-tuefi jurat fJ ft Hi Mi y per* fimt Afitirr* t&, rammar/t/ •>/ the hit <: Limit mut C..i. Ct\.\»pt»n , 

R. /i\, tluttsll 3©tli MJiifh mz (in Ptrojtrh Worrrnwt Uaztttf, 13th X^Tembur 1 S7iSl. At the end of 

his Rep<in, Lifateuimt Cn'injOni ipni:irL- —'" t\ilcin^ into in-ount the piHj/nod equity nnhirr *1 ili-n'i-viw?. I nn m 
opinEnn (1 ihut the i* n-*t I -i!-’ "T I hr K tiipji if Kiliu" KutLeiihlt, *uftpon-f ht* irfucntt t <:nninfjAaat ; i2! that 
H i‘vrt*Enly in nut wmlli whilu rojilitruhisr ttio r^phuntiuitn Vrif/ In view of Ur. S|HKmer> ii 5 , th.‘ isire 

.■lcfwimi. of th. rrtTioun emiTHLoL' fcru ManeiwliAt aminiop. Hut It is sfmtifvsn[f thot lee ngnin iU jp-hI. pinn. «r of 
Imliftn urchlf 11 1.bma hSieWtt hts rFIimfIsx1i ? 0 insight in question.i of ancient h■ ptmrrciph i\ 5 mii»| nlij ttlAT Ctuuilns- 
hum Imit pff'tiunsly Iilimtiffeit KfiniflMin s monument with the (lor Kutri in Penhawur City. L'ufiirt •.tmt--lj lie 
linhcxl eiilj, iiii fivHt bti»j<s’ture f A ■ A'- Vnl. IT, \h HJi) and mil ii:c -leL-nml one whii'h (ihs |>meil th hr innert j E.] 
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mound with the certainty of crossing these buildings. The arrangement of these 
little stupa* was another difficulty; did they extend generally north and south from 
the pagoda or were they grouped on either side in lines extending east and west. > 
Presumably the latter, for wo notice in the case of other monastic sites in this Pro¬ 
vince that such buildings are usually erected as near the sacred centre of the whole 
as possible, and any alignment north anil south would seem to violate this principle. 
At the same tame, one can seldom speak with certainty of the position of buried 
monuments and it w as necessary to keep all ]X*wibiiities in view. Another difficulty 
was our ignorance as to their relative distances. Were they built all in one huddled 
mass, as at Jamalgarln, or were they separated one from another like the majority of 
those in the lower court at Takbt-i-Baln ? To this question there was no conclusive 
answer, and in order to meet all possibilities, in so far as we could, it was decided to 
begin the work as follows :— 

'Faking a fairly central {wint at tile base of the main pttgoda mound, on its 
southern face—for the country to the south presented fewer difficulties for excavation 
than that to the north, and there is nothing in Hiucn-Thsang’s account to make the 
one direction seem more promising than the other,—live trendies w ere started, each six 
feet in w idth and, at first, 100 feet in length. Of these five the central one w as led 
due south, and the others to the south-east and the south-west, respectively, at increas¬ 
ing angles, so as to pass through any alignment running east and w est in such a way 
as to allow for irregular distances between the monuments, and also, by extending 
them far enough, to cross a possible alignment north and south. 

Work w as begun on the 10th .January 1008, after arrangements had been made 
with the owners with the assistance of Major Hawlinson, the Deputy Commissioner, 
hut for the first few days we could not get the desired number of coolies and the 
work progressed slowly. Meanwhile repeated examination of the low mound 
running north and south along the road which skirts the eastern edge of the site had 
been rewarded by the finding of one or two fragments of Qandh&ra sculpture. For 
this reason, as soon as our full complement of 120 coolies was secured, I put one of 
mv six sections of 20 men each at. the work of cutting into this mound from the 
north, hut after several days’ fruitless digging the undertaking was temporarily 
abandoned and the men put to other w ork as to he shown hereafter. 

As the five original trenches w ere continued and 1 saw w lmt a depth of surface 
soil had to he cut through (for the practice of strewing the fields w ith the earth of the 
mound for purposes of fertilization 1ms given an unusual depth to the fields in 
question) l decided to have two sections seek to discover, if possible, the levels under- 
ground, w ith a view to continuing the trenches one hv one if need be, and thereby 
possibly economize. For it was of course conceivable that the very first trench would 
<»ive us tiie clue desired. The men in the central one of the trenches running south- 
west were accordingly told to sink a pit at a point some 70 feet from the starting 
point, and another section was placed directly in front of the mound to the oast in the 
hop* that they might discover the ]Kivcment which it was natural to assume led to 
the entrance of the monument. But, to my disappointment, this pit was sunk some 
fifteen feet with entirely negative results. For the first foot or so the soft, free earth 
of the wheat field was pas^d; then came a stratum some two feet thick of tightly 
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packed tlrhm among which one copper coin (ti>o badly corroded to be recognized) 
ii 1 a feu small and very badly damaged sculpt-uml fragments weir found. But 
Ijflow this the pit passed again into perfectly free earth To the depth mentioned 
above, uhrn Hie work was stopp'd anil .. . planed uJWh. 

For in the meantime (he former section had been more miecesaftil. Goin * 
biw n itt the point indicahd, -i portion of a massive wall had been found at a depth 
"l‘ eight fi d. Of arrant strength aial solidity anti nearly eight feet in width, it \i as 
obviously a most important ohm. and its massiveness ns well as its p isit ion due east and 
wi'st at a fair distance from u hal scorned a probable situation for the pagoda, seemed 
to justify the ln»pe (hat we had recovered the main retaining wall of the rectangular 
platform from which the sd7/;a-plinth arose. Ynd the hope was lengthened hv the 
apparent fact that a pint form extended from the Inner edge of this wall toward (Im 
north a i the point already uncovered. Ileasouiiig in ibis way, tin avion a 1 put mv 
entire company at digging a monster I rend i oast and west in alignment with the 
jMirlliOi of flic wall already fmimb But the earth was everywhere so packed with 
brick-bats and (fehritt of nil kinds that the work was both slow and costly, 
and it was only by degrees dint Hie decoitfuiness of mv hopes became 
apparent. 

On deepening the trench in front of the first stretell of wall discovere:1, it became 
clear that the hit-tor rested on a brick pavement, and rose to a maximum height of 
some four fret* Th-' eaMern end apjkiared to be broken away, and was found to be 
fi ilion iil by a circular pavnl platform soini' t\ feet in diameter on a level with the 
pavement aforementioned. At first, therefore, I did not despair of finding the wall 
eon tinned beyond tills, and assumed that it might have been broken, here and there 
by towers now ill a wholly mim'd state. But this proved not to lie tile Casa. Ifor 
instead of being a mere break in a continuous wall, as had been thought, the eastern 
end cf the stretch tirsi found proved to hr the broken south-etert corner of a square 
structure, with a correspond her broken corner at the south-west, and other walls 
running north to meet the one on the north parallel to that first discovered. The 
width of eight feet, furthermore, was found to extend for only half the length of this 
wall, which was only some four feet wide throughout the re main dor of its course. 
The first supposed platform, again, was found to be merely the floor of one of the two 
rooms or apartments into which the building was divided, the room to (he west 
within the wider portion of lie- wall being paved with eolihk'stoties, and I hat on the 
east covered with a stucco pavement painted red and extending right up to the 
eastern edge of the whole, in such a way as to lead to the conclusion that this was a 
>ort i>f porch or poriieo giving ae-eosa to I lie former room, which, from the large 
number of charred sculptural fragments, appears certainly to liave l>ei:n a Buddhist 
shrine. 

As regards construction, the building was very interesting, ns it showed the usual 
h-attires of Gandhara masonry carried out in novel materials. Elsewhere m this 
Province walls of the early period are built up uf large irregular blocks of slate 
whowj interstices arc filled with nml piles of smaller fragments of (hi- same material. 

At. Shah-ji-fci-Dhfirl flic same principles of construction arc met w ith, but the large 
-blocks are of roughly dressed stone and the piles of slate are replaced by piles of 
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.mall bricks fitted to the- irregularities rf the main stones rvith -real skill and 
cleverness The explanation of this peculiar form seems In be that in Mlnr tin- 
slate schist commonly found risen here was not readily pourable. At monasteries 
like Takht-I-Bnta, etc.. Hie material lay ready to hand, and doubtless esplains the 
orijrin Of the style ns a whole. Ill Mm, in- ttm style was nalnrally follmveil. but 
those materials' were used which were most easily oh tarn able. That the diyergeuee 
from the normal type <loes not necessarily imply decadence or even a very late date 
is iiiterestiuglv shown liy the fact that the very building under discussion shows a 
1 flat form on the north’side which is built to the usual way, it being dear from the 
position of the structure' tlml it, cannot tic older tlian the mam building. Obviously 
si,cl, a use of stone am! brick could not have arisen until the Saudi,3m style was 
firmly established, but there is no evidence to show that it was due to decay or 
decadence \cf, Plate XT, «)* 

A l the northern side of the platform just mentioned was a short flight of nvo 
Steps leading to a pavement U nmiposed of stucco, ami tm the same level as the 
brick .flTeii.ein in 11m -mill. AJtmg LllIs pavement and m feft "Uli the 
and west walls of tlm shrine, two parallel trenches were then dug to me d other 
weight,oumig buildings could he found, and the edge «>f the first pavement also was 
drm-ed for a space uf some six feet with the same object, lmt without success* In 
the raoiv westerly of the two parallel trenches, however, the foundations of two 
building side by side wore ivenvnvd, hul unfortunately no due to thetr on^imil 
nature or purpose was found- On continuing*the fcmwfcfl* to the north, furthermore, 
they lioth mm ujjou another massive wallfttttlfeg east and west. hut on altempt- 
iri- (o follow It ill these directum, it was found to discontinue abruptly at both ends. 
Whether this was the soul hern wall of another building or merely a pnitum of a 
n.ueh longer wall continuing, beyond the break, to the east, at least, it was impossible 
to say with certainty. But no trace of any side walla running to the north could lie 
found at either end, mid the fact that our cuttings in both places showed that with¬ 
in this KPftll, and roughly following its height, all was a solid mass of cobblesl ones or 
water-worn lobbies uuulr it probable that the wall was a portion cither of the 
outside of a large stupa itself or of the sotid platform from which the stupa rose. But 
it m& impossible to determine the question finally in the course of the first war's 
w ork, as the monument at this point lav well beneath the slope of the mound and 
digging was extremely sJoiv and costly. 

^ The only other remains of interest found the tirsl year were a few bricks in 
alignment at the extreme west of the main trench, a round basement laced with 
stucco nt the eastern end of the same, and a few small undecorated si matures beyond 
this basement to the vast. O wing to a very considerahle slope in the land tow ard 
Hu-east, wldch, however, was not apparent on the surface, these smaller buildings 
at first appeared to be on a much higher level than the oilier monuments. But on 
eon tinning the work the second year they were found to he TeaBy part of the same 
'-roup. Aiul, indeed, it is now evident that they are a few of tlm many Utl je stupas 
Biuen-Thsang mentions. But although the work was continued at this part of the 
site some time after the rest of the excavation was closed, for the express purpose of 
determining this point, no conclusive evidence was found the imt year, indeed, up 
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to Mir clow of Mir first sc;w)ji t h ojierutions, tin! fact that a clay seal, inscribed with, 
the Bwhlhisl formula in diameters which Dr, Konow assigned to the eighth or ni nth 

century, was found in their immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood, was the only apparent link between 
them and the other monuments ( cf Pi2)* 

As for the sculptural remains found the first 
year, they were IV w and very inferior. Ilia 
vast majority were stucco of an uirp I easing 
and very debased type, which was nevertheless 
not lacking in interest, as the w hole method of 
their manufacture seemed different from the 
ordinary, I he limbs being modelled over t hin 
sticks hound with thread, which is something 
1 have never seen at any ether site In Mil- Pro¬ 
vince. Another noticeable feature was the fact 
that the pupil of the eye was regularly indi* 
cated, which Is almost never the case In true 
Gnndliam work. All ia all It seemed obvious 
that three fragments belonged to a definitely late period, which in the main might he 
called | wist-G anti ham, A few small pieces of stone sculpture were recove n L of the 
familiar Gandhftm type, Iml no single specimen showed anything like the excellence 
of even the average fragments from Sahribahlol or Tak fr t-i- Bain. 

The numismatic evidence, again, was both meagre an l nnsatisfactory. Of the 
nine coins p‘Covered, three were wholly illegible. One was a modem coin of no rele- 
Vancv T two others were oF the elephant and lion typo of Sabi coins, while the remain¬ 
ing three were of the Kuslmna period. 

Thus, up to the cud of the first year's operations, practically nothing was found 
from which any large deductions would have been warrantable* It was undoubtedly 
a Buddhist site tit great extent 1 but nothing had been recovered to determine the ques- 
tion whether il was Kaitishkn's ctuiitya or not. 

The total expenditure incurred up to this point was R 2.422-3-10, of which 
112,299-14*1: was drawn from tlie Budge! of the Public Works Department lor 190i- 
8, including a stun of 111,000 kindly reappropriated for the purpose by the Com¬ 
manding I toy al Engine--!-, Peshawar. The balance of R122*5-G expended In April 
was drawn from my own office Budget for 1908-9* 

The cost of the work in the second year was 114,290-1 1-3, all of which was very 
■r^j, orously \ >rov i( led 1 iy tin.- D i rec t - > r-G on era 1 o l' Arc! icol ogy < j ut of T m pt wla 1 fitnds. 

it had been. obvious the first year that the massive wall we had found on the 
north was of peculiar importance, and everything that was possible in the time and 
with the money a! our disposal was done to trace Its continuation, hut without 
success. In beginning Mie work the second year, therefore, this was our main ob¬ 
jective. As stated above, the w all terminated abruptly toward the cast and could 
not be traced further on in that direction. Bnl as was shown in the plan pat¬ 
ched with my Annual Repaid lor I907-S, we did find, instead of a continuation of 

this wall to the cask another smaller and rougher wall at right angles to it leading to 

c 1 
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the south, but not eonnechid itli the main wall* Only the northern end of this 
minor wall wiv* found the flr4 year, and found so lat^ in flu* season that it was in,- 
jMjssildo tii explore it properly. Iii.il: its relation to the main wall was a question of 
such interest that almost tin: tir>t thing attempted on the resumption of tin- work 
was to ascertain the nature and significance of this fragment. 

It seemed probable from the general roughness and uu finished appearance of 
the wall that it had not been meant to meet the eye* This could only mean cither that 
the side TO had met was the inside of ttie wall, wilh Ilu* eastern fare dressed as the ex¬ 
terior (which was found not to be the ease), or that it was an interior or strengthening 
wall, and this was insult to appear the more probable liy the fad tbai the nubbles which 
our cutting showed to bo thickly packed against its western faoo were definitely 
laid and not the mere accumulation of ttibri#. At the point of our cutting, how ¬ 
ever, no evidence of any parallel wall nil the west had been found, and search 
was accordingly made a little to the south of the original trench which we had led 
east and west along the face of the main wall of the stupa, rutting into the hank 
at this southern point, therefore, we advanced carefully from the west tow ard the 
rough wall, and were rewarded in due lime by meeting the parallel wall in question. 
This proved to be covered with stucco, and at the point first reached, sufficiently welt 
preserved to show the original design »f its decoration, namely, it line of seated 
Buddha figures sepamted one fram another by Iudo-Corinthran pilasters. This is 
of course a very familiar farm of decorcuimi, kit Ike sbo- of the figures was m much 
ilL excess e£ any I had hitherto seen in Gnndlifim that it was made evident at once 
tlint we had to do with some structure consider;!]i]y larger than ajiv detached jdiriuc 
would bo. For this reason w - did -,-n attempt fa turn any corner towards the oast, 
when, after advancing a few feet towards the south, llih stucco facing broke down 
and was lost, but continued clearing the line of it to the south, when isolated ling- 
menk of the f.miuhdiou were rwoveml at intervals over :i considerable length* _U 
no sign of a corner appeared any where between the main wall of I tie #l,lpy mid the 
lm gi‘ Trench oil the fiohth }tarnIIel to % cutting was then made in the northern side 
oj this east -west trench in order, f>y advancing to the north, lo meet the wall which, 
it was evident, must have led to l lie reret a I right angles to the decorated wall we 
had been billowing, l ids w e tnrliniatcly found before going very far and procccdetl 
to clear h in both diret*I ions, but especially towards I lie east to get our main lines as 
soon as possible. Meanwhile anollier stretch of the main Mpa wall had been met 
with much further to the east {cf , Plate Xl fa n, in perfect alignment with lie 
massive undeeomLnd wall lmmd in the previous year on the west, and this was ul-n 
followed both cost and west until it in turn was found to terminate abruptly at 
eitlicr enl In due time, however, the explanation of all this Became clear. We 
found, when we reached the eastern end of the stucco facade on tin? south, that this 
facade tamed to the north, then very soon again to Urn east, and then again to the 
north, in which direction it Continued up Io the line of the massive undeeonifad 
walls to east and nest* 

rhis decorated facade, therefore, formed a largo projection leading south from 
die central porami ..f Lbo main monument, with recessed comers at the mijliyil 
and south-west, This, of course, was an unexpected feature, and furnished us with 
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our first definite clue to the plan of the whole, and at the same time explained 
several things which had been puzzling the previous year. 

Our search for the corner of the main wall on the east having been fruitless, an 
attempt was made to meet the on-responding projection on the east (for up to this 
time we had no knowledge of the size of the stupa proper), and this was linallv met 
after clearing a number of little stupas and meeting with various detachexi buildings. 
It was hoped, of course, that by following the edge of this projection towards the west 
we should ultimately meet the main north-south wall on its eastern face, and thus 
be able to determine at least the south-east corner w ith precision. But the wall in 
question proved later to be completely broken dow n on both sides of the projection, 
which itself, however, is traceable in its entirety. 

Trial diggings on the western side of the stupa yielded more satisfactory results. 
Here the northern stretch of the main wall was soon found, and provi*d to he much 
better preserved, probably because the slope of tin* land from west to east had result'd 
in this p>rtion of the monument being much more deeply buried, and therefore better 
protected from the vandalism of those bent on exploiting the ruins as a quarry. 
The wall was at first mot at about its central point, from which it continued towards 
tin* north in excellent preservation, but broke down rapidly towards the south. 

But the most interesting feature on the west was a discovery of a very well-pre¬ 
served and very massive stone tower at the north-west corner. "Whether this was 
the actual corner or merely an intermediate |M>int in the facade was not certain 
until we could follow the curve and find how far it went toward the east and south, 
but as soon as this point was determined and the tower was shown to be the true 
corner, search was mi ule for the diagonally opposite tower on the south-east at the 
point when*, having no suspicion of a possible tow er, we had searched for a normal 
corner. AY e had round originally one single stone on the ground-level projecting 
towards the south out of the eastern end of the main wall, but what the explanation of 
this was it had been quite impossible to guess. After the discovery of the north-west 
tower, of course, everything, was clear. The single stone was seen to lie a fragment 
of the south-east tower, and the appropriate curve was accordingly marked out 
and search made for any further traces of this lost tower which might prove to ho 
preserved. Such traces were found, hut they were very few and pitiful. Never¬ 
theless, they w ere sufficient to prove the occurrence of a tower at this ]>oint t and to 
give us at last definite knowledge of the size and plan of the monument. For now 
wo had lM>th the north-west and the south-east comers, and could determine the true 
diagonal of the stupa and draw the entire outline by simple measurement. 

From this point the work was simple and the whole course of the western pro¬ 
jection was s]ieedily recovered and found to he the best preserved of all, the portion 
adjoining the main wall showing on both the north and south several Buddha 
figures in admirable condition ( cf Plate XIV (<*)). But as in the case of the 
southern projection, this decoration was found to break down more and more as we 
advanced from the main body of the monument until nothing hut the merest 
foundations were traceable. 

Trial diggings on the north, commenced before these points were determined, 
had led only to the discovery of one rough w all running north and south. As soon 
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a, the exact size and shape of tlie monument became known, tins was seen to be the 
interior of the eastern supporting wall of the northern projection. But the point 
was not established in time to permit of ouv doing more than recoTOrintt the eastern 
face of this projection [which has here lost its stucco ornamentation) before the work 
was closed for the season. A portion of the main wall on the north at the western 
end near the north-west tower was IMOvewA, and traces of the tower on both the 
north-east and the south-west also, hut both were lotmd lo be badly damaged. 

So far as the mam monument is concerned, therefore, this season’s work has 
airen us 'the main wall on the south and west and a small portion on the north, with, 
however no trace so far on the east, where the stones seem to have been removed. 
The eastern, the southern, and the western projections have been entirely cleared, 
and one side of the northern also, while all four towem have been set free to their 
foundations. It is, therefore, possible now to restore the ground plan ot the monu¬ 
ment with absolute certainty iu so far as its main outline is coneemed, and the 
actual recovery of the few portions now remaining hidden is a mere question ot 

removing earth. , 

Mlmt she purpose of these projections was is not at present determinable with 

mtainty. They seem too wide to hare been stops merely, and the fact that Hut de¬ 
lation op them is in ono definite horizontal band seems to mate against such a 
supposition. But that one or all of them contained steps is very probable, although 
no trace of them has as yet been found. At all events the projections appear from 
their structure not to be a later addition but an integral part ol Hie original plan, 
and we are thus justified in including them in estimating the total size of the 
monument, which is thus found to hare a diameter of 286 feet. 

These, as Fergusson says of Mart and, whose peristyle measures -21 1 feet, " are not 
dimensions to go wild about " in comparison with other famous monuments of 
antiquity, bul in comparison with other known monuments qf this class they are 
truly surprising* According to this same authority the groat stupa at Slnehi lias a 
diameter of 106 feet, the Dhamekkal Saniiilh has a stone basement OH feet In diameter, 
while the famous stupa of Amaravatt measures only 85 feet* The first class topes 
in Afghanistan arc said to measure usually something like 160 feet in eirctmfeuetioe, 
say a diameter of 55 feet at the outside, while even the great Manikyfila stupa in its 
diameter measures only 150 feet 2 indies. Thus among monuments of its own 
class (end of course comparison with any olheis is Inside the mark] the stupa al 


ShAk“jbkI-Dheri shows dimensions which are Indy gigantic, making it far and away 
the largest monument of its kind known in India. There can, therefore, he ab¬ 
solutely no question as to its identity. M. Foucheris reasons for locating KanishkaV 
ui'i'iii si if pa and monastery ni this rite imv m. -tru:^ ;i> to In* all but convincing oven 
as a pure hypothesis ; but w hen to all his arguments is added the vital Fact that the 
stupa is demonstrably the largest in India, the last shadow of a doubt is removed, 
and we can say positively that KanifihWs stupa hat been recovered at last. 

But this does not, u n for I unat el y, mean lo say thatall the problems connected 
with it are solved* The location of the steps, especially on the east, is very dt -li ¬ 
able, and also the determination. if possible, of something in the nature of a pavement 
above the decoration on the projections, it is obvious that the dome of the stupa, or 
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the main met Lire ul l ho pagoda (if, as T imagine from the desertpi inns giveil in Ilia 
Chinese pilgrims, tin. 1 monumenl was really a transitional form between the simple 
mIv pa and the Fur Eastern pagoda),could not have itself risen from the projections. 
Tln^e probably formed approach^ to (lie platform from which the dome of the sffrjm 
rose, w iili, In ail probability* a processional around it on this higher level. But so 
far this level has not been found. Nor would then- fie much hope of finding it in 
the present condition of the monument, were it turf For the fact that the main wall 
seems to he rmnplote at the north-west corner. Indeed, the top of the western wall, 
where? it joins the north-west corner tower, appears to he definitely on a level with 
the top of tin 1 latter, and ro this proved on being < den red to show something very like 
u pavement, it is possible that this portion of I he site will furnish ns the cine desired. 
Hie point is obviously an imjjortant one, for it it. docs prove possible to recover the 
higher platform, we may perhaps Hud at least traces of the base of the actual dome or 
other supers!na ture now buried beneath the mass of the mound, and tills is, of course* 
the portion of the whole site which would be most likely lo yield sculptural and other 
small remain". 

The fact that on three sides the projecting portions of the base showed stucco 
ornamental in n, while the main walls were every ulnae quite undecoratcd, was for a 
tiuir puzzling* and raised questions o. which no certain answer was forthcoming 
until eh>*T examination of the western projection solved The problem. Here, fortu¬ 
nately, the junction of the prnjeHing walls with ike main wall is preserved, and 
although the decoration on the main wall even here is lost, both the south-east and 
the north-east corners of the projection arc sufficiently intact to prove conclusively 
that this decoration originally turned the corner and run along I hi 1 main wall as 
well, the evidence for which point has been duly registered photographically. If is 
euriou* tint! tin s decoration should every where have been lost on the main wall, but 
I believe there is a definite explanation for it notwithstanding’, ft is perfectly de- 
mniisfcnihl'X where the western projection joins on, that in the case of the main wall 
(he surface wns coated with a layer of earth (probably mixed with chuna) only about 
one font thick. The reded on a kind of step of similar thickness skirting the whole 
wall, and over thi-s coating of earth was laid the decorated facing of stucco, with the 
seated Buddha figures between Corinthian pilasters. In other words, the plaster de¬ 
coration was very closely joined to the smooth surface of the wall, and has pooled off 
and disappeared in consequence. In the case of the projections, however, the depth 
of the earth Intervening between the actual wall and ike ornamental stucco facing is 
much greater. This means, of course, that the stucco fatting was much better sup- 
porhxl at these points, anti is, in my opinion, sufficient to explain the otherwise 
curious fact that the plaster hm been regularly preserved in the one case and re¬ 
gularly lostin the other. Why it is that even in the case of the projections the 
piaster h always better preserved near the main wall and more broken down as one 
advances from it is not quite clear, and I hare no explanation to offer. It is, l 
think, certain h' not an indication that the decoration was originally on a slanting 
line following the rise of possible steps, because wherever tins decoration is preserved 
i! shows onlv horizontal lines. Xor did these horizontal lines extend originally for 
only a fixed proportion of the length, and then a tapering decline begin, because at 
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as it. were, by a Ions und ulating garland upheld by little Erote l “^ cr ' 

worshipping figures at intervals leaning out of the background toward the Buddhas 
which device, extending continuously iiTOiuul the casket, terminates at a larger group 
Of fibres representing King Kanishka himself standing w ith an attendant on either 
side' Dr Vogel has pointed out to me that the worshipping figures, which are five 
in number, arc haloed and, therefore, must represent divine bangs. The two nearest, 
the kin" have haloes which assume the shape of a radiating sun and of a crescent, res* 
protiveh-. These two figures he consequently identifies with the sun and the moon gist 
which occur with similar distinctives on some of Kanisbka’s gold coins where they 
■„ e inscribed Miiro, 3Gt.ro, etc. («.«., Whin) and Jfao. On one coin we find both 
deities combined, Mihira to the proper left and Mao to the proper right, exactly as on 
the relic casket, the monogram occupying the place of the king in the centre. 5 It 
appeals that each of the two figures on the casket holds a wreath ill his right: and a 
sceptre f J ) in Ins left hand, as on some of the coins. The sun-god is evidently shown 
in the act of crowning Kanishka with Ms wreath, a well-know n conception of Greek 
and Persian art . It is interesting that, a similar device is found on the coins where 
the deity sometimes holds out a wreath (or hi some eases a liame of lire, a purse or¬ 
al, empty hand) over the monogram. Presumably the monogram is the royal symlrnl, 
as almost invariably the deity is turned towards it. All these figures are in very 
hMi relief and (be design as » whole is admirable in the highest degree. In point 
of execution, however, as pointed out by Mr. Marshall, tile casket shown manifest 
preof of artistic decadence, and thus enables us to affirm with certainty that the 
theory held by some writers that the Buddhist art of Gandliara owed its origin to, or¬ 
al least readied its prime, under Kanishka. is no longer tenable. That this is a 
definite step in advance is obvious. Kanishka’s casket was certainly not produced 
until the school of Gandliara had already reached its decline, and the only possible 
conclusion to be drawn from this fact, is that in its origin the school was considerably 
older For there is no doubt at all that, this is Kanishka’s casket. Not only have 
w e the figure of the king agreeing In all details with the images occurring on his 
coins, but the inscriptions which have been brought to light by cleaning leave no 
doubt on the point. Punched into the metal in a series of faint dots, like the 
writing on the famous Taxilu copper plate, these inscriptions occur on the upper sur¬ 
face of the lid. between tin- flying geese on the lower edge of the lid, and again in the 
level spaces above and below’the figures in high relief decorating the main body of 
the casket. Major-General B. H. Mahon. Director-General of Ordnance, lias been 
".yul enough to have the metal of the casket analysed, and writes as follows 
n -phe resulting analysis of the bronze casket is 

Copper 

Tin 

1j«hI 


ZlTIf 

Iron * 

]\I nilgai icbo 
llifFcrv/n^’ 


TiPls % 

11-15 „ 
„ 

im „ 
M. 
3*01 1 . 


— 1 pjiptnMj ttrrcwcd from TJellciUJltiff «trcdlpilfl£i, iff TPiy enmmon in the nculpture o! Gltidbur,i. 

r f w 4 / the Grtrk orwrf £tytl tV A’rnjj r/ Bnetria amt Tnifii r. LoikIjii ISfKf, pp. 139 ff., [M&- 
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“The latter item is rather large, but I imagine the amount of material at dis¬ 
posal u as iusutEcmnl tu enable a complete examination to be made* 

11 Ah you art? no doubt aware, ordinary bronze coins of the Reman period con¬ 
tained, Kav:—■ 

if 

('upper • **«*<*... *Sfl % 


and the composition of the casket is therefore remarkable in containing an unusually 
large pvoprtion of zira\ comparatively little tin* and a very lugh proportion of lead. 

“The combination of both lead and zinc is remarkable though one or other in 
usua L 


“ An ancient arrow head is said to have contained— 

Copper 7lh3 % 

Zinc , '24 5 „ 

brad * * * > « * ► * ■ * S*& „ 

4i Whether the large proportion of lead and zinc and the slioriage of tin will 
enable you to compare the bronze of this casket with any other bronzes of the same 
period is an interest teg problem. " 

The inscription on the upper surface of the lid begins just behind the 
Eodliisattva standing on the proper right of the central Buddha, and reads : 

Acliftri/ana[tk] Sarvattiv/idiiml m i prathjrahe. 

This is a well known Buddhist formula, and U usually translated " for 
the acceptance of the doctors or the Survastivadiu sect* 1 * All I he ahsharus 
here are quite clear and certain with the exception. of the U in praiigrahe, 
which might equally well be read as a rl Ln cursive Kliaroshthb however, n 
and H are very easily confounded, and since the pro is certain, it seems 
better to read the ah eh a r a as if, rather than assume the incorrect form pra* 
riffraff e t although the commonness of the form par iff raft e in inscriptions would 
lend support to the reading ri. 

The second line, which occurs along the lower lip of the lid* among the 
flying geese, in very taint indeed, and even quite eaten away in places, so tlmt 
no connected reading is at present possible. But even so the name Kauhhka 
appears definitely traceable. 

The third and fourth lines occur in the level spaces above and below the 
figures in high relief around llie main body of the casket, the let lei's being hi 
places crowded together and difficidt to decipher. But the reading seems prac¬ 
tically certain. The upper inscription reads : 

Deyadftarmo aarras/tftcana\m] h idas wharf ft a[m] bhavatit. 

This is also a formula, meaning “ may this pious gift adound to the welfare 
and happiness of all beings, and presents no difficulties. The nominative mascu¬ 
line in 0 , as well as the softening of th to ft in sitharlhum are familiar Prakrit 
forms, ami the d for / in hid a (=Skt. hila) is paralleled in one of the inscrip¬ 
tions from ChSrsada published by Dr. Vogel in the Annual of the Are Ideological 
Department for 1.908-4/ and is otherwise known. The forms of the al'sftaras rmo 


1 In cAndtuttSt, JJ, USO. 
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and tea (or ftvu), however, differ considerably from ihoae show n in Buhli r's tabliw. 
Tf is unfortunate that no facsimile can lie given, hut m general the former occurs 
a* ^ and the latter as £ , which is nearest to the form shown in Hie tables as 3£ 
column VJI, though differing greatly in the length of the righi hand stroke. 

Hie fourth and last of the epigraphs, however, is the most interesting of iht«e 
so far deciphered, and reads ; 

Dim* AifiiaUi naeahtniu 3 Kmmshkmu mhare Mahawnuttt xautyharmui'. 

The ha or Krniashkam is practically the only ukuhant in the whole cpi-muli 
about which there is any doubt at all, and lids is largely due tu the fact that it Ls 
m jumbled together with the preceding conjunct rm> that it is difficult to separate 
the dots. With this ptmble exception there can lie no doubt as In the muling and 
I would proyjose, therefore, to translate the whole ; 

“The slave (or servant) AgHala, the overseer of works at Kantshka'- eihdm in 

the st.tiHjhtfratt,ia of ilahasena/^ 

Tllu "' urd vihflra here seems to have rather the force of ttitpa or temple, a ad 
™? pnJ y lfl! ' r,p)li deduction from the epigraph appears to be that at the time when 
tins casket was made for Knnishka he was erecting merely a s/apein connection 
h i tli a monastic estahlishment already in existence on the site. IVho IHahasenn 
Was I am no nl ih' to say, Imt. the inscription dearly [joints to the real circumstances 
Iwvine; been as mentioned above, and it should he added that there is certain!v lm 
reason to doubt Hint they were so, the gigantic monastery of which Hiuen-Thssug 
speaks, and of which we seem to have definite trace* on the west of the pagoda” 
may very well have been erected by Kanishka at a Inter date. He would naturally 
have built his iUpa first, and the old name of Hlabisena would a, naturally 
hare been lost after once Kanishka’.* own monastery was established. It ig true 
of course, that tho legends recounted by the Chinese pilgrims to explain Kauhdikn’s 
erection Ol the seem to imply that the site wu> more or less wild, ami certainly 

unoccupied up to that time. But these particular legends are so manifestly 
overgrown with myth tl.a! they cannot have any serious weight in the face of the 
definite stale,omit made i„ the inscription. For there cannot bo the slightest mil 
doubt as to either the muling or the meaning of the ups^mpli 

The occurrence of I he Greek name Agifc la is another interesting point That 
a m sans did hud then- way to Indian Courts from the Occident in the first century 
of our em is well illustrated by the legend of St. Thomas, who is mid to have fori, 
orilered by our Iro.-d to proceed to the Court of Gondophnres, and, indeed, nothing 
could have been simpler tlinn the employment of Hellenistic workmen with the 
; mk [inm-ipa it.es oi Baetria in the immediate neighbourhood. For even f 
,LTn m . 1 **«"" f* di»PP«r with Ilnrumiij* there farm reason to sumxjse 

Li the Creek [Hjpelai »u disappeared at the time. The prevalence of the 

<■ eoiM i c art ot Gmndhura under the Kuslmua rulers shows conclusive] v Mint s„d, 
artists or artisans were employ^, » that the mention nf a Greek on E-Jui hW 
casket eu, irely agrees with the facts as we know them Bnt tl,„, i ‘,* * 

cf_Greek -wurteum foust Imre Wcommoner in the first 

J Tlir ijrni tKTitalmrmikn beep in the fwmi ~ t --’- -—- - _I___ ^ 

■ tv*t !.• urw ryet i ei i It! - Mil rti k jrllu, -ri,,, rjuSS mV 1 ^ 
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m the firat Christum ctmiury, than in the third, is obvious, nnd the definite iuni- 
Hon of n Greek in IDuiishL'k* employ 11 iny reasonably be looked upon as a slight 
confirmation of the view held liy those scholars who prefer to date Knuishka earlier. 
It wmdd certainly be surprising to lirul a Greek at Kanishka’s Court, if, as Nr. 
Bhaudarkar thinks, Knuishkn reigned from 27* A. Th A* for ihe name Agx&iln. 
Mr. Marshall has kindly sent- me tin- rnllowmg note : "'Hie form \\yijcntXas occurs in 
the last paragraph of Cap. IS of the VTHtb Bonk of Paiiflaiiius, where he is men¬ 
tioned as a man of Lush w lc> was victor in the Pythian festival held by the Atnphic- 
tyons. The forms , Ayeo7Atts; and ’AytitrCka*; also occur, the latter in a Boeotian 
inscription from northern (ireeee. 11 ' 

As can easily l>e inf erred firm i tin* ahove, the hulk of our ulicntimi this year 
was given to the recovery of the main monument itself. But incidentally a number 
of minor detached ImiIdioms were iincovered in its jmiiWiafce neighljourlmod. 
Further digging on the east has resulted in the recovery of a umuhnr of oilier 
small structures similar to those found the first year, which are do w seen certainly to 
belittle Hti*fUw of various shafts and sizes f Plate XT \h'\ ), The majority of thoso 
s.»ii far recovered lie In ifn- south-east of the main stiipfc, hut several have been found 
along the eastern face as weU, and it Is practically certain that furthe r excavation o ill 
disclo?kiyf‘t othei^lMdli e«s| and south-cast, aud presumably to the north-easi, b«>- 
This all agrees, there fore, very well indeed with what Hiuen-Tbsang tells us. We 

have the largest jKigndn in India on ..usl of a huge monastery. The entrance U> 

this. In- tells us was on the cast, and to Ihe rigid and left of Nils entrance wore 
number}^ little Jtt ftpa#. To the Tight of the entrance we have not yet dug, beyond 
following the outline «f tie- main monument, but to the left, that is to say to the 
south-easi, a certain amount of excavation has been carried out ; ami wherever ue 
gu in i his di red ion littlu ttfnpw are found clwely crowded together. In one respect, 
however, they do not seem to agree with what the pilgrim tells us* lie declares that 
tl ivy wen 1 ex cep! tonally < >r u ate a ml lav i si 1 1 y dew > ra ted, wh e reas such fotin da t i <> us as we 
luive so far recovered are, with a single exception, perfectly hare of decoration save 
such as consists of plain mouldings. The exception was an irregular sift pa base, east 
of the main monument, which was found tu have had u scries of stone bas-reliefs 
running around its sides about one foot above t he base, s-uric of which were in 
position, while badly damaged fragments of other larger reliefs, and one well-preserved 
group representing Kuhera and Haritl, measuring 2 feet square, were found in the 
surrounding dibri« (c/, Flate XI \ {&), ) 

Another sculpture of considerable interest is the bas-relief illustrated iu Ihg. [c) 
of Plate XIV, Apparently the main iutc-ulicm in this composition is to depict the 
archery contest in which the Bodhisattva, demonstrated his superiority to the other 
Sakya youths. To the right is seen tin- Budhisuttva m the act of drawing his how 
(evidently in this case not the gigantic bow of Sirhlmhanu, but the one used In the 
earlier part of flic contest ; for it is stated in the Lalilavistam that in drawing the 
former, SiddiiHha did not oven rise from bis scat ). Behind him stands an Interested 
spectator, possibly the Dandapani mentioned in the text; while in front arc I wo 
children, one with a quiver, and the other apparently holding a long staff, to the 

• Lsil'lell itnd Greek-Eayhsh tlxiroH p. S f. p, ^ctyTjicrtAftQS. 
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tap of which is affixed some circular object, whose nature is not dearly defined. It 
is possible that this refers to the iron drums which, the Ralhisattva is about to pierce 
with hk arrow ; hat if this is so, it must he acknowledged that the representation is 
exceedingly feeble and unsatisfactory, I 1 he remainder of the composition, the left 
band portion, that is to say, seems to refer not to the archery contest itself, but tu 
some other feat performed by Siddhartha on the same occasion. For he seems 
certainly" to be represented again in the haloed figure in Ihe left-centre, who is shown 
holding a rojie, the greater |Kirt of which is coiled up on the ground by his side. The 
intention of the sculptor here as well as in the two attendant figures to the left, 
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cntirely escapes mo. It seems quite possible that the object held in such a 
conspicuous w ay by the figure appearing out of the background belaud the IhvUiisattvii 
is a clumsily represented sling in which the figure is fixing a stone. Nothing 
that I can find in the LalitaYistarak account of these atliletic contests seems to have 
any bearing on the problem. IV hat exactly is meant by the “ Paiaijraha ' 1 in 
which the Podhisattva Is there stated to have excelled (Chap. XII, P. Idfi, line 11 
in Lefmaim’s edition) is not clear to me. The interpretation, therefore, must 
remain undetermined for the present; hut that some one of the athletic contests 
is intended appears practically certain* 

M. Alfred Pouches, Professor of Sanskrit at the Sorboune at Paris, has 
favoured me w ith the following interesting note on the sculpture discussed above, 
Plate XIV (e) 

“Bus-relief de Shah-ji-kT-Dheri (Essay d Interpretation„) 1 ' 

“ 1- Partie droite. Le Budhisattvu (niiuM) debout, bande sou are ; un Sakya 
adult e (sonphre?) ku sou tlent le coude droit; dev ant lui deux enfant* tiemient 
Pun le oarquois, l*autrc la cible. {Qu’est-ce qul est figure sur la cihJe ?J CV$t le 
eoneours de tir k Fare. 111 

if II. Partie gauche : trois persoimages. 

(rt) An milieu et nu second plan un jeune Sri kyti elhye vkiblement dans sa 
main droite le bout de deux eordes d’une fmude, dans la pochette de 
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laquclle il place clc la main gauche un projectile; e’est unrappcl du 
match (le fronde.” 

(4) II s’ensuit que le rouleau represente a, terre est aussi un rouleau de corde, 
les torons en sont figures de la memo innnierc. Or & droite le 
Bodhisattva (nimbe) et & gauche un jeune £akya tiennent chacun de 
la main droite unc des deux extremites de cette corde en merchant 
dans (les directions oppose cs: la seule explication possible est done 
qu’il s’agit d'un match de “ tug-of-war.” Pourquoi non ? Nil uovi sul> 
sole. Malheureusement, je ne vois pas que le texte du I alita-vistara 
nous donne un nom pour ce genre de *port parmi tous ceux 
qu’il dnumere.” 

A very large number of other sculptural fragments in stucco and terra-cotta were 
found to the west of this stupa. These were for the most part curiously grinning 
heads, which seem certainly to have been grotesques of sorts, together with more 
serious doll-like heads w earing high and elaborate head-dresses (Fig. 3). "Whether 
these are very late forms of Budhisattvas it is impossible to say, but that they, as well 
as the grotesques, the floral ornaments, and the heads of boars and dragons (or 
perhaps better ndgas ), which were recovered here, formed part of the ornamentation 
of these buildings, now* lost, seems certain, and perhaps gives us the clue to their 
present unadorned condition. FY>r if, as appears probable, these structures belong 
in the main to the later centuries during which the site was occupied (they may even 
be later than Hiuen-Thsang’s visit in some cases), they were not erected during the 
period of that stone sculpture which is typical of Gandliara. Instances of real 
Gandliara sculpture, therefore, would naturally be rare, and would be found only 
where ancient sculptures had been procured from older buildings and reset, as w as 
almost certainly the case as regards the stupa just mentioned, which has ever)* 
appearance of being a very late structure. The bulk of the ornamentation, however, 
wjis stucco and terra-cotta and modelled earth painted (as is shown by the numerous 
fragments of such figures which were found). And this has for the most part dis- 
appeared, owing to its perishable nature, leaving the little stupas in their present 
unadorned condition. This hears out, then, my original theory, mentioned in 
my first report. That only late sculptures of a very decadent type should prevail 
at Shah- ji-ki-Dheri was what might have been expected. It was the almost 
total absence of older fragments which raised a doubt last year. But this year a 
sufficient number of older fragments have been found to prove early occupation, and 
one find in particular establishes the great antiquity of the site beyond perad- 
venture. 

This, one of the most interesting finds so far recovered, consists of a number of 
fragments of inscribed bricks foimd among the debris on the western edge of the 
western projection of the main stupa. No single unbroken brick was recovered, but 
from the fragments one can infer that they measured originally 9x6 inches by 
about an inch and a half in thickness. They show curiously corrugated baeks 
w ith smooth faces, but the most peculiar feature of all is that the smooth face shows 
a thin coating of coarse glaze, thus giving us proof of the use of glazing at a date 
much earlier than has hitherto been known. For beneath this glaze the epigraph 
had been incised, which enables us to date the fragments with tolerable accuracy. 










ABC H iEOLO^ 10 A h REPOI1T. IflOR-fl 




Belt although it very large number of such brick fragments ware recovered in mir 
particularly < k nr«?ful search, only eighteen were found with any writing preserved on 
thorn, and in Ihe iviajorsty of ca»™ even these shownd only om- nr two lei 1m each. 
Olio, hmvoviT, hears tin epigraph “ ^ liicli appears to he part of a com¬ 
pound,’and another the letters * + ”, bid no complete record can In- made out. 



Fiir. t. 


The most importimt fact to ho noted, however. is ttiat Ihe el in meter used is 
ancient KharoshiJii of a period, in my opimoru intermediary between the extreme 
varieties known, say 1st century A.D* Thai sucli an epigraph iiiliricks would have 
hum moved from one place to another is, to my mind, out of I lie question, and ils 
occurrence here is. therefore, another posit ire proof of the early date of the monument. 

Tlie coins recovered confirm the jhh riI. Tor of the nunn cupper coins found 
at various plants Ihe majority of those in a recognizable condition bduflg to the 
Kushana jmtuhL although a leu were as late as the Sahis of Kabul. Tin only one, 
however, from which important conclusions ran hr drawn with Certainty is the 
copper coin <»f Kani&hka found in the centre oE the tstuptf mound beside (lie relic 
chamber, I he significance o! this discovery is obvious, for tiiis coin alone would 
have been strong presumptive evidence as to the identity of the relics, even if the 
casket had proved to he immsnihciL As it is. it harmonizes perfectly with all the 
evidence from other sources. 


Throughout the first season’s npesrations at Shah-jf-kt-DUen mxr attention was 
Kivn wholly to tin- *li>pa mound. Imping lliere, if anywhere, to ti-id definite proof 
of the identity of the site. But on resuming file work this year if was derided to 
examine at least a portion of the larger monastic mound io the west as well. A 
series of trial pits was aceorifinely duir across the centre of tfin mound from east 
to west in the hope of detannin lm> the level and position of the dented courtyard. 
But although a pavement, of pounded l.rick-dust was found at tin liottoin of ’each' 
<1'<1 uot fl«d any trace of building*, and for this leason made trial diffi>inifs 
to tin* i.’urt. n*‘e*. however, an i n ti'icate mane of walls was found very near the sue* 
filer, which time did not permit- of our dotting. But more satisfactory resulta were 
obtained at the south-east. As show n in rIn- very Brief rejiort of Lieutenant C. \ 
Crumpton, 11.13., dated JKIth Jlar-lt 1R75. the Sappers and Mine rs under his com¬ 
mand had. as lie rails it. opened out “ the rtescendino gallery on the south side of 
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the mound ,f {marked A on his plan). This gallery, lie says, " was cleared out to a 
length iff i\2 feet from the month, when :l circular chamber 10 feet hi diameter was 
reached. On clearing: this out water was reached, and no trace of a continuation 
of the pnfnmTTf from this chamber was found ; possibly this was an old well," 
trace of this well was visible mi our arrival. IVhat we actually found was a rough 
innm-l Ju-, seemingly, liv the Suppers and Mimws themselves in (he south-east end 
of the mam mound leading at a sharp incline downwards and to the north well into 
the body of the mound. There was no indication of any passage or gallery except 
the tunnel itself, which had been led right through a pavement between two largo 
brick columns, which the exca valors seetn not to have nuticed. The edge of t&ifi pun- 
nient was elearh traceidde on both sides of the shaft they had sunk, and also one 
corner of *>m of the two columns We begun our uork at this spot, therefore, with 
this definite clue. The tilge of Ihe pavement was cleared on both sides of the tunnel 
Uw a width cl 'l or 4 feet fas far ns it was safe to clear it With the muss of ovrrhang- 
in» earth above, > and the column* Wert' holli set free. In order to get at this very 
deeply hunt'd building, which si'em* certainly to he a monastery, a french was then 
outlined on the surface in line uith the two columns already mentioned, but to the 
west of the tunnel, in tin- hope of recovering a definite eolunnade. But long before 
anything like the required depth was reached, the diggers came upon another pave¬ 
ment sonic lu feet above the first. In order to find nut what lids was, therefore, the 
Idea of sill king a trench to uncover the lower monument was for the time being 
laid aside, rind the men were ordered to clear idle upper pavement first of all. 

Meanwhile the remains of an entirely modern adjoining the tunnel 

on the east had been cleared. Here again n rough brick pavement was found, but 
onlv (V 5 * above the lower monastery, and thus not 01 s the level of the upper 
pavement on the west. Tn order not to have all access to the lower building dosed, 
we rut through Mils brick pivement on the cast and went down to ihe level of the 
older uuiiiiiuicnl:. Here the original pivriueul waft found to continue, and in line 
with the two columns previously noticed, a third was found to the east, hut in a 
pior state of preservation. North of tins, however, a fourth column was recovered 
measuring 4 ' Uf square ftlie columns vary slightly, hut all approximate tins measure¬ 
ment) risin fP to a height of -V tr, or just beneath the pavement we had removed. 
It seems evident. therefore, that we have here t lu- Inside corner of n monastic build- 
inw mid I here is a reasonable hope that the main lines of this building can ike re¬ 
covered The fact tliat the limited portion of this pavement which we were able to 
approach lids year was covered with various hits and fragments of metal and so 
Forlli I lie hiding one Buddhist temple ornament in excellent preservation, vepreseul- 
I ,y (( , Tlitce Jewels supported on a central shaft crossed in the middle by a trident 
and terminating in a eresent below [cf. Kg* 5) t makes it probable that a thorough 
cl emu nee would yield interesting results. Tins brick columns, moreover, are, 
in Mr Marshall's opinion, the largest known examples of such struct mvs in 
early "monastic architecture in India, and this points elearly to the importance of 
the building . 1 The level on which that lowest pavement occurs, it should further - 

Tfthinfc thm cua he no douM that tit* misai™i«i of tbe« hick eolupaui «M imitate in the M*r wre t*mp. 
j, h hi ae^^vwlteo hnUdlmr n»Uiri»l 1 * lw!f writbmil motor, tint il in til tfio 

caiw of rui4*Ltwu piling. H-^- J 
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more be noticed, is about the level of the tit-ids surrounding and burying the main 

stupa . so that there is every possibility 
that an even older structure will he found 
beneath the lowest remains yet discovered 
in this portion of the site. The explana¬ 
tion of this greater depth here is further¬ 
more clear. The oldest building was 
manifestly burnt down, as is witnessed by 
the strata of charcoal traceable in the 
sides of our cutting. Over the ruins of 
this older building another structure was 
raised as time went on, and the process 
seems to have been repeated a number of 
times. There are at least three definite 
pavements at different levels at this one 
corner of the mound alone, and a little to 
the north yet other walls and pavements 
at other levels still. Of all these, however, 
only the uppermost one has as yet been 
cleared to its edge, so that this is the only 
one which can be described in detail. 

In form this pavement, which is com¬ 
posed of bricks very carefully laid, measur¬ 
ing 16" X 10", is square, with a measure- 
tip 6. rnent of 1V10". There are no evidences 

so far of any hounding walls, hut along the southern edge of tie* pavement a long 
narrow pile of masonry occurs, built of large blocks ol conglomerate 1J X 7 ,and 
measuring itself 11' 0" X 1' 3\ This seems to have been a sort of altar or pedestal, 
for at either side of it, and advanced a little from it towards the north, is the square 
base of what seems to have been a 11-sided column measuring in the base 1' .T and 
in the shaft 3' 11" in diameter, with which two similar bases correspond on the 
north, the four forming evidently the supi>ort for whatever originally covered the 
altar. Among the small finds recovered on this pavement were a few coins and a 
fragment (about half * of a steatite medallion decorated in low relief with the very 
animated figure of a warrior evidently in combat with a person or animal now 
lost. 

On the whole, the smaller finds in both mounds were both few and disappoint¬ 
ing. A number of undecorated pottery howls were found near the eastern end of 
the wall north of the high pavement described above, and one very large earthen¬ 
ware jar. But apart from the sculpture fragments mentioned above as coming from 
the eastern portion of the whole site, and the coins discussed elsewhere, few articles 
call for specinl mention. One or two fragments of colossal sculptures in stone were 
found, notably a huge head, now badly damaged, and the broken torso of a Buddha 
figure, the latter in the debris above the southern edge of the western projection, 
but no large sculptures in good preservation were recovered. One earthenware lamp- 
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stand, however, is worthy of notice. A round and fairly deep howl, it shows a 
square receptacle in the centre raised on a short pedestal, with all four edges in¬ 
curving in a very graceful way, while the edge of the whole is set with ten little 
cnirdgh$ of the usual form, making all in all a little collection of lamps that must 
have been very effective. But these, together with a small clay sealing with the 
Buddhist formula in late characters from theuppermost pavement in the monastery, 
are almost the only articles of interest among the vast mass of nondescript trag¬ 
men ts encountered. 


1). B. SrooNEii. 


2 
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THE SEPULCHRAL TUMULI OF BAHRAIN 


- --«■- 

HI STORY, 

T HE kingdom of Bahroi n was well known to the ancients—by the designation 
perhaps of its largest island—from the earliest times. 

Under the name of Niduk-ki (or Nituk ?) in the Akkadian language, and of 
Tiivun or Tilmun in Assyrian, it was frequently associated with the districts of 
llilakh and Afngau (probably the modern Oases of Hasa and Qa|if) in the Mesojio- 
tamittn inscriptions, 

Sargon 1 of Akkad reduced NidukkI and "the black-heads ” about 1770 B.C,, 
and Ids son Naram-Sin defeated the kings of Hagan and Apiruh (Biblical, Opliir?) 
in the same neighbourhood a few years later. 

Two thousand years later the annals of the younger Jargon, King of Assyria, 
record that lie received the submission of Hupir, King of the islands, 

Tt is therefore no matter for great surprise that n stone should have been found 
in Baiun in 30 years ago, bearing h Hieratic Babylonian inscription, which has been 
transliterated hy Sir H. lbiwhiiKon Hekal Rimugas, eri-Iuzuk, Aqiru, i.c., 11 The 
Palace of Rimugas, the servant of Atercury, of the tribe uf Ogyr.” 

Tour a ltd a half centuries after Hupir or about 325 B,G„ the existence of the 
islands was noticed by the historians of two Greek exp*! it ions which explored the 
coasts of the Persian Gulf under the orders of Alexander the (m?at. 

The first squadron, commanded by Xearclms and Orthagoraa, was coasting up 
ihc Persian side when ut Oaracta or Vuroctha, the modem Kishm Islands, a pi Ini 
named Mithiopastes was taken into service. This Afithropastea, we learn from 
Strabo's accouul, had been banished hy King Darius fe Tyime, the island when? was 
to be seen the tomb of King Erythras * on a high mouml covered with wild palina> 
*und he had subsequently tied to Ymoctha from Ogyris, which t he ref ore we *mm to 
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have been synonymous with, or adjacent to* las place of exile—Tranp. It has been 
pointed out by Sir H* T'awlinson * 1 ttuil Arrian, in stating that the tomb of King 
Erytlinu was on the island of Vnractha itself, fans evidently misquoted bis authority, 
the original and now forgotten historian of the expedition. 

Andrastbenes, the commander ol b Alexander's other expedition, travelled down 
the Arabian roast as far as rbe islands Tyros and Arados, which he place* in the 
vicinity of Gerrim t the earlier Milukh ?) on I lie mainland. These islands* according 
to Strabo, contained temples resembling those of the Hi* ami clans* buill by colonials 
of that nation. 

It is suggested by Sir IT. Itmvlinson that the names Tyrine and Tyros are the 
Persian versions, as given by the pilols, of I he old mime Tilvun, fill or TUa, while 
the name ol I lie lesser island seems to survive to the present day in the form Arad, 
which belongs to one of the villages still existing thereon. 

Following upon the <rneco-Egyptian miters, in the first century A. IX, the 
Roman Pliny describes the island of lyIns, opposite Gonrlm on the mainland* as 
being famous for its (Riirls : he also mentions Ogyris as the site of Erythrra* tomb* 
A century Inter, the googniphei Ptolemy slows Tvlos amt 1 haro islands oji his map, 
anil makes rncnliuii of Avathos the lesser island and * htgoris in his text, The posi- 
lions of Ptolemy's islands are, like the outline of his roast in this neighbourhood* 
considerably in error, bul it. is not difficult to identify Tharo wItb the modern T&rut 
island Opporite Qallf, and to infer thereafter I be identity of Tvlus with Bahrain* 

In the seventh century A.1X the Christian province of Katara ftbe modern 
Q^tav) included live secs, (1) Thrift, (2) Missiumg* (3) Talon or Tllum, (4) Kliattt 
mm (fi) Ha jar* which perliBps may be identified with the modem (1) Darin on 
Tarut Island, (-) Soraahij, the northernmost village of Mmharraq Island* marked 
on Niebuhr's map, (3) Bahrain proper (/>., the largest island of the group), (t) 
Khali, or the coast-line from Salwa. to Qatlf, and (o) the Hasa Oasis* 

In iueduevai days, 2 the Arab geographers knew Bahrain ns the mainland dis¬ 
trict, which stretched from Basin to ‘OmVtn and from Yatnamn (in Yajd) to the 
Persian Gulf, the Arabian islands of which it included. The capital of Ibis district 
was Ha jar meaning town) or Alisa* the modern HasS. At the present day this 
last name is used indifferently for the Oasis of about TOP square mites and for the 
chief town which is more specifically known as Hoi'uf— of, the similar practice 
regarding Bahrain and its capital Manama and Qatar with its chief town Delia, 

The origin of the name of Bahrain, "the two waters,” is explained IiyYaqiit ns 
referring on the nno hand to a * Buhaira 1 ** little sea ” which receives the aorplua 
waters of the Hasa springs on the irigG of the Oaris, and on the other hand to flic 
Persian Gulf, Another suggested explanation is Dial t In - waters referred to are the 
Shaft -ill-* Arab estuary and the subterranean river which feeds the springs of Ha-a. 
Qntif, and the Bahrain Islands, According Jo verbal information which lms been 

■ J. R. .1. V, % ..I-Yu N. S. (MWfc 

TbL' ■ hU w*vi-J( uf 111 # priori which I Imwf hwtt a l »lo eu. (Hinault jimutwII} 1 i- Vaq9t'« *■ -liii' j:w«-itl-JtuJi!:,n,'' 

tLr, ftviii w ■. Et Sir H RjtwEiisun i|iid 1> - in If:* 11 Xulf.s on C.'iptiiin Purincl'i Im'^hU," in J, R. J. .< citjscl >i 

1 mi5vrn|anii, tuwi vt'SV tlmi tbti h! writu-ri of lh< F^fl [tniurtL H;i ruwllliT, llm Hntiqil, Iflliikkrf Jdllsj. AJiii-i- 
Fi.la, Urn KlmWrin, ilsji Ivk'lfi*. i"* m yum-rat ii^rucment re_r:in|in^r tbu limits of B»tinib, rniri iho eriaeipul 

f'Hjn&ms a ml tntas ['.mod wiiiuo it» brift]«r?_ Ct, F. WflstnnfotLl* Udhttiji vnd Jetndi, mr. Xarn Ar-ttRsefen (f t *t 
Ajruphm hc-*vkritt*rt ttSU iJiu■ -11 IS 74. Ell.j 
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pveD to me. the Hasa Oasis h bordered on the 0 , 1 st and west liy tfcrge marshy lak<^ 
naming an area of several miles each- 

A third solution therefore would seem to be passiMe, giving the name proper to 

w- *, 7* - ,' te , 8Ubse ' 1UCDt Cxtem ’ ion tte 1“8« district, including Qatar 
Qatd and (he islands would easily occur when these latter came under the domfna- 

hon ot one rider or perhaps one tribe, th- Bani Bialid for instance, who certainly 
were pre-eminent throughout the whole area a few centuries ago. 

Taqut gives us two other pieces of interesting information The -mcieiil 
■nhabdants of Balmain, he says, were Himyarites, not Arabs, using ~TZ£ 
writing different from Arabic. On., of their islands. A wit, is named after -, r„| 
another of their gods was called Mnharrf* At the present dav ifid™, 

S «;r f ^ “t f 0Wn “ thp «** town alone containing 

about-0,000 inhabitants. It is on this island that the ancient villages of Arad 

7 V r? r “■ Tt Sren,S s,lr l ,rifi “" «•* ‘lie name Arad is not went ion- 
A jf T 77: f ° r ” ' asn ^ s » H. I’awlinson that, there can be no con 

^“n iZig^t PM k " liS anthW!, - V ^ - 

’"P* 0 " “ - * M-r.«» In n«a r« Zta ^ 

1 tllsge named Arrat ( ij I ) , bn, the place mistaken for it is written An ( i, 

SESSsi-srjaSaSHS: 

I give beloiT the names m Y(iqut T 9 f>eiiersi] Ksf u U; 1 1 f 
belonging to the region of old time Bahrain ***** * 

1 - Ara, a well and ancient Bedouin camping ground north of ‘ Won 

“ Ha*. The inland Oasis: aho an alter 

native name tor tile chief town Hofuf. The names of the' ^ u 

••rts §afa and A ushaqqar are still purred, the former bom-appS 
to a spring and flowing ® 3 pj)Ju*r| 

J «™ ! * ° ,C Jfl r f W ‘" d of B 7 rain - guuMfe called Bahrain, 
t. Bain rum, a largo tract, containing mfim- ™- n ii r , 

Trucial'Oman coast. ‘ woUs, inland and south Of the 

5. Thij, a ruined town in the'Wadi-nl-\r,Vs „ 

of the Ilasa t W ^ “ C0MHteMbte north 

fi. Jabala, a village on Bahrain island. 

7. JubaiJa, ditto. 

8. .ful'nir, ditto 

» Jm.Lu . . mi„l rt4 . • _ 

star*■*—- -s. « szz 

EL |n U* the coast-line from Qatif to Snhva 
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11. Uitr, ll group of wells oil a caravan route U> the interior. 

12. Diirin, a ktwii on Tumi island, sc [in rated from the mainland by a shallow' 

sea, foldable at low tide. 

13. Kmnailfl, a village of Qatar. 

14. Sabin*, a well, now disused, on the caravan route to Najd. 

15. flahn khji , au immense salt marsh, which divides Hasa from f Oinfiu, 
lb. Saninbij, the northernmost village on Huharraq island. 

17. Saida, a village rm Bahrain inland. 

IK iSulnsil, a broad torrent-like stream running through the IlasTi Oa-A- 

19. Turaibil, a village in the Hasa Oasis. 

20. Uliahai’an, a hill and district near Qatif* 

21. ‘Allan, the coastal tract between Qati f and Kuwait. 

22. ‘Uqair (generally pronounced AJgair or ‘Ojulr), the port for the Hasi 

Oasis, now garrisoned by the Turks. 

23. ‘Unak (now pronounced * Anile and "Anich), a village anil tort in the 

Qajtif Oasis. 

21, Ainain, a favourite camping ground with wells north of Qatlf. 

25. ‘Avon, the northern most village of Hasa, walled and moated, 

29. Ghalm. a spring and garden, sou i li of 'Avon. 

27- Qara (] in>noirnced Gara), a large ci reulor hi 11 in the IIasa Oasis. sit.uated 
about 5 miles east of Hofiif town. The German traveller Hermann 
Btttohftrdfc 1 who paid a Hying vnsit Lo Uasn In 1994, wrote of this place : 
* s I found great interest in the li horn s distant (from Hoffif) village 
of Gara, with its wonderful sandstone formations and its extensive 
caves, which in the but weather arc used as cool summer dwell ingsA 
1 understand that it is the people of Hofuf itself who chiefly occupy Ihi '-e 
caves m the hot months, I hough the lower slopes of the hill maintain 
in addition a dozen permanent villages just above the level of I he 
date-gardens and rice-fields which surround it mi every side 
2*. Qatar, the extensive promontory of the mainland east of Bahrain. The 
name perhaps originally applied nlore properly to the chief town on its 
eastern side, now called generally A(1 Doha (‘Him Bay "j. 

29. Qafjf, the chief tow n of the costal Oasis, north-west of Bahrain. 

39. Qulaika, a common name, applied to a hay in Bahrain as \\ e[] as to I w o capes 
on the mainland, one of the Qatar promontory and the other of Qallf. 

31. Muzairhu a village of Ho$a. 

32. Niita 1 , more commonly called Ant A, a village in the TVadi-alAI iyn 

north of lima. 

33. Xaqair, n group of wells, north of Hosa, 

34. Ha jar, a nnmts—not used now, but well known by t radii ion to have 

formerly belonged to lfofuf. 

'tfi. Tab rin (or Jaltrin), an Oasis with a bad reputation for unheal thine s 
south of Hasa. Its villages are now deserted, I hough the date groves 
still exist hir the heuoJit of (hi► Bedouin, 


1 MimlflTiti in 1 J 1 * ’npji n'w ki'pi i r It Lid Bill,. 
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Another name mentioned by Yaqut, thou S b unrccogniwil now, may ]ieriii.]>> 
lie of interest—Turn, *■ Ibe Madina chief city’ of Aural." fan 
this lii' the Tyru$ ui the Greek travellers r 

At the* Lime of tlie conversion to Islam, Bahrain in tin- hirir*■ i 1 of the 

name seems to hare been an appanage oi toe Peraian province oI llira. go\ tuned 
by the practically independent Alferov ALimdhir. I'wo and ;i ball centurion tutor 
the whole district with Qatar and 'Oman fell under tin schism of the KartiiuUiiuns, 
who originated from Kula,und who illustrated Uie general antagonism and reaction* 
felt throughout Arabia and Persia, against the prominent despotism mumn\ by 
the Calif ate and the Quraiah tribe* Tbi- tenets professed liy KarmAtb s lullow'ers 
were pantheistic m theoiy ;liuI socialistic in practice They ra-avh-d the Quran 
as an allegorical book, iijjectod all revelations, lasting and prayer and ivi re; 
COnnnuimtie even m the matter of wives, [n 11211 AJJ. these sectaries actually 
succeeded in storming Mecca itself, violating I In 1 Ea'ha and removing the sacred 
Black 8tone to Hasa, only restoring it under henry ransom some twelve years 
later. 1 

The sect existed, gradually weakening in power, for tun hundred years to 
Arabia, though one division, the “ Assassins" of North-Eastern Persia, survived u 
century more, and the ■Syrian Druses of the present 'lay are con si dent! hj some to 
descend from the same source. 

The history of Bahrain [lining lids period, till Lhe close of the fifteenth cent my, 
seems to have no record, though a- the agricultural classes ami villagers generally 
at the present day, both in the island* and in Ijayi and Qa|if, are Shla% it seems 
certain that a close connection with Persia must, have again quicklv been resumed, 
even if it did not exist during the ascendancy ot the Kamuithians, whose apostles 
themselves oume from Persia* 


From lot)“ to the Portuguese succeeded in obtaining tin mastery of the 

islands for the sake of the pend industry* and that their power must have been real 
Is evidenced by the fad that their substantial loti Was hugely built with the stones 
takua from the ancient and larger mustpie of ih. island, the two minarets of which 
still stand, unciired for by Lhe present Arab rider, to guide the steamers of to-day to 
their customary anchorage. 

The Portuguese were eventually (haven from Bahrain with ignominy by Shall 
* Abbas the Great, alter which the islands became a dependency, nttimes nominal only, 
of the Persian Port Governors, who themselves wen; sometimes, pcrlmi** general! V, 
Arabs of the Persian Coast. 


In 1788* at n time w hen they were practically independent, lie sr islands were 
captured by n mulWmiry of Arab tribes bailing originally from Kuwait though 
temporarily Irani Qatar, the leader of which founded "alter several virkd Hides 
u firmly established government over the Principality, 

With regard to the later history of the (Jaws of Hasa and Qatlf il will suffice 
to say that they quickly, though unwillingly, succumbed to the Wahhabi Power of 
Kajd hl the hist quarter of the eighteenth c cui my, and tha t in 1H71 they were cap- 

1 Car* Ii/A« 4u ^ ^ /„ jfiatfmuttt tilt amir* ifb**itnrt ef tir 

iftMtjriip h I f io r r-'fljftrf fi * 3 fK 1 * LElJt, 1 ftb - b 
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turerl from the Uittor Ivy Turkish troops and formally absorbed in the Basra WiBSy&t 
of the Ottoman Empire, 

Geographical Description. 1 

Tin 1 larged island of the Bahrain group, itself how properly known as Bahrain 
with Manama for its chief town, is about 40 miles long lTom norib to south ami 12 
nub's wide at its northern extremity, while it tapers to a point at the southern end. 
The district fertilized by the bountiful fresh-w aha- spying*, which seem to be a 
t*(> 11 1 i in ini i (in of l In >se appearing i n the E asi a ntl Qatif n ia i n land Ouses t i s somc- 
what sharply defined ; it in eludes, beside the northernmost quarter of Bahrain Island, 
the whuh island id Muhavraq, and the northern lmIF of Sitrsi Island, appearing as 
welt in the form of submarine springs within these lineal limits on various mils, 
which are uncovered, or almost uncover* d t at low tides. 

The sepulchral tumuli, the subject of this report, arc found only on the 
main island- Besides appearing in some four or fire scattered localities in the midst 
of ihr garden cultivation iintl villages where, from the height of the ground surface, 
or perhaps the deep sandiness of the soil, the land is perforce left waste, the rammda 
are seen chiefly skirting the whole of the inner edge of the northern cultivated area, 
which roughly ujipeai’s in the s|i;ipc f>f a y *mng moon tapering down the east and 
west shores of (hr island into the narrowest widths of a IV■ u hundred yards, Inland 
of the cultivation, after the intervention of a bare sandy plain, averaging perhaps 
a mile in \\ idth, the ground in places rises abruptly in cliff formation and elsewhere 
gently slopes up to a height of about 200 feet, presenting for about a couple of miles 
in the direction of the centre of the island a limestone surface strewn witli tlintv, 
lieheiv-covend pebbles and frayed with dry water courses or nullahs at every few 
hundred yards. On the inner edge of this highland the country drops <nrator-like and 
generally with overhanging rocky surface some 15 to 3b feet, so that a winding 
passage of descent for pack-animals into the centre of the island can be round only 
at rare intervals of several miles. IV it bin the “crater,” which however is certainly 
not of volcanic origin, occur spaces of meadow land {ready-made in appearance for 
racing, polo, mid similar games!) intermingled with bare and stony patches of gravel 
and rock. In the centre of all rises JebalM-Biikban, the black rocky hill of 140 foot 
in height which constitutes the first land mark for mariners steering for the islands. 

It is. as I have previously observed, on the northern and western slopes nf the 
flinty up-land and on the sandier soil at its foot that the principal collection of 
moundfl is seen. The area here covered by them is fully 20 square miles, and in many 
directions and quarters the smaller tumuli, having diameters at their bases of about 
2 u feet, are sn cnngeiliiM'tluit it would be impossible to Unit mom for (tic 
insertion of additional mounds of the same size in their midst. In other parts, 
and especially on the higher surface, the mounds are less closely packed ; indeed 
the mounds so situated on the greatest elevation are in the worst condition, so wind¬ 
swept an appearance have they. In their ease the earth once mingling with the 
stones has all melted away, with the result that almost every summit has fallen 
in badly, clearly indicating the destruction of the tomb inside. 

1 Qn the ni:unipinrih^ mibJi (Pl*fce XV) a fend DitMMam far Bautmom tin | J/s f/W f 0 , Xtnihra* 
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The other lotnHfcios on the island where sepulchral lumuli occur, are (o) on the 
north coast about a mile west of the Portuguese Fort, nliere only six exist in a line, 
tJ) dose to the old mim'd mosque with tut) minarets \\lute about the same 
immlnjrarc seen, fc) about two miles north-west of : Ali t where about two square miles 
of mounds occur, similar to the single-storied ones in the largest group, and (d) two 
mile- south-west of the Portuguese Fort, where a sandy square mile of country 
i> thickly occupied by smallish mounds. 

The tumuli mentioned under (rt) and (A) must originally have been as large n* 
those immediately south of ‘Ali Tillage on the excavation of which we have chiefly 
been enimged. They wen constructed, however, with a much smaller ju-reeiUage of 
flint iu the piles of earth and have, therefore, now been blown in the course of time 
into hTOssular heaps not exceeding fifteen feet in height ; the result is that the posithm 
of tin* tombs has become much harder to guess correctly, though it Is quite conceivable 
that they may still be in good preservation and will repay digging into. 

One other min of interest then 1 is in Bnhrain, just south of the old minaretted 
mosque. The Arabs cell it Qnla't Bayif*inris t " the ancient fort," and I have won¬ 
dered whether It may not be the Iiasement of an old Babylonian tower. It isasquare 
erection. apparently without a doorway, composed chiefly of clay with a masonry wall 
all round, and outside the hitter is more clay and earth to a thickness of several feet, i 
have not measured the sides, hut est imate roughly that they are about Iflu tVel in 
length and about lb feet high. The interior of the building is now more or less hol¬ 
low, but 1 attribute this fact to the clay having probably been removed in later times 
by the villagers around. 


Previous Excavations* 

The sepulchral tumuli of Bahrain were first brought to the notice of modern 
savants by Captain (now Sir) E. L. Durand. First Assistant to the Political Resident 
in the Persian Gulf, who was deputed by the Government of India In reside lor some 
months in these islands in 1S78-79. 

Captain Durand's curiosity was naturally excited at the appearance of the 
wonderful and unique collection, which perhaps forms the most extensive necropolis 
in the world. He accordingly proceeded to open out one of the smaller mounds with 
a view to ascertaining the he*t method of dealing with a large one, and lie subsequent- 
ly attacked one of the latter, though unfortunately with little success. 

The results of kb work were that the lesser mound w as proved to covin' a small 
hollow tomb, stone-built and flat-roofed T w itli revest s on either side at I ho tw u mds 
of the central chamber. A human skeleton was discovered in a sitting position in 
the north-eastern n'w, and the hones ila sheep or gazelle w ere found in the opposite 
cavity. Alore hones were found in another part of tlu tomb, which also produced 
two euriken howls of different qualities, together with some fragments of ivory or 
wood and a quantity of small shapeless pieces id oxidised brass or copper, 

IVith regard to the larger mound marked A in my map (Plate XVI), Captain 
Durand was able to discover little, as the roof of the main chamber, w hich was reach¬ 
ed after considerable difficulty, was found to have fallen in. The conjecture that 
date-tree trunks and matting must hove formed an integral pail of the construe! ion is 
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strongly corroborated Iy my own conclusions in regard to the largest mound opened 
by me. 

It is impossible at tMfidlli&tO (br certain whether Captain Durand's mound 
was double-storied, or whether it only contained a frontal facing similar to that 
which is round in Mound F, as one can now s-m- nn sign of masonry behind the 
well-mortaml and lofty outer shaft. The probability however is jud ging from the 
height of the mound, that the tomb was very similar to the one which [ exposed in 
Mound E* 

This second mound in the circumstances produced nothing of interest f lull it 
was apparent tliat mortar had been used in its const met ion. as well as date-tree trunks 
and pieces of matting. 

Captain Bum n/Stk discoyerios w ore published in an article, 1 mention being at the 
sainr time made of a black stone discovered during the same sojourn in Bahrain 
hearing a u brief Ilieralie-BahyIonian inscription*'* The connection of this omie, 
however, with fbo constructors of the tumuli seems at present to bo Tory doubtful* 

The next attempt at elucidating the mystery of the tombs was made by some 
officers of ILM.S, Sphinx ” a few years Liter. 2 

I have not been able to ascertain which mounds they Vx a mined, hut suspect 
that either one or both of those marked 0 and 1 J in the accompanying plan may lie 
the tumuli in question. 

In the spring of 1*89, Bahrain was visited by Mr* and Mr*. Theodore Bout, 
who had evidently been attracted by the account of Captain Durand’s experiences* 
Tiny opened one of the largest mounds, B, and were so fortunate as to find the 
tom1 1 inside, which eoudsled of two stories in good condition, Though Iho firriduible 
contents were almost past the stage of recognition. In the Upper chamber the Bents 
found fragments i>f ivory, circular boxes, pendant* with hole* for suspension, the 
torso nf a small statue, the hoof of a hull fixed on to a pedestal (also in ivory) the 
foot of another little statue, and various fragments of utensils—pieces of pottery, 
coanw and unglazcd* hits of ostrich shells, eoloured and scratched w ith rough patterns 
En band*, ;uul small shapeless pieces of oxidised metal. The w hole of the debris with 
w hich the floor was covered, and which must have Fallen from the unmortared sides 
and roof, was intermingled with the tiny r hones of the jerboa* The bones of a large 
animal believed to he i hom\ were also found in this chamber. In the lower chamber 
human bones were found, and the walls appeared to bavebren draped with tapestry sus¬ 
pended from wooden pegs (the size of tent-pegs) all round, including the four recesses. 

The Bents then looked in to a smaller mound C ; hut apparently they did not clear 
out the debris which bad filled up the tomb hi a height of 1 or 3 feet, as an eye¬ 
witness informs me that they crawled in on hands and knees to look round—they 
Wi'M- just able to examine the {K?g-holes referred to in their aeeount —and thru de¬ 
sisted from their investigallon. 1 

« r. j. s., VoL lib X s. ( IMO- ? PI--1® 1 

t rifle the Htjttt-niusbt nf NSr. Ccril K, Smiih of the British reported an |iujn> 18 of thu PfcswcrfiiiM' ’'1 

tile ft 11 v.tl OwxpTwphiflfl] <rty for January (Volume All, XV 1* Nw UontM?Sene*). 

^Tln-fitorv "f tht'ir pnHMS'tHnjp w.L' rt-iid liy Air. Bent M-fore lb* Royd Society m 1W tinier 1*SS 

■InnbhiW ill th* nnminer fur Jmiwv 1 SW) ! and tins sam* baxouvL yjtMiittdij was inctirtmated by Mre, Sent tit 
■ s^hi ut liL-fti Anttu,” patlid^vl by her in lyuu if ter to UmUnTw dejith, 
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In September 1903 a. Belgian gentleman, M. A. Jmumiiin, paid a brief vhdl lo 
Bahrain anti obtained permission from ibe Chief of Bahrain, through the good nfliecs 
of Hr, J. C. Gaskin, tin- Local British Political Officer, to open one mound. Ho 
selected ike one marked D, and succmled in tmmdiug Inin the interior making lii> 
entry through one of the corner recesses. He found, I understand, only a few bones 
and pieces of pottery, and made no attempt to examine any more. 

Result of the latest enterprise. 

In 1904 the Archaeological department of the Government of India turned 
their attention to this ancient site, the Director General himself at iirst proposing to 
risk Bahrain with a view to settling, if possible, the question of the origin of the 
necropolis. Subsequently, however, this arrangement was revised, and a sum of 
Its, 1 S G00 wns placed by tins Government of India at my disposal. 

I commenced work in the held on the 1st October 1906, employing Persian eooU 
ies, as I hr villagers of ‘All would not leave their Helds ;t! that time of year nor 
consent to undertake any unnecessary work on account of the strictness of their adher¬ 
ence to the fast in the month of Uumu*un ; moreover they seemed to entertain eon* 
si rl era hie awe about working ou the larger mounds. The daily wage paid was 11 
annas, a much higher rate than would have been necessary u few years previously, 
owing to the general rise in prices which bus occurred in the Islands In this rate 
allowance was, of course, made for the fact that the coolie* had, to import their own 
food from the town seven miles away. About six weeks later, finding that the Per¬ 
sians did not improve in work, although the Uamaaau month had passed away, 1 
replaced some by about a dozen vagrant Putkons ami Panjabis who bad become 
stranded in the Mauds in the course of their journeys to the holy places of Islam. 
Later, T was able to substitute villagers from ‘Ali for the remaining Persians, and 
though these people worked fairly keenly with the example of the Indians oonti ihuiUy 
before them, and for the same rate of pay which I found it impossible to reduce, they 
came nowhere near the high standard of excellence ia endurance and courage exlii- 
bited by the Path fins in particular. In the immediate supervision of the cindies I 
had three sepoys of the Native Infantry escort continually on duty, as well as the 
non-commissioned officer in charge of my camp. A clerical member of mv office stall 
also was always on 1 ho spot to direct t lit; work generally in iicconlanco with mv 
instructions and I myself slept almost every other night hi the camp, devoting 
abematcly some hours of either the morning or tlie evening lo inspection rind dh 
reeling the work. Practically tlie only days when I was entirely absent from the 
scene wen* the weekly mail--days, when my presence was necessary at Manama 
the bend-quarters of I he Agency. My supervising assistant s all displayed the 
greyest inli rest and zeal and my thanks age heartily accorded to Messrs. D. X Lobo 
and Saved Muhammad Inamu-l-Haqq for their devolion to work which was dull 
and monotonous at times and was outside and additional to tho ordinary siiherc of 
their official duties. 

Our excavations for tlm year were concluded un the :J]>t March 1907. We had 
then opened out seven tombs of furer-i■ or medium size and twenty-live small tombs 
of a simpler t \ pe. I bad uiso spent a little labour on clearing out, sufficient For 
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purposes of plan-making, the two tombs opened hy tlie Bents in 188!), which bad 
liccomu obscured by the cuttings liaving Gradually fallen in at the entrance to the 
tombs. 

Our money was then all expended and the weather had become almost too hot 
for comfort in camp. 

A brief description is now given °f each individual mound of interest in the 
collection near *Ali, a map ot which was kindly prepaied fui me by Lieutenant 
Commander W. Hose, U.N., of HALS. “ Redbreast,” the brevity of whose stay in 
this neighliourhood unfortunately deprived me of much useful and valuable advice. 

Tlie lettering of the mounds, from A to M, I have made chronologically accord¬ 
ing to the dates of their excavations. The thick lines appearing on nine of the mounds 
indicate the lie of the tombs inside. It will he noticed that the doors of seven face 
tlie least hit south of west. 

The door of Mound ^points a few degrees north of west, while that of Mound 
J) faces only 30 degrees west of south, differing very considerably from all the other 

mounds exposed, in this respect. . _. 

Mound A is the second and larger one opened by Captain Durand. I have 

failed to discover the site of his smaller mound, which lie seems to have pulled to 
pirn*. Captain Duraiul estimated the height of Mound A at 45 feet which seems to 

he nithcr excessive. 

The outer circular containing wall was about 10 feet high. This wall was eon- 
nected with the door of the torn), by a passage which in its latter part was mortared 
to -i -real height (30 feet ?). It seems therefore that the entrance to the tomb 
was not down tT shaft as in the case of MoumU C, E U, and /.but horizontally 

through a glorified form of the passage found in J lonmU B, F, G, etc. . 

’y/ound B is the Bents’ larger excavation. It presents now a most dilapidated 
exIemaTappearanoc, owing to various experimental cuttings made on all its sides. 

The Bents state the height of the lower chamber to ho <i feet 7 inches, whereas 
this is really Iho height of the doorway above the threshold. The chamber itself 
averages "altout two feet more, including two or three inches of solidl mortar on the 
rockyfloor The interstices in the lower ceiling were also tilled with mortar from 

,,el °”/ .^cls the Bents’ smaller one. The remarkable feature of the tomb here 
ti Tfl Kir is some 7 feet below the limestone bed-rock all around. Without 
nullin-tlte whole mound to pieces, it would he difficult to say whether the hollow 
t 1 or artificial It may, however, be that stone had been previously quarried 
was nature ^ mnslrm . t i„u „f one of the adjoining large mounds, and that the 

builder of C ltad either some special reasons for wishing to insert his tomb herein 
f th • lowness of the surface, or that ho recognized tn advance of his fellows 
the ndvintn-e -reined in permanency and solidarity from using the nat.tn.1 rock as 
, t .wd sunnort for his walls. From outside, the mound appears quite a 

* ^^d iu Smtomhisthe smallest in the immediate vicinity, hut the 
small om. ^ j. fcu , above t i,„ roof of the tomb, so that, if the lloor had 

ZZ level'w ith the ground, a very much greater volume of earth w ould have keen 
I^ffired to over the circumference of the base. ith a v.ew to taking the 
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measurements of this tomb I caused all the rubble that the Bents had left un¬ 
touched to l»e taken out. We found fragments of two interesting cart hen vessels 



evidently dating from the time when the tomb to constructed. One was a red 
earthen pot with rounde l bottom, perhaps (ill inches in greatest circumference and 
having a broad black circular line near its neck. 

The Other of yellow clay had a narrow mouth closed by a membrane of clav 
t hrough which twenty-four holes were made, each about as big as would be made 
with a lead pencil. See the fragment on the extreme left in the illustration of 
earthen pots (fig. 7j. Earthen Kf.za- are so treated at the present dav so that the 
water may give a gurgling sound when poured out. The depth of the bottom of lids 
tomb below the surrounding surface was definitely ascertained for me bv Mr 1* I 

La fibre of the Public Works Department, to whom I am also indebted for other 
assistance and advice in the preparation of the plans. 
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Mon ml D was opened by SL Jonannin in lfJ03, Attention Juis already been 
called to the remarkable difference in the plan of the tomb enclosed a* regards card¬ 
inal direction* I may add that the excavator was perhaps lucky to escape contact 
with the shaft wall which possibly protects the entrance, f have not attempted |o 
ascertain whether any stone rings or circles occur under the slopes. It es a curious 
fact that the probable position of the door is quite dearly suggested by a break in the 
rim of the considerable hollow on I he fop of the mound, and that this indication w as 
ignored by SL Jonannin in favour of the possibility of the tomb having its door 
fronting tlie w est in the normal manner. 

I personally would have always rejected till- tomb as unsuitable for experiment¬ 
ing on, on account of the dip mi 1 lie top. The excellence of its internal condition 
proves that the magnitude of the dip is not of great portent provided that n good 
run-off for rain-water exists somewhere in the rim, 

Jfound E was the first one on which 1 set to work, ft was selected mainly 
on account of its size and because h bad never apparently been interfered with by 
ii tun since its const ruction. I fully expected to find from its hollow summit that the 
upper chamber had dropped In T hut hoped that, if the roof-stones of I lie lower story 
or stories were anything like those found hv the Bents in Mound J5, (ho latter 
compartment- would still he unharmed* fu the result we found that the ceiling of 
the lofty lower chamber had not contained stone slabs at all* the width of the 
span haring evidently been too great for the constructors to bridge by the 
usual method of stone routing. I commenced work by marking out a trench, 5 Feet 
wide, from the summit to Iho bottom of the mound on its western slope. 
Gangs of five coolies were phiced at intervals along this line to eutdmvnsiinul- 
tancously thronglt 1 he surface. Alter the first two days we had discovered the exist¬ 
ence of the south and west walk of the outer square shall as null an the lintel of the 
door, the circular ring of cube-stones, and the top of the tremendous conglomeration 
of rough si rules near the base of the mound. 1 then Ivanslerrfd some nf the cool v 
gangs and set them to cutting horizontally across the lop of the mound down to the 
roof of the upper ehagnber, while another gang exeu vatikl the u all-enchjsed shaft 
outside the door. The first party at length came upon the roof-stones at the 
eastern end of the tomb in situ, anil also discovered the slabs over the four side 
recesses, which hy sound we judged to be clear of earth. The roof of the main 
upper chamber we saw' had 1 alien in. At this stage we recognized (hat our labour in 
digging out the passage would he much facilitated by the cutting away entirely of 
the northern half of the summit ot the mound, l b is accordingly w as next done 
though it proved to be rather a lengthy job. The fiat surface obtained was very 
useful when we came to hauling out the roof-stone* which we found at all angles 
and depths embedded in earth ni the main chamber, and the workmen who were 
put on In shifting earth were at the same time conveniently situated for the basket 
carriers-.to reach and the supervisors to watch. In the meanwhile flic southern 
half of the square shaft had been cleared o! earlh from top to bottom, and hy 
the time that the coolies working on the inner side of the tomb had come down to 
the floor of the ride-reciws, we were able Jo recognize that the floor of the upper 
chamber must Imve been formed of a perishable material, a* wale gaps appeared on 
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eueli ride o! the doorway, filled only with earth, where the roof-slabs should 
have been. The outer shaft only descends ] 2 feet below the height of the ceiling, 
While the room inside h 18 feet high. I was rather misled, by my ignorance of 
i i is fast, about the extent of the labour Involved In emptying out the torn!), but at 
the same time I felt that, if any inscriptions existed within these mounds, their 
discovery might best be hoped for in the largest buildings, besides which other indes¬ 
tructible articles of interest might also conceivably have been found. I persevered 
therefore in excavating dow^n to the floor, and hope that, in spite of the non-disco verv 
of any articles of intrinsic or avclifcological value, the mere exposure of the whole 
plan of the tomb (to all intents and purposes, as l believe) will sufficiently repay 
flic cost involved. 


L made external Cuttings on I be north and west sides to prove as cheaply m 
possible that no additionalc instructions exist, and I have no doubt that on the south- 
ern side of the main chamber there is a single-storied flanking passage corres]Minding 
to the one on the north. These flank passages and the elongation at the east 
end occur only in this mound amongst those opened, I am inclined to think 
that the flank passages also occur In Mmntl A, winch has not been exposed, hut 
is referred to hy both Captain Durand and Mr. Bent, A curious problem has arisen 
in regard to the western wall of the flanking (northern) passage or chamber. 
J.hh vall has cieaily been built up at a date subsequent to the construction of 
I la? other three sides, All the latter show a good deal of mortar, carefully filling 
in the crevices between the comparatively large stones as well as their main 
external irregularities, in a very similar fashion to the work done on the 
central chamber. The fourth (western) wall, hoy ever, contains rather smaller stones 


with a much larger admixture of mortar smeared at first equally on both sides 
last and west) up to a height of only 8 feet, while the rest of the wall lias been I milt 
up to Ike celling of the recess entirely from Ihe outer side (the corner recess) without 
any regard to the regular nppearanee of the n ail on Its inner side. At first sight it. 
undoubtedly appears that this wall was only filled up at some later date than the 
construction of the building, but then the question arises how the ceiling could have 
been placed over the corner recess. These ceilings, in all the four 10 loot recesses, 
consist of two sand-stone slabs each, and it is hard to believe that one of these stones 
icsfed onf\ on two walls and the corner 'ii a third, detached one, bridging two 
passages, with another w all built up on its eastern edge ten feet higher to support 
the irpper-stoiy slab-stone over the recess, Such, however, 1 think must have been 
The case so that it is not surprising, that in the course of ottr excavations, the four 
slab-slnne* forming the upper and lower ceilings and the wall in question (of the 
upper story only) should have fallen in. 

The Sterol plan of constructing tin’s tomb seems lo bare been ns Moh s 
A ll the earth was first scraped off the bed-rock wbieh k limestone, sometimes more 
nearly resembling coral A Uriel bed of about 0 inches of mortar was then laid 
don e wherever stone Was to be set, us well us nil over (lie enclosed floors W- 
stones were then fixed ns the base nf the walls and set with mortar, -rent attention 
Iren.- paid to the smoothness ol the inside and lateral surfaces, while none was Wv, „ 
to the length and irregularity of (he outer ends. Earll. at the same time was tlnowa 
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all round the building and pressed in, up to the limits of the surrounding wall. 
Tlie upper tiers of wall-stones were thru kid, anil wherever projecting behind the 
ones Mmv, they would ;dso rest partly on the earth which was continually being 
liraped up outside mid prt^d against the walls Tlie workmen would 3ms ha af- 
u ays working ou a mere or leas flat surface round the tomb which would facilitate 
the hauling up find placing in position oi the wh] I-stones and roof-slabs. Til flaw 
Miamier tho earth would ha piled up to the level of the roof of the tomb and perhaps 
in some cases a fmv feet higher while the outer perpendicular shaft or the horizontal 
walled passage, as the case might he in other mounds, would keep (he earth from 
blocking do* doorway .if Ihc tomb. In the case of double-storied tombs the shaft 
would be found generally more convenient; I have little doubt that it contained u 
wooden platform, for winch the ledges of Moumh E, 77, and 7 are evidently 
intended, on a level with the upper floor, as well as a ladder or stair-case down 
to the ground. In the case of .7 found E there must also have been a wooden 
stair-ease down into the bottom of the tomb from the donr-ihieshohL Visitors, 
uho have looked over the larger tombs with me, have frequently suggested that 
they must have also been built temporarily for residential purposes. * It seems quite 
postalde that the wealthy person who constructed one id these edifice* may have also 
had a light date-stick rtmchm^imilnr tn the ‘ArTsh of the present day on the flat top 
of his mound for ordinary occirpukm, using the solid lower chamber ns a whiter 
bed-room and the up]ter, jkThaps, os a store-room until his death. After this event, 
the master of the tomb would invariably ho interred in the lower chamber, with n 
number of earthen pits, containing food and drink, and some skiighteml (?) animals 
placed inside; while the upper chamber would also contain annuals mid various orna- 
ments first possibly broken up. Sacrifice were also undoubtedly made on the roof. 
The door id caeli chamber of the tomb having been dosed up with large rtontfs 
stretching from the threshold to the celling, earth would he filled into the parage 
or shaft (after the removal of the woodwork, T fancy), and then the cone of earth 
would be mised up as high as possible. The fact that the earth in the passage was 
nut probably rimmed down my hard seems to account for the common depression 
which marks the position uf the door, though in many eases this falling away of 
earth commences front beyond and across the centre of the tomb 

In Mound E we found Ihc white (calcined) hones of a man, his teeth indicating 
comsidcndile age, embedded In the earth about S feet ahove the floor of the upper 
^uth-eastorii recess close to the main passage. It seems almost certain that these 
bones must have fallen through the roof; the man was presumably therefore a slave 
who kid been sacrificed, Tile lower chamber and inverses contained a number uf 

niches, about (1 inches in diameter, similar to bid larger 
ihnn (hose in the tomb of Mound JB. Some of those eon- 
rained quantities uf small bones of birds and animals, such 
: i s ilu' jerboa. Fhe hones of mi enormous number of small 
uiiimah, such as jerboas, mongooses, cats and hares (?) (all 
n f which abound here at the present day), seem also to 
lia\e dropped down from the upper story. 0 ill* other find* 
in J found h consisted only of lie- fragments of about twenty coarse earthen vessels 
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some of which .seem to have been, thrown* broken, on to the mound m rubbish 
Two or three emue out of the northern flanking chamber, while the others had 
pndmldy dropped from the upper story. Only tw o beads but nothing else of value 
w ere found* though the earth taken from the tojjlb itself was sifted with great cap 
The mum d'etre of the ctreulnr ring of stunts which occurs half-way up the 
slope of every mound of importance tins also somew hat puzzled me I am inclined 
to think that they w ere for external ornament, in which case we can estimate mui;lily 
by comparison with (lie other circle at I he bottom of the mound, bow much Ihe 
height has diminished in the course of ages* 

Mounds F and 6' were started on by me, while the work "it E was i 11 nm~ 
tinning. Jtound Fhnil a slightly convex top. w hile O had thr bed cone of all Mn- 
mounds I have seen. I thought* however* that it would at best contain a very small 
tomb, and even doubted its being anything lmt a natural mound of earth. 

Both the tombs proved to be practically full of rubble and earth, due* l think, 
to the much sandier soil with which they bad been covered. The ground all 
mound, and in fact all tin- land In (he north'd the ‘AipmyaIan ama road has 
been under cultivation in comparativeiyweent times, though the soil lies only (1 
to 12 inches above the rock, while south "I this read the ascent, towards Kilo* at 
once begins* and lichen-covered flints preponderuti> over the sand, 
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I n Mound F one of the roof stones had fallen perpendicularly to the floor, but in 
neither case wetfe my Pat linn coolies deterred from burrowing in, and in tact dm 
must ornamental pieces ot pottery, as well as a corrugated gold ring and some frag- 
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inenis of a piece of black stone war were extraeh-d hy sifting from those tun tom I is 
\Vhil>t burrow mg down and searching for Mm - roof of Mound F we came across Mir 
l>ones of a large, possibly bovine, animal just over the roof, and in the cose of 
Mound U Mu- skull of a cat IVU through a chink in the roof of a recess with a quan¬ 
tity of earth, after a heavy fall of rain about a month after i had ceased w orking 
on the mound. 

At tlii-binge of my work I aLmost despniml of find ing any tombs empty. I 
determined, however, In make one more trial and selected J found 17; here l contrived 
to hit upon the surface ground oyer the draft with the most extraordinary accu¬ 
racy and luck, and we cleared out all tin - earth a^ well as tin- little dihris inside the 
chambers and completed tiie shifting work for a total cost of about R25. Enfliis 
tomb the bones of a man were found in the central parage. Ho seems to have been 
placed flat on bis back with head to the westward. The tomb bad niches only 
at the i l !e st end, and the wall wJiicU blocked the doorway was placed at a curious 
distance from tlm outside. Then 1 are pep-holes along 1 tie sides of this tomb, and 
Mlc wall in the door actually covers tip one of these boles. The recesses each con¬ 
tained the fragments of an earthen pof, one with filtered mouth-picee, similar to the 
yellow one taken from Mound C already mentioned and the other of coarser make 
and red colour, which seems to have contained some kind of fat, perhaps ghee. It 
is a remarkable fact Mint neither in this tomb nor in any of die next tlircui which 
ue opened could we discover sufficient fragments of any pot to warrant the belief 
that tlie®- vessels bad been put in unbroken. The thick dust on tile floors was all 
cure fully si fled for the solution of this question but the result was negative, though I 
hesitate to say that all (hr- jtofs must have been fragmentary before being deposited, 
in view of the fact Mud we a Iter wauls found in some smaller tombs clear signs that 
vessels in good condition were without a doubt also enclosed* 

Mounds LJ and K were ripened in quick succession, though not tpiite so ebea.plv 
as Mound Jit as (he entrances were not so easy to find, and the ♦sifting work was 
heavier. Two more broken yellow pots with pierced mouths were obtained, one 
of these being in a recess, upside down, Le., with the rim on the floor. The upper 
half of a vase-like vessel was also noticeable twin the fact that its mbur—a bright 
scarlet “Commenc'd To run profusely as soon as the fragments were placed in water. 

Tn Mottud J we brand lUc onh piece of ivory the character of which \vc could 
recognize, and an oxidized piece of mufcn.1, curved like a lyre, which 
may have been a hair ornament. The ivory fragment insisted of a 
leg of a hull attach'd apparently ton i»rtion of its pedestal. The 
work, showing the cloven foot and the horny excrescence at the hack 
of the fetlock, is quite true to nature and seems to indicate a high 
degree of talent in the sculptor. (Cf. Fig. 5h 

At this stage, having completed the examination of siven mmunls 
of the rarer, large variety* T determined to use up I he rest of my 
Fi - 5 F iv money allotment on small mounds. ! transferred my working party, 
k'4 butti Mound J- therefore, into the midst of the closely packed tumuli through which 
tho road to Western HilVd runs about a mile and a half from *Ali village. Here, 
at a cost of lt.j to RIO per mound, we opened thirty-five tombs and sifted out them 
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contents in tilt 1 cohtsc of a few weeks* Even bciv, in spite of the gmirraI family 
likeness of the tombs, tlievt* tjccurred slight differences in each individual ^ilvii, One 
m- two had four embryonic side-niches; more had two only at the eastern end ; some 
had onlv one* when it would he in tlie lioith-n&st owner; while others had m* 

a. ■ 

niches at all As to Ike niches themselves* some would he made hollow up to the 
tiiuf, while others would, he topp'd by heavy done* at to 24 hielu s above the fhmr. 
All the tombs in these little mound weir approximately of the same size, ti or 7 fret 
long, 3 or i feet w ide and the same in height. A human skeleton in varying stages 
of decay was always discernible, and though the amount of nibble inside the tomb- 
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varied from practically ail to six inches in depth, we never noticed enough to 
indicate that the body had been buried under such a covering. The skeletons 
appeared in all sorts of att-ihulo; in one case, Ike arms and legs must have apprnvm- 
lv been tied close to the body, and the corpse set. down in a sitting position against 
the wall which filled the doorway, as wo found the skull, vertebra* and limb hones 
all resting on tlie ground just inside tlic entrance. In two instances, we could 
recognize a handful of dates that had boon placed close to one of the hands of the 
reclining corpse, and one of these handfuls hud so solid an appearance that the 
investigator was deceived into trying to pick up tin- fruit so carelessly that the 
whole crumbled into unrecognisable dust before our eyes. In the other case, the 
kernels of the fruit stones were still fairly hard, though the outer coverings had 
crumbled away* In all these small tombs there were invariably two earthen puts of 
different qualities and characters, one evidently being a receptacle for water and the 
other pruhaldy hir some kind of fond. About a doses puts were obtained in gout! 
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pretacn'Atiiru. A few fragments of oxidized metal were also taken out ol these 
Sumlis hut nothing else. 

In the spring of ll)0S, for the edification of some friends* f again resumed work 
amongst the larger mounds near ‘Ali, and opened iwo t marked i and Jf on the 
map, at mv own exjienae. 

J 'found L disclosed a double-storied tomb, the lower chain her being about 7 
feel high, and tlie upper chamber 3 feet. Tin* fragments of two pots were 
obtained, one lining of the ordinary lilt rated’ mouth type, as wed as t lie usual col¬ 
lection uf small bones and fragments of ivory and metal A feature of interest 
revealed by this tomb was that the corpse had evident ly been interred under a pi In 
uf rubble in the central passage. This pile of Hints and earth had been heaped 
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ri p jijEpjjj ceiling from which it sloped eastward and westward in quite natural 

gradients* The information, thus gained, that the ancient builders of these tombs 
sometimes cowed their dead with earth, explains in some measure how the tombs 
of Mounds C 7 F and G and the upper chamber of II u ere found to contain so much 
rubble. In rill these finsHqiened tombs the piles were highest against the eastern 
end, and in fact no recognizable human bones were found under any of them, as 
(hey probably hail quickly decayed* Can h be possible that the corpses so treated 
were those of females : 

Mound JLT bad a single-storied tomb and produced fragments of three pots 
nnh\ Mirabitc dicta, however, the larger bones of a human right leg were found 
in the south- west* in niche, while the corresponding bones of the left leg, the big 
hones of the arms, and the whole skull w ere found in the north-w estern niche, the 
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intervening central passage, in which a few very decayed vertebra were observed 
dose to the latter niche, being 5 feet wide. The loner jaw had become separated 
by about a foot from the upper part of the skull, *o it seems possible that some 
animals must Lave draped the right leg so far away from the rest of the body, but 
as the bones showed no signs of injury, the affair appeared most mysterious to I lie 
two gentlemen. Captain W hito, T.AL-S,., mill the Itevc-n inj F. J. Barny, who witnessed 
Uu 1 opening of tin- tomb, as well as to mysdf. 

In concluding this Report, 1 must state that the field of Large mounds near 
Ail has now hern practically worked out, as the tumulus immediately north of 0 
and the three smaller mounds south-west of A are the only ones nr >t Hi of the Bun- 
Manama road which can possibly repay excavation, 

-Vomrt X is the tumulus which both Captain Durand and the Bents mention 
having crept into, before commencing w ork elsewhere. 

Hon,id O show* a cutting made horizontally across its summit m fairly recent 
lrtm] eflsl to the sand-stone roof-stones in disorder. In my 

opinion, this mound is really the most interesting of all, from its position in the 
centre of four other mounds of nearly equal size. From the profusion of jumble,I 
sand-stones, now at its foot, il seem* also that its base for a third of its height may 
h.n i original!> bi-i-n faced uith a sloping surface oi slahsj tr k givr di^tLnctlnTi >.» jr* 
appearance. The village women of the present day believe firmly that t his mound 
is the home of a Jin which lias to be propitiated with offerings of eggs, etc,, every 
week. 


MohmI P lias indubitably been entered l,y explorers, who had learnt the correct 
nay of procedure. They due at once for the outer shaft, as I did myself in the ease 
ol Mound M and subsequent on-s; awl now that the four sides have been washed 
down gently in the eouise of years, so as to til, up the well entirely, it is imposdble 
to say whether they found the chambers intact ornni. 

I would suggest that, if the officers of the “ Sphinx ” Here not the miners into 
this mound, it may he presumed that, the Portuguese, who had ample leisure to 
-search for treasure here in the sixteenth century, were the operators in question. 

mill of the road, there ate still, ol eouise, a nuiulier of fair-sired mounds, 
“"A'l- l *tps ' u ' I'-H ot them contain double-,toried tombs, the opening of 
which may still interest future investigators, and further back in the odds! of the 

ureal held L would reckon that about o per cent, of the smaller mounds still cover 
undamaged tomb®. 

The number of tumuli in Bahrain, in my opinion, may he estimated in live if 
no sts. gores, so there still remains plenty of scope for the enfflgv of future 

venerations of arclueolwrists, who will naturally he disappointed at the meagre 
result* obtained up to date. 


F. B. Pktueaux. 
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I X tli*? Annual for 1003-4 1 I gave an account of die ancient site of 

had in Sind, and expressed m y opinion upon tlie identity of the same. In this 
article 1 simply intend to supplement that account with another instalment the 
result of further exploration during the season, IttoS-U. 

I splcctcd for excavation three or lour spots, hut soon reduced these to two—-hiir 
in the vi iy centre of the mins, dose by the ancient mint site (TV cm plan), the other 
at flic- thirl or tower a few hundred yards to the rust of that and near the village (ft 
on plan). In my former article I stated that there had been at least two cities upon 
the site, and I tried to shew that the first Arab capital in Sind, Munsura, bad been 
built upon the mins of the old Hindu city, called by the Muhammadans Brahmans- 
bad. This my further excavations helped to confirm, ami also shewed that there had 
been three distinct occupations. 

Un the Ill's! spot selected, in the middle id the ruins, I found pure white sand, 
without the admixture of any human remains, nt a depth nr about 8 feel from the 
present general surface of the ground. Upon this rests a layer, 2\ feet thick, of 
alluvial deposit, mixed with sand, in which no brickbats or other human remains 
are found; while above this, and up to the surface, is found alluvial earth full of 
brickbats, potsherds hones, charcoal, ash and other indications of human habitation 
The lines between Ihe different layers are very sharp and distinct Il thus appeal's 
that an accumulation * >1 river silt had overspread this part of the country to the 
depth nj about 2| M before it was first occupied by settlers. 

The uppermost walls and ruins of the third or last occupation were- found to be 
very insignificant, the buildings being small with wry email rooms, and tim walls 
being built alums! entirely of brickbats, a whole brick being very seldom found. 
Al te r clearing away ! hese walls, and digging down a few feet, we came upon a series 
of heavy brick foundations, spaced at uniform distances apart, each measuring about 
7 teet by 3 feet* (Sec plate XXX) The shape suggests the possibility of each 

[ 3Tf. Ca»*» fimt wited BrilLumnabfid in 1WS-S6 hut returned mi eicjmilwi there hk ISfff* Gk 
liepv t. drtf&aoIoMt 'l Surrey uf lnfii U tUuS-l, pjj. 132 IT. ; p]cvto XLt V-L. I'M.' 
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foundation Laving carried a pair of square pillars, swell as we fin-cl frequently in old 
mosques; and the arrangement of the foundations further indicates the plan <if a 
yew large mosque, having its Emck a as usual, towards the ^l‘4, 1 ort 1011 s of n luit 

appears to he the end or north wall of the mosque were also laid hare. The whole 
of the north row of by*- pier foundations was found, and the whole or parts of three 
others in the second and ildrd row was excavate Beyond this, southwards, the 
ground was opened up at i wo places, shewn in the plan, hut no foundations were 
discovered, nor any fragments of brick to sjieak of, the whole area having apparcntlv 
I men denuded of material for the building of the upper town. 



Fig, 1, BBU, A, Brick ilruL.il. 0 Wi>ll, 


Running diagonally across under these foundations, was Found a drain, built of 
the largest bricks measuring Idy X 10J*X 2¥- Ta the foundations, just described , r 
the bricks, in great part, measure Itf'xOixS*. Connected with this drain were 
found pear-shaped libation slabs, or what appears to be such {marked BB on 
the plan). These are Hat baked clay slabs with a low rim round them, and a pointed 
spout leading, in one ease direct, ami in the other through six-inch earthen pijM^s, into 
the brick drain. The first idea tfiat occurred to me was that they might be bathin'- 
places, but the width of fhe slab, about 2 1", is too small for this, fur all the used 
water would splash off over the edges and not into if, and the rim is too low, I am, 
therefore, inclined to think they held some object which was j>eriodicaHy bathed, 
such as an imago for word)ip. Had they a hole in the? centre, they might have been 
bfekun for the yonh of Hfiyas. They, and the drain, were most likely connected with 
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some limb man Seal or Buddliist place of worship, and 1 would lain believe that wlmt 
I wrote in my IV>grv^ Ibpirt for fcha year coding the 30th dime 1897, .namely, 
4 * tluit if we succeed in finding the foundations of the principal or Jamb Musjid at 
Munsura, wc siiall find beneath it \\m foundation of the principal temple of Krilh- 
nianalifid/ 1 ha-; hern verified In,-re, Found amongst tlimo foundations, all in one 
place, were about two hutk^y of the sherds of large broken earthenware |>uts with 
IVman nr Arabic writing covering both tin* exterior ami interior. This writing 
.seems to he mostly comtiofiod tffu mimr n-| icated over and over again, and it may be 
that the pots were similar to the Arabic tuHsmnnic cups, intended to contain water 
rendered specially efficacious as a healing agent by being brought in contact with the 
name of some revered local .saint. Moat of the pots shewn In the coloured illustration, 
in ml and buff wave, were obtained in this excavation ^ Plata XXLI), Lpon one 
fragment is painted, in black, a two-hump^l camel, not now semi in Sind so far as 
I mu aware. 



FL- 2 A ElrSvk drain. BBJ1H. FflnniLHiom. C. Wi-il, P. LiEuitUm kIhIi c iwi ml by [itpi* willi drain A. 


In my previous article on Ifvahmanabad {p. 135) T described a narrow deep 
well composed of circular sections of burnt earthenware placed one upon the other,* 
Tn mv excavations at this spot I discovered no less than seven, and found that; tin y 
went down from the upjHTmosI surface to the sand below the alluvial deposit i*ee < 
in Fks. 1 iiTid 2). In most cases they were within the rooms of the houses and w ere 
no doubt private. In sinking one of these wells they had cut through a six-inch 
water pipe. They semi to point to the fact of the diving up or change in the course 

■ Similar wrth*turAf i,- wi'lli lime Ihvu feu ml '-a tliir nneirnt *ii» "F Sifcvn.tT. Cf 4 - .V Ji. far ] 907^6, p. 11 1 Ed,' 
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of the liver, during the last occupation, when each houseliolder had In sink his 
i j wu well to provide this necessary of life, and, when tltf&e dried up, further occupa- 
tvt>ia or the site became impossible. 

Our investigations here made it very elrnr dial to continue digging amongst 
the ruins would be practically waste ot" time, unless some special feature should 
diselost? itself with promise of interesting results. It was !'■ lund. that the Arabs bad 
used over again most of tin 1 material, which here meant bricks, of (lie older city, to 
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build their own, and hail left few traces of the latter beneath their own buildings. 
Subsequent settlers did the same with the mins of the Arab city, and, after digging 
out of the debris all the useable lirick they could find, again built their later, and 
perhaps tho latest, town. There is thus little below the surface of either Brahmu- 
nshad or Alansera to reward the excavator. AVilh these ordinary brick-in-mud 
buildings there was no architecture to speak of, and no carved mouldings or statuary 
us is so often found on sites once occupied by stone hull dings. Potsherds arc 
abundant, but whole articles are exceedingly rare, and, as likely as not, a whole pot, 
when met with, is broken by the pick. Glassware is still rarer and up to now lias 
lteen found in shapeless fragments. AVn were fortimate, however, in obtaining the 
only whole article in this material (hat has ns yd come to light. It is a dainty lit t 
bow l of blue glass that seems to have been overlnkl with white or cream enamel But 
most of this has peeled off. the flaking and disintegrating surface shewing those iri¬ 
descent colours peculiar to mother-of-pearl. Tins Is shewn Ml size on Plate WTTI 
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The thul or tower, which we examined, is close to the village on the east side 
of the ruins, and is the loftiest pile still standing, being about 30 feet above the 
general ground level around. This tower-like mass of brickwork has puzzled every¬ 
one who has hitherto examined it. I had neither time nor funds to make any ex¬ 
cavation around it on the occasion of iny previous visit to Brahmaimbad. It had been 
supposed to bo the site of King DoloraV palace, but an examination of the mound 
out of which it rises, shews that it was no part of a palace at all; nor was it a 
hurj or bastion of a citadel which at one time I thought probable. Right in 
the middle or heart of the mound, on the top, on the east side of the tower, was 
found a square well in the solid brickwork seven feet square (B on plan and section, 
Plate XXIV). This had been partly Riled in with debris from the fallen walk 
The tower is but a portion of the walls of a building which surrounded the well. 
We excavated the south side of the basement of the mound and came upon a 
heavy square brick basement, 50 feet square, below ground level. The south side 
of this was unearthed, together with ]K>rtions of the return walls along the east 
and west side; and, on plotting this independently of the central well, it was found 
that the latter occupied the exact centre ol* the square basement. Upon the west 
side of the tower is a small portion of the original brick facing shewing a few lines 
of vertical offsets and recesses. On the plan these are shewn at C and are 
symmetrically repeated in dotted lines around what was, most probably, the square 
plan of the original building. 



Fig. 4. Remains of brick arrh at A A. 


Doluro i» the last legendary Hindu kirn; of Brahma i Jibuti. owin" to whose wickcdm>*a the place was destroyed. 
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ARCH EO f,0 1 : It' AL REE'OKT, \m )Suo, 


There seems te have been a passage from the norlh Me, up a ramp m* stair, 
the central welL, reaching it upon the west side, and not entering straight into 
it. It is shewn in the plan and just below the letter B on tin* section, ft would 
appear To have continued to ascend against tiie inner wall ui rhe Tower anil to lntve 
wound spirally round the well, ascending over itself, hut. as a wooden staircase 
\ihose beam ends were fixed into the brick wall. In Older to turn about, an arch 
of brick, set on edge, was thrown across at 11, some portion* of which still project 
from the walh (see A A in tig. I). Mr, Bellasis says: 1 ‘ l In the time of the Kalorns. 
so much [of the tower] remained that the reigning prince ordered tile demolition 
of the steps leading to the top, for the purpose of frustrating thfi designs of robbers, 
uho listed the tower as a place of observation, from which to watch travellers 
as a preliminary to plundering them. A largo jKiiiion of the tower, w itUout the 
was standing till about thirty-five years ago, whan it fell, and has since 
remained In much the same state as it is nmv — a mere fragment^ 

Upon excavating the debrh from the inside of the well we came upon a layer 
of fragment- of carved bricks (same of which are shewn on the accompanying 
drawing) placed loosely together, and with no attempt at design or arrangement. 
These wore the only decorative bricks found in or about the thfd and are of a 
material superior to the rest of tin? masoniT. Immediately beneath this Wore found 
cross beams of wood, or what once was wood, for we found it in the state of powder 
filling up the shapes retained in the brick and mud masonry, except where the 
butt-ends were better preserved in liie side walls. The Inner central diagonal square 
between the beams, and 1:1m Triangular corner spaces, were filled in with brickwork, 
while beneath this wa® solid brickwork set in mud. 

The carved bricks were such as are usually found decorating Buddhist stupa $ 
In Sind, such as Thfd Mir Ftukan, Depar Ghangro, and Mlrpar khas ; and the 
presence of these, coupled with the general plan of the ruin, as revealed by our 
excavation, leads me to believe it to he the ruin of a $£upa t but one that has been 
rebuilt in later times. The Carved bricks may have been some recovered from the 
ruin of the original 8ti(p<t t and, as sacred material, placed hi the floor of theehiinilier. 
Convinced that this was a Buddhist ihid t and tliinking that tho relic might jiosslbly 
have been buried in the heart of the masonry below the floor of this chaml>er, I 
excavated down through the solid brickwork 26 feet to virgin soil, hut with no result. 
T therefore think it likely tlmt the relic was preserved in the chamber above the 
wfwiden cross beams, and that access to it for worship was obtained by the passage 
leading up from the north. 

Timining under the south-west corner of the basement of the thtd Is a deep 
brick drain, most carefully constructed of very old bricks of the largest size. It fa 
- feet 2 inches deep hv 1 foot broad and k covered in at the top by bricks corbelled 
forward to meet. This covering is protected by a transverse arching of brieks 
(see drain A on plan). If the thfd were a late reconstruction, as I think, it 
would account for ibis and the deviation in tho stylo of the building from thru of 
earlier ei ft-pin. Another circumstance which indicated later work is the fact that, 
the whole of the bason an I below ground is built of brick and white lime mortar. 

' J, B. B. A. S^VuLV t p 4fL 
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'l lii- bricks taken out of the Irnttom of tin* oxcavafal well, m the middle of 
the stupa, measured 17" X101" X 2^" flj« latest found at Brahmauabad, anil larger 
than those used in tk tower above. It Is thus possible that the core or stump of 
tlie old slit pa was retained and enveloped hi the lmckuork of tlie new. 

lit*. Belinda, in Ins account of his finds at BlfLbnmnalmd, professes to have 
discovered a, sot of chessmen. ITe writes as follows ; 

+1 In this house we were further repaid by finding nearly a complete set of 
ivory chessmen, one set uhlte, the other black. The kind's anti queens are about 
three inches high, and the pawns about one; the other pieces of different inter¬ 
mediate heights* All have been made for use on a board with holes* for each piece 
has a peg m it, similar b» chessmen used now-a-days on board ship, to prevent the 
pieces hern" easily knocked down and the game disturbed. The ivory of 1 le-si * 1 t «00 
is in a very decayed state, and very brittle ; even- particle of animal matter seemed 
completely exhausted, and the ivory reduced In a substance not unlike lime or 
chalk. Dice were also found, — some square rubes of ivory, numbered exactly as 
dice used at the present day ; Olliers, the long dice, used by the natives to play the 
inmie of runciiweshtse. The disc oven of these chessmen is a curium fact: they 
are probably the oldest known set inn xistence, and tend to co nfirm Sir AVillimn 
Junes’ assertion that chess was a game of Br ail min l eal origin.” 1 

I am afraid these Little articles of ivory must cease to exist ns chessmen and must 
heace&rth be considered mere little balusters or spindles of some furniture rail* I 

have reproduced (Plate XX\ T .i hvniJ- 
'■ 1 1 lustra! iou> from the Illustrated Lou¬ 

don New $ of the 21^t Fehrutuy, 1^57, 
with ibe kind permission of tin editor 
of that paper, in which are shewn thee® 
same ail ivies, numbered ILL Had 
they been chessmen, with pegs to keep 
them steady, the |)egs would not have 
been required at I noth top and bottom 
of the pieces. If we examine the two 
upper pieces on lhi - right hand side 
of the illustration we find that one 
has a bole in the top tern peg. while 
the other has a peg in tlie top and a 
hide iu the bottom for another peg. 
Both the upjier pieces on Hie left- 
band side have holes In thin (op for 

pegs. When in London recently, I 
examined these pieces, which mw 
repose in the British ^ I us mm, and the use of them became so obvious that I wonder 

1 Sir William Juii.i-' fJi On Ih>'i <u " rtl - ofchf*i WJi* published in J-jirf/. i Rtaeat'ehn, Vul. 11. ['[' to, 
E. Till! pi mum t jirpumonl sW* nut, of .iur.-', h ji-L I i il’.i'i-w jmy diiubt t>n tlu h IehI^jlii origin of Ik fcpuiK etieet 
which in -.'iffirifTilh i^tultif-licd l>v 1 lit- Sjuiakrit tiuluo t-HtituwHiia nlirn*.' Xlio win'd. nnpD:i(U ull‘ : l uin<r thu Four 
mt'iuLcivd [mmy}. m-jiB, tagethet iritH ttn" game, introduced into PemLi where it faw p lfl # mid bt if Persin-n 

form 1 Lli Wind mow buck to tndUi, jirJu^lv nt the ticm uf tic Muluitmiviulnn wsjHjuMt# rf, atm ^Jili-.JuUl II, J. ^ 5- 
for ISW?. pp. IJ 7 ff. 
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how Mr. Uellasis allowed his fancy to run away with him so, ht figure o 1 have 
drawn a piece of :i similar ivory mil wlnnmig the buck of an old sol tec in the 
palace at Maisur, * 1 and a restoration of Ms “ chessmen ** In iig. CL 1 do not aav 

my restoration b correct, but it shews the 
stvle i'l mil, the ,£ pawns ” being notJling but 
little knobs or tinials along the lop, with a 
larger one at the comets In the balusters or 
spindles pegs were required both top and bottom 
lo iiv t hem nto the rails. A use is also shown 

Ihr the pieces So. 13 (Plate XXVIe), said tn 

be parts of the chessboard.’ 

T cannot so easily dispose of his dice, not 
having noticed them in the collection in the 
British Museum. In his illustration lie shows 
but one piece, with little circles carved upon 
it. In tig- 7 I have given similarly marked 
pieces of ivory or hone, found by me, which 
are not (lice but portions of a necklace, the 
circles being mere ornament. The pieces are drilled for a cord to pass through. 


j-L-.n, 


Mr. BellasLs writes: " The followers of the prophet wore such zealous image 

breakers, that in their invasions 
and conquests they rarely failed 
to mutilate every idol they saw. 
Among the Kafir Kotos near J"er¬ 
ror k, whore some Buddhist re¬ 
mains were found highly orna¬ 
mented with figures, not one 
escaped defacement,—even on a 
cornice, where the figure of lindb 
was repeated again and again, the 
chisel of the iconoclast had taken 
(he trouble to deface every head. It map therefore he infernal from finding these 
figures entire fuhieh he found at Bralmianahail]. that Hinduism n ils still paramount 
in Bralmmnfi hid at the time of its destruction by an earthquake, and that fhi> tide of 
Muhammadan invasion Inal either barely reached s fJ frir into Sind, or that the 

conques! was far from complete; and Urn is an incidental coincidence which acton Is 
with history ** [? tradition.] 



The beam if idly carved black atone image frame shewn in Plate XXV was dug 
HP by uie on the site, it probably surrounded an image of Surya, who is frequent lv 
repeat.d among the multitude of these little image* hut the main Image was-one 
and the frame was broken info fragments. We also found numbers of pieces <,f 
broken images, some of a large one of Gimesa, a portion of the carved 
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1 Sim*- writing tlie I lutva Imufrht a SindM rfmir with effort*, lW Iti Si as [ ii LlVL „ aWwn 
‘lml tho nimllef pin t-, as hi }in llu lutvw tail litneath the Jiplufrf*, 
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11f an .'Saw" or image seat, etc, I am afraid that Mr, Heliosis did not, after all, 
see the ruins of BrahmuuSbad; that is, lie did not dig deep enough to reach the 
HrAhiiKinalifid layer. His n inclusion as to the fate of tho city were based u|t»u the 
state i’i which he saw the uppermost itiins, those of a town or dry subsequent 
oven to Mans urn, unless tlieso latest ruins are those of a Mans lira rebuilt after some 
^reat disaster. 

Had I In 1 last city been overwhelmed by an earthquake, as Mr- Bella&is asserts, 
we should have found personal ornaments and other articles of value beneath the 
fallen walk which ucitj supposed t<i have buried the iuhahitimN. VTe uleaml away 
mosses uf walling, king intact as they fell, shewing that they had not been disturbed 
ance, hut found no such objects Audit is in llih uppermost layer that we find :h>^ 
abundance of hour*;, ash, broken, pottery, and quantities of charcoal (remains td 
burnt boamvi that led him tu his conclusions. 

Ii is in the upper layer that are found most of the heads and coins, especially 
the later Muhammadan coins. But there is a total absence of anything of value. 
Consult'd e^ppT i-oins are plentiful, silver exceedingly rare, and gold are totally 
absent- Nor are there any domestic utensils of any value, though they surely 
must have had such in metal. There is little but broken pottery, and this of the 
verv commonest hind. There is no doubt each layer was thoroughly exploited and 
ransacked both for treasure and building material by the settlers of each successive 
poriotL 

The small amount of charcoal found in the uppermost ruins shew* that there 
could not have been a general conflagration, but that bouse- here and there had been 
burnt—the cltareoal being generally found in lumps in the side walls where beams 
have burnt back into thoir sockets. The houses, built with thick walls nf brick, laid 
iu mud, and, perhaps, plastered, and with bm mud roofs, were nut such as to lend 
thorn-selves readily to a general conflagration. The amount of brick found OH the 
-ite, in rolling mounds, covering, perhaps, two square miles, is >o vast that one must 
conclude that in those days it was cheap enough for the purest to use, and, hence, 
wood, or at least substantial brushwood, required to burn it, was plentiful Every- 
(liing points to this part of the country having been wed watered and well wooded 
twelve hundred years ago. 

Though estivation upon the site is interesting, that interest is not commensurate 
wTOi the cost of digging, uor have this year's explorations yielded any re>uth of 
special value beyond rbe cunfinmitbm of the fad of a Muhammadan city (Mansura) 
overlying the icjutiinB ot a Hiiulu ci!v (Lhduiiiiniili^L) 


Hex ay Corsfcxs. 




EXCAVATIONS AT AMARAVATI. 

-- 1 -- 

I X a former paper 1 oil Amawratl an account was given of some excavations at 
the site of tlie great strips which chiefly roiishtcd of an extension of the excavated 
spare outside the four gates, This work has Teen coulunied, and further exploration 
has hwn made in the north and n crib-west of the mound at some distance from the 
centre of tlie stupa itself. These new excavations have yielded results in the form 
of walls which are interesting in some ways, hui which are of a fragmentary ami 
i neon elusive nntu re, o w i n g to tin ■ de ] im la! i oils < >f I he v illage r -s u ho !'< w 111 any years 
had exploited the mound for bricks anti other building material. Thus, though 
trucra of walls have been everywhere met with, they are generally in a ruined 
q< n ulition. 11 t > w rn t. s i m t e di scan en cs of larger into rest wt wt * 1 n: idi -, a ml these will 
be briefly described. The majority of the marble sculptures unearthed are more! or 
fragmentary, and they may have been used either in the decoral ion of the great 
central stupa, or on some of the smaller surrounding ones, of which various remnants 
have come to light. That these were adorned with marble sculptures, as is the case 
with the one previously discovered at the south gate, is sufliciently evident; bat 
where I he sculptures an imi found in the di flhadt via determining their original 

position will hr obvious. 

At the south gate excavations were made on the west side exactly Opposite I he 
small stiipa alluded to above. Various traces of mined ionndations of brick walk 
were found, some of which were circular. as well os a number of marbles, but all in 
a fragmentary condition. A discovery of some tutored was made at this jHdnt, hut 
here again the depredations of previous diggers had robbed it of much of its import¬ 
ant. When digging into the bank of earth, a round object made of mortar, and 

about d" in diameter, nas found amongst the loos.il lC appeared at first to lie a 

solid hall and nothing more, but when ojicncd, ii revealed a globular pottery relic 
casket and lid (Plate XXVII, fig. #), containing a gold reliquary in thu form of a 
lUitjobtt. 2 Y high, sunncHinted by an umbrella. This reliquary is made of very thin 
^koels pun* gold embossi'd with enifle ornament. The dome lifts off the cylinder 
and inside were a small piece of hone and six flowers in thin leaf gold. Plate 
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XXV [1, Til:, h lIIil-.ii i 1 h rfie casket* feoBS and tiowers, Jfig. c allows them with the lid 
andcylinder detuchod, and lug. d is the c&sker before opening. 

The unlv building vet discovered in the vicinity, in which this casket could have 
originally been placed, is the small stupa at Hm south gate, f rum which it was pro* 
hi tidy thrown out. after the dome was mined* It will fee remembered that only the 

V 

upright side walls of this building now remain intact, the dome having entirety dis¬ 
appeared, A* the relic-casket must originally have been placetl at the base 1 of this 
dun nr, as is usual in such monuments, il would undoubtedly have disappeared with it. 
had its nature not been concealed by the envelop!! of mortar* As it was, there was 
nothing about it to attract attention, so that it either fell out or wa* thnm li mil un¬ 
noticed, thus escaping destruction. 



Fig. i. 


Another discovery was also made at a distance of 33 CI feet due west from the 
centre of the etupa enclosin g. II OOCnrced in this way. Rumours reached me about 
the unearthing of some bronze images by some Vaddars in search <>t building 
material many years ago, hut at first nothing definite could he ascertained. Per¬ 
sistent enquiry. however, resulted in an tM man stating that those Jieople, after 
haying removed sonic bricks of which they weve iu search, found several bronzo 
images, some of which were complete* Tt was at first proposed to use them as old 
metal, hut on a consultation among them, superstitions fears as to what might occur 
prevailed, and the images were restored to the place where they bad been found* It 
was diflientt to ascertain where e\artly rUlocality was, but at last it turned out to In 1 
near a Margtm tree at the spot I have mentioned* On digging here I found indeed 
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some bronze fragments a few fcrt henealh the surface, and Mar the cast 

bronze images with their bases detached as illustrated m Plate XW11I, tisjs. e-e 
ami «-<?■ These represent standing figure* of Buddha and are doubtless contem¬ 
porary with the great stupa. 

Figureyof Plate XXVII is a celt from the stupa mound, figure rf of Plate 
XXV LIT was found a short distanco from the stupa above noted. 

At the extensions berond the north and wist gates several fragmentary marbles 
and traces of brick w alls,'all incomplete, were unearthed. Figure e of Plate XXYTT 
is a marble lotus patera, 13" in diameter. The small iron- handle, 51 inches m 
iength shown in figure y of the same plate was also found here. 1 arious other 
marbles, fragmentary beads and small objects were also found, but mostly not 
in their*original position. Selections of theta appear in Plates XXIX—XXXI. 

The brick foundations of another small »fSjw were found 220 feet north-west of 
the centre of the main »/«/>« site. The diameter of this building is 21 feel, the walls 
1,,-iu- three feet in thickness, while two cross walls run through the centre. But the 
main" interest attaching to it lies in its proximity to a group of seventeen neolithic 
pyriform tombs, which stand adjacent to, and partly under, its north circuit 

(Fhpi, 1 and 2). _ 

Tlu- walls themselves hare to^en much damaged by clivers searching after 

hricks hut fortunately, enough remains to th't Tinmr the nature of (he buildim; and 
thereby afford some due to the age of Hi- tombs in question, a clue which the 
wanton destruction alluded to above M all but deprived nt ot Hitherto nothing of 
■i definite imttire ha* boon found in conjunction with neolithic h>ml>s winch could 
tlx their date with certainty, They have wurraily been assigned to a period, some 
centuries stthBCquetri u* the banning of liie Christian n a, hut this tentative dating 
, ris n 4 .v„ been more than an assumption. Xmv ? however, we arc fumMcd with 
detinite data bearing on the problem, to that the discovery is of no little importance, 

Pm* there can be no doubt at all but that the tombs are of tie neolithic type. 
Tliev lie some seven feet underground and contain earth,broken pnl tcrv% and a 
number of small ImUtswn* or pots of red polished ware of the mnv hind as those 

found at the preliistoric site of Perambnir iFig, 2 . 

This much being certain, the interest attaching to their position relative tu Hie 
mtlo stnpa is obvious. For the latter stands at a slightly higher level and must, of 
course, he later than the tombs. It is, indeed, probably contemporary with the main 
itf-qm itself. But it may be even earlier, lor certain inscribed rail stones have been 
liuiiHl in tlie vicinity of a date prior to the Christian era, jmd the foundations in 
question may very well hare lielonged to one of the earlier Mpa* which undoubtedly 
existed at this site lorn? anterior to the erection of the main monument. In any 
eus!\ these neolithic tombs are older than I he stitpf* which they adjoin ami which 
has partly been built over than, 

Round the vails of the sttlptt are traces of a procession path, 3' 6* broad, lornied 
of concrete, 2" thick, which was carried over the nearest of tlu? urns, and must ac¬ 
cordingly have been built after the time of then* deposit. H hat this period may 
Imve been it is impossible to say, hut it must he one much earlier than the date 
generally accepted for such remains* Tlic discovery of large numbers of prehistoric 
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implement* of the pohenlithic and neolithic types ill the country surrounding 
Amamvati, and in the vicinity of the at it pa itself, attests the existence of a law 



population in t tint's most probably long before the foundation hereof the earliest of 
the liiidfHifcL monastie buildings. 
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PREHISTORIC REMAINS A'i PER AM BAIR. ! 


I X tlie south of the Chmgleput Dhtricl is a range of Lilts which i> classed as a 
reserved forest, Around the base of the hi 11k are numerous prehistoric re- 
uiains(Plate TQEXH). Those ara situated a short distaiH'ii Ootn I ho IjoIPju slope 
and generally consist of slone oircles of varyini: from eight fifty fool in 

diameter anil formed of rough stone boulders* In others* the stones have In mi 
removed and lint site of deposit is only marked Tv u Ion mound which j ulist fit one 
time have Teen ranch higher, out has Teen mimed in height Tv the action t»| the 
weather. 

The reservation of the site has Teen the means of protecting the majority of the 
remains from 1 lie unrestricted depredations of treasure seoki ts, and t hr - result is that 
many Lit the circles contain deposits inn vary 1 slate of piv-ervnt mu Such mounds 
as are outside the reserve, usually show 1 races of haring been dug into. The 
mounds are generally covered with a dense growth of prickly pear, which has afford¬ 
ed further means of protection. The surface soil is a coarse gravel with a substra¬ 
tum of day* This is an unsuitable soil for the preservation iff ceramic relics, as its 
expansion and contraction according t i the moistiw to which it i> suTjoch d f result 
in fracture of the pottery. 

The deposits are generally found at a depth of two to seven feet lie Ion the sur¬ 
face, and are contained in long ohloiig pottery cists rounded at the cuds and standing 
on two or three rows of short logs (Plate X XXIII f Pig. 1). They vary in length 
from two to seven feet and resemble those found at the F&lLavnram site, with the 
exception that, whereto those at I he Titter place have two rows of legs, those at this 
site, whether large or small, almost iurariabh have three. One oblong erst Is 
unusual, in that it has no legs fPlate XXX. III, Pig. But no large specimens of 
this form appear. 

TLouUi^Jid Tuiuii- 4.r th« Hlla^i. if i'eratiifcair taf, k-m lutipUd, it tht tl11•• of this [iliptT, St din-* nut imply t3i.il 
t3n h. remain* uiO tomut Link- [(, i(s vifiustty. It h 4Ltruiti-d at fch" Wi-tft ml h£ tTie rang? <*f MO*, and i* tie pUc® 
wlL-'ie i'iicii?.itioii !ji’v'"lu Auiunir til,- hill* jirr norm ot-hift vilfcigr*, witKrn thi k btHiiuUdi* of vlircla j'l -1ii:.l,.ri - 
onu m . of ! Iii I.!-a . Tln-sp i il]-,pef erfr KsiiladiaUiputtfir, Sinpnsuu, Tln'lijiSklir.UJ,, ThinUiii- 

piiruui, TWlibirkLSdu and ITlhi'.wiulijltar, 
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Some torn!is of pyriform shape also exist at Feramlwiir but they are compara¬ 
tively leu in titimber. Text illustration. Fig. 1, shows one of them from cromlech 
No. 9. 

Tin 1 main deposits ate found in the cists themselves, but as with 11 1Lti. l- sites, 
subsidiary deposits of pottery and iron implements are often found outside and around 
them. Some uF these lie dose to the surface, ami appear at; intervals down to the 
main deposit* which muy he as much as seven feet from the surface ; but it is goner- 
ally less. 

Vhout eight cromlechs adjoining the village of Perambair and situated both 
within and without the reserve, were examined on the first excavation of the site. 



fig. 1. 


but though numerous traces of pottery were found* comparatively few of the article? 
were in a perfect condition. These consist of stone and iron implements and wea¬ 
pons, pottery* bones and shell ornament*. Some of the most typical of them are de¬ 
tailed in the lists below. Although a black stone image of (umes:i has been included 
in the list (Plate XXXIII, Fig- 28), there is little or im reason Lo suppose that it is 
prehistoric. It was found in the centre and close to the surface of a small mound 
some twelve feet in diameter ami about hfty feet from the tank of P nmibair, which 
lit-; north-easi of the village. Its position* therefore, points to its being of later 
date than the other remains found at this site, and which are themselves undoubtedly 


of the prehistoric period. 

Deeper down was a human skeleton in a cross-logged sitting posture. i'iLh the 
bands resting on the knees as if in meditation. The skull, though cracked* was m 
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fair condition, hut the ribs and -‘flier bones were all too much decayed through iu& 
to he removed in the position in winch they were found. Of the numerous other 
cromlechs excavated at Feriimb&ir it would he tedious to describe all the details, and 
it will he sufficient to note some of the more representative: 

Text illustration. Fig. 2, allows a group of pottery in the centre or cromlech 
Xo 7 at a few feet below the surface- The main deposit consisting of a skeleton 
with a grinding stone and t\ few pieces of pottery lay below. Their position is shown 
below on Fig 3. Fig. 4 shous an oblong cist with attached pottery from 

cromlech No. 8 as it appeared just after excavation. 

Another similar cist from cromlech No 10 was devoid of outside articles nt 
pottery, but is curious in that it lias rows of thumb mark ornaments on the cuds. 



rip. 4 . 

Fig, o shows an um of the pyriform class excavated from cromlech No. 14 at 
Kndamalfliputtur. Tw o oblong cists with their attach oil articles of pottery were found 
in cromlechs Nos. 1U and 11 at Thcnphkkam, one of them is illustrated in Fig. Lb 

The cists found in these cromlechs wi re always in a more or less fractured 
condition due to the causes Indore alluded to, and great care had to he exercised 
before it was possible to remove any. The following was the method adopted : 

The cist was first wrapp'd vv itb ropes of coir and straw, and then a batten 
framework, so arranged as to support every portion of it. was built around it* 
These battens had also to be inserted belon the legs and body of the cist, one al a time. 
Spaces between the framework and the eist were well packed with straw, and the 
whole was then removed without injury. 
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LIST OF FINDS. 

Plate XXXII I* 

1. Gbtoug cist with ten legs In rvro rows [2' <J" x L i^xfT}. The length of the legs iu 

SA 

2 . Oblong: cist without legs >1' 1C x ]' (C . 

3. Tliree-lugged Jar (1 ? The length of the legs is S^A The month is 5" in 

diameter* 

4. Pot (Height 3 4“. Diameter 7A* 

5 + Oral-shaped |h <i which would be pl;u-+^J tm a stand like lig. 12* It Las a mised rim round 
the nct'k. Colour reddish. [Height 7", i Haitrafcer 6"). 

CL Similar pot nf smaller size. Colour reddish. [Height A Diameter IjA) 

7. Small Llack pot covered -with red colour, [Height 4 4", Diameter ■L-4"j. 

5. Round elongated put, The rim of the mouth is partly broken. Colour black, j Height 

4 4 A Diameter 3 4'"! ■ 

[i. iVrt with a wide mouth. Tin* lower half is r<d and tile upper half black ; the whole co&ted 
with white colour. Height (3fA Diameter 3A) 

1(1* Small pot. Colour black- {Height A Diameter 31"’,) 

11, SjroD tor pot. Colour black- (Height i A Diameter .&hA_1 

12. Long ring stand. A portion uf the lower base is broken. Colour Ted. (Height 7JA Dieu 

meter 7 A) 

Li. Wiile saucer-like pan. Colour rad, (Diameter S£A Height £ JA) 

1L Flat saucer. Colour red, [Diameter h|A Height l £A) 
la. Broken knob. Colour I dnek. (Height 13 A Diameter If A) 

10. Atiother knob, t oluur blairk- (Heiglit ISA Diameter I | A ) 

IT. Bras* coiled wire bangle. {Diameter I|A) 

1 >. r l bin iron hut eh ft S £ V X^T* ¥'> 

|y. Lung iron chisel •*• "■ * x;! .* 

SO. Scythe 11 A" x 1 Fd 

21. Small knife with a handle (tt|''x 1A Length of the handle fl rr ) 

22. Arrow-head with a handle 0h tf *lA Length of the handle 1±% 

23. Black granite grinder with four legs flS" x^xD. 

L f l, NeolithEi.It of black priEfdwd stone, ft i» chiseUiliap?'!, Imt the edge of the ehise! 

portion is blunt. The other end tape A to a point jT'jtlfAl 

25. Long i v0 C v [*H * > '* 

ili. Clinch ^lii-LI ornamented with triangular anil linear incisions. 

27. Circular >h"ll head nrimiiwril with oimulur and triangular incisions and a hole in the middle 
(If* in diameter A 

2s, Roughly seulj'luml Mflckstnue GainAa image Aji" x £2" . 


Plate XXX LV. 

1, Bowl 1* x l^Ah black and polished, fmm Penkmbair. 

a m ] E,.iwl fV" x. L # )j reddish and polished, pointed base, from Pernmhair 

3. Bmv! i5Cx : i"l, black and polished, from Petamhoir. 

4. Alug \o f, X o"l, black and policed, with grooved lines in the middle, from Kttduiz&iai pet- 

tor. 

D. Bowl (5" x ‘T J, reddish and unpolished, with grooved lined nrvfc, from Peramhair. 

(i Tinwl . in Ax *"), black and polished, tune-shaped, from Tenpfihham. 

7, Small mug il r x31"k reddish atul dull polished, from Peramhair. 


1 




IIS 


ABC 1 \ M OLOG tC aL 1 LE! JUT, 1 m ■&, 

h, Cnp iirxri. reddish and unpolished, from Ferambjijr, 

9. Small Bowl (3* x 24 *% blttek aid polished, from KadumalmpiurfLV. 

Ilk Cup (3 V X 2*), 1 iSji.-k and polished, from Kmluinabiputtkir. 

1L Small Cnp with rim {Txfcft black ami iwliskwl, from Ka^malaiputt fir. 

12. Cup (i4'x3"}, Mack and unpolfctied, from KaihiiusdaipLittuir. 

13, Cup conc-aUfl|H.Hl {$" X 21"), bkbk and nnpoiklied, from Perambair. 

U. Small Bowl [3 tf xfDi blank am! unpolished, from Perombnir. 

lo. Tumbler ^ *3*!, black and unpolished, from Ferambuir 

lit, Widi-moulliO'i howl (s w x2| . Hack and imp-dished, from KaiUmnlmputtar. 

17. Saucer or lid black and polished* front Perambair. 

IS. Saucer or ltd ;d*x l|*;i, black and poMed, from Pi rambair 


Plate XXXV, 

1. T^arge ring eland (^'xa"), bla de and polipheii, from Kn lamn!jii|itittur. 

2 m .tnr 'l r 3^X9*), reddish and dull ^dished, with 3 legsami I spouts., from Kutamahipiit* 
for. 

3 hid cup (31"’x£ w ) l black ami dull pcdLhed, from Purwnbain 
■1. Lid cup d"x-P , blii k and dull polished, from PdamWir 
u. Lid cup (3|*x l^j, black and du ll polished, from Poramlnijr, 

0. Ltd cup ldark mid dull {mUslied, front Femnbalr. 

7, Ltd cup (rx2 w ), black and dull jKdished, from Pinttmliair, 

>. Portion of an bon *uord from Pcr&mbair, 

9- Hand It* of an iron sword (handle 1 ^ v ), from Ka 'la mala i putting 
] 0 , Iron sickle or grass I'uttitig implement (l x !>*), from huLvialmputtur 
1L Iron hatchet (tF x S'* 1 ], from Perauihair. 

12. Iron liaichet (b"'x3" , ) J fromPertvmbair. 

Lb Iron hatchet (11* x l^i,, from lYrambiiT, 

I I, Iron liaL-bi (d'x’2$) t from Sitfipumm. 
la. Iron chine l ij>*x2 w j, from Sitapurunu 
lit. Iron chisel (O'x l i "‘i. from Tenpakkimn 
17, lion chisel i'5"x2 fl , from TenpnkkaTn* 

I s . Ivon chist-l i.d"x 1 i"), front Tfmpftkfawu 
1 Ik Stone peslle {lb" from Peramhair. 


Plate XXXVI. 

1. Long-necked pot (Kr x h^i, black and ujipolbhitf., from Kadamuialputtur. 

-. ^ ide-mouthod pot \ N" X b*i, redi.Uiili and unpolished, from Kndainnluipiittiir, 

3-i Pot with rim 7 1,1 x 7" , black and unpolished, front Kuluumluipiittur. 

4. Bnxi l pot ( s,? Xll'-'Jj reddish and not polished* with wide twisted month* from Ka lamaltti- 
piittur. 

o. Long-necked pot with rim (S^x7 ff ) r blit Land pulished* from Itarcuuhatr. 

h. Pot(u x;i *-j black and <IuU pilitLil, long and wide-mouthed, four grooved Iitu'' In the 
contra, from Kadamalfl’puttur. 

h ■ T > 'di with broken nock and Four grooved Urn' 1 * In the centre , reddish arid 

polished, from Pesumhair, 

Long and wide-monthei] pot with ritn l^x i w ), black and polished, with i groosal lint's 
below tbs ntvk, from Pflwnbair. 

- 1 broken wide-mouilied |Kd 1 XS'^Jj reddish nml dull polished* with prtinted b^c, from 
I'eramhasr- 

1U. Pol FS*X o , uddi^b and not polialied, broken mouthed, from Perambair. 
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1L Pot (0**iT), m 3dish m111 dull jwJisUnl, lttOtan mouthed, from 

13 . Lt)wer pottfan of a pot with tbw leg* flj* x 6*) blactk uml aapoliW, ^ . . 

l:j, Pot of unugufil sbupti i l' ,r x 3^', lilxudt nmt poLinluil, from tVv&mljuirr 

H. Small po( with lull- ]i-’L-k H" x4 M J, i-'Mi-1, and ..p'-'^d, [ """ T.‘n]n\kksmj, 

15, Small put With enmd mouth (dr^O, kb-rk itml Hbk'd, frum K*h 1 ,aUl l ,iir<u^ 

It}, Small wide-mouthed pot x 3 \ llf ul dull pttllsliud, from E ornmhair. 


ALEXASRHK RlA. 






THE TEMPLES OF OSIA. 




O SIA, or properly Osiatn, which is known to almost everybody in Itajputana ns 
the cradle of a class of banias caUed Osvals hot whose o’xact posit ion is hardly- 
known to any, is situated thirty-two miles north-north-west of Jaipur, in the midst 
of a sandy region. It is now a small village, hut there can he little doubt that former¬ 
ly it wasa large city, as Is dearly seen from the number of mined temples to l>o found 
there. According to local tradition, Osin, when it was at the height of its prosperity, 
had spread to such a length that its grain market was the village of Mathagia, sixteen 
miles to the south-south-east, its oilmen'* quarter was Tivri (T.-ori), thirteen miles 

*outh-*outh-west, and one of its principal gates was in Glmtiyala, twenty-eight mile- 
in the same direction. 


There are many legends, both Hindu and Jama, connect,si with Osia. The fob 
°™” has appeared in the Animal Vrogres* Report, Western Circle, for 1000-7 
p 30 ; but deserves to be reproduced here : -Aecording to local tradition, it was 
a hr.-t known as Molpur Partan. About a mile and a half to the north-west of 
.lie place is shown a tumulus with foot-prints carved on the top, and containing the 
rehes of an ascetic called Dhuudli Mali. One day his pupil went to the viU,. 

for alms but nobody gave bun any grain. Thereupon the ascetic liecamo enra^-d 

and cursed the village, and so the old Mnlnnr i , " 

i i m, * Jueipur lattan hecamo da tan. i.e . Imried 

i' y y 

Fadiar (Pratllmral dynasty, which t’hcn reigned* ^ fn ■£££ 

ZXttZrX&Sr * tlM ; r-" ki - — 

,t Navnneri \a-nri Hat rt, . lJ, ' W thc village, and named 

Lu «, 

»» thi. IgM. Wboinult "l ,1 ' ."“""e •*■««*• 

the Sariikhli!kramaras. A Z 1 ^ 

name of Batan Prabhu, disciple "if Heinnel'" ^ ' ' >la '! '^ a ’ ,la ^ a, i "• the 

to make Jaina courerts there, ho lmd rocourecTo a ""I*’ Tr^ '" l1 " 1 lnS “ ttempt 

cotton, and infused life into it At his nl 1 '' • m? l* are< l a *““1® of 

U lus ordc “ ">« “»ke crept stealthily into the 
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palace, and bit the only son of the kin". All remedies were tried, hut to no purpose, 
and the prince was on the verge of death. The king avowed that lie would give any¬ 
thing to see his son restored to health. Ratan Prabliu approached, and bade the snake 
suck out the poison. This was done, and the prince forthwith regained liis health and 
strength. Ratan Prabliu insisted upon the king and all his subjects embracing Jai¬ 
nism. So they had to become Jainas, and this enraged Sachiya-inata, as she could 
no longer obtain any living victims. She cursed the people, and defied them to stay 
there under pain of themselves and their posterity being destroyed. The Osvals, i.e., 
the original residents of Osia, had to flee headlongin all directions. But they prayed 
to the goddess, and propitiated her to the extent of allowing them to present offerings 
to her after the performance of marriage rites. And no Osval now passes at Osia the 
night of the day on which he pays his homage to the mdtd for fear of being over¬ 
taken by some calamity or another. 

The Jaina legends somewhat van , and are recounted in the Patiavali of the 
Upakesa gachehha which has been ably translated into English by Dr. Hoernlc. 1 

Before going to Osia I visited Tivri (Teori) thirteen miles south of it. Here 1 
was informed by the people that there were only two temples at Osia that would he 
arcliseologically* interesting, eiz. the temple of M alia vim and the temple of Sachiya 
Mata, which have been referred to in both the Hindu and Jaina accounts. But on my 
visit. 1 found that the place was studded with the ruins of many old fain's. On the 
outskirts of the village there are no less than eleven large temples including the Jaina 
.me, and on a hill, to the east of it, is situated the temple of Sachiya Mata surrounded 
bv five other shrines. Abnost all of these temples are Yaislinava, but we shall first 
turn our attention to those below the hill. All these, except -two, are on the east 
**ide of the village. The easternmost group (Plate XXXY1I a) stands on an elevated 
terrace, the front of which is nearly half buried in sand. The top moulding of this 
terrace, as of many other temples here, is decorated with what may be calle la spiral 
ornament, the cornice with horse-shoe arches and the flat band beneath with floral 
scrollwork. The walls are broken up into niches, resembling miniature shrines sur¬ 
mounted by small spires. They are four at each side, three at the back, and two in 
front Those are occupied by Yaishnnva images, mostly of the incarnations of \ islmu. 

()f those last the image of Buddha is the most noteworthy, as showing that as early as 
the Utli century when the temple must have been erected, Buddha had come to !>e 
regarded as au acatara of A islmu. 

The temple is a Punchy/at ana, i.e., it consists of a larger central shrine facing 
west with four smaller subsidiary shrines at the corners of the platform. r l he slirine at 
the north-west corner has well-nigh disappeared, but the remaining are, on the whole, 
well preserved. Those at the back, like the central shrine, face the wi'st and 
those in front must have faced each other and consequently faced north and south. 
I he central shrine is. on the whole, well preserved. On the lintel of the door-frame 
figures Vishnu seated on Garuda. Immediately above on the frieze is a miniature 
chapel and at the ends are miniature spires. Between this door and the spires are 
two niches, that on the proper right being occupied by Ganapati and that on the 
proper left by a deity most probably Kubera w ith t wo hands, one holding a cup 
ami the other what a ppears to be a wine-flask. Above are the Sacagraha or the 

1 /,,</. .{ft/.. YoL XIX, pp. 233 ff. 
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Nine Planets. The door-frame has four distinct mouldings, rising from the two 
groups of the Ganga aud YainuhA, which are placed beneath The innermost band 
consists of some floral design; the second, of snakes which cover the whole central 
moulding with their intricate coils, the tails being held by Garuda, the vehicle of 
Vishnu already noted on the lintel above; the third is divided into five panels each 
tilhsl with a pair of lovers; and the fourth or outermost hand consists of an 
oblique leaf border. Prom the sides of the door-frame project two pilasters 
decorated with Kirtimukhaa , vase-and-foliage capitals, and a dancing female below. 
Inside the sanctum Is an old dais on which has now been placed the upper part 
of a tbrona or ornamental arch with the image of Seshasayi-Xarayana in the 
centre. This sculpture was certainly not originally there, but must have formed 
part of the front of the spire of some subsidiary shrine. 

The exterior of the walls is profusely covered with sculpture. To hegiu with the 
south-west corner, the niche, which is in line with the shrine door and consequently 
faces the west, contains the guardian of tin* south-west, r is. Xirriti apparently riding 
a horse. Ho has two hands, one holding a sword and the other resting on his thigh. 
He is followed by Vama, the Dik-p<tla of the south, occupying the first niche of the 
south wall. In his left hand he bears a skull-crowned maec and bis other hand is 
broken off. He is seated on his vCthatta, the buffalo. In the next niche is Gnnesa 
standing. Then comes the principal niche, in the centre, which is occupied by Trivi- 
krama, who stands turned towards the proper left and with his raised left, foot touches 
the head of a demon, lie has four hands, his lower right remaining empty, his upper 
right holding a mace, his upper left a discus and lower left a conch. Near his lower 
right hand is the head of a horse, and in the projier left corner is V&mana with his 
umbrella, on whose hand water is being pouml by another person, evidently Bali. In 
the niche following we have Chandra or lhe Moon with a crescent behind bis head and 
occupying a seat supported hy two birth. The last niche contains Agni, the regent of 
the south-east with his vehicle the ram. 

Then commences the east wall, the first niche of which is occupied hy Indra 
the guardian of the east. The second niche is destroyed. The third is the principal 
niche, wherein figures Harihara. The proper right portion of his laxly is nara or 
Siva, and consequently the one right hand which is preserved (the other being bro¬ 
ken off) holds a trident and on this side below is Nandi, the vehicle of Siva. The 
left part represents Hari or Vishnu, and the left hands, therefore, hear the discus and 
the conch, while on tills side, below, is Garuda, Vishnu’s vehicle. The fourth niche 
contains Suryn, and the fifth Isa the regent of the north-east. 

Then begins the north wall, the corner figure on which represents Kuhera, the 
god of riches and the guardian of the north. He has two hands, one of which 
holds wlmt is generally supposed to he the money hag hut which may be a wine- 
llask. nis efihana here shown is the man, and this is in keeping with his epithet 
num-cif/iOHO. Kuhera is followed hy Mahishasuramardinl, and the latter hy Xara- 
siihlia, who figures in the central niche. Then we have Brahma, who is followed 
hy Vayu, the regent of the north-west, here represented as riding a stag. The last 
niche, which Is in a line with the shrine door and consequently faces the west, con¬ 
tains Varuna, who curiously enough is shown as seated on a peacock and not on a 
crocodile, his usual vehicle. Though the roof of the porch is gone, the spire of the 
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shrine is preserved intact. The iimalasara or amalaka stone lias no less than three 
s«.>ek«*ts for holding flag stalls. The tinial has a discus carved in front, no doubt to show 
that the temple was dedicated to Vishnu. With regard to this spire it is noteworthy 
that between the amalasara and the finial we do not find the intervening member 
which is generally known as amalasari and which is verv often found in old sikharas. 

Neither the central nor the subsidiary shrines contain any object of worship. 
Their doors and the porch pillars are as deeply and artistically carved as those of the 
main shrine (Plate XXXVIII o). On the outer walls of the shrine, at the south¬ 
east corner, are Lakslunl-Narayana, Surya and Kevanta in the central niches facing 
the north, east and south respectively. The principal niches on the north and 
south of the shrine at the north-east corner contain figures of Vishnu seated on 
Garudn and of Vishnu standing, respectively. It is difficult to identify the sculpture 
in the remaining niche. It shows two male figures, apparently twins. In the 
three principal niches of the shrine on the south-w<*st corner we find three 
goddesses. That on t lie west contains Chamunda, the hag with withered breasts. 
Tbe goddess in the southern niche is seated on a lotus throne (padmasana) and lias 
four hands, her lower right holding a cup, tbe upper right a trident, the upper left 
some doubtful object and the lower left a shield. The third goddess is seated on a 
lion and is eight-handed. One right band rests on her head, another right bears 
a lotus and a third right a sword. One left holds a pitcher, another a bow and a 
third a shield. Tbe remaining right and left hands are held round the ankle of her 
right foot which is raised. 

The next temple, that arrests our attention, also stands on a platform close hv, 
hut the flight of steps leading to it ami the porch an* gone (Plate XXXVII b). It 
is also a paiichayatnna, but the subsidiary shrines have in this case greatly 
suffered that at the north-east corner having almost completely disappeared. The 
point in which this temple differs from that just described is that the central shrine 
h is a subhihnntidapa not found in the latter. This nabha mandnpa occupies the 
whole breadth of the terrace. The roof of the hall was originally supported 
hv four long and six short pillars. The latter rest on stone benches running along 
both sides of tli« hall. Tlio sent? are provide! with hacks, which form an 
inclined pnm|>et having ornamental elephant heads, which project outwards in a 
line with the pillars above. Tho roof of the hall as well as that of the porch is 
"one ; and also the parapet wall and short pillars on tho north have disappeared. 

Immediately over the entrance to the sanctum is Vishnu seated on Garut]a, who 
holds the tails of the serpents as in the last temple. Above the lintel there is a row 
of five projecting niches, of which the central one is occupied by Vishnu and those 
on the proper right and left by Brahma and Siva, respectively, each deity having his 
consort seated on his lap. In the niche at the proper right end is Ganapati and in 
that at th«' other end, Kubera. The recesses between the five niches are filled with 
standing musicians. On the frieze above we notice tho Navagraha . The jambs of this 
door are verv similar to those of the first temple, and consequently need no descrip- 

tion (Plate XXX ' III 4). 

Vs the exterior of tho shrine also is an almost exact copy, only the interesting 
points of difference may be noted. Nirriti is here given the man as his cabana, and 
not the horse. Ilarihura on the east side hears a composite head-dross also, the right 
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part consisting of the matted hair of Smi mid tin- left of the tiara of Vishnu. Kuhora. 
on the north side stands with a cup in nue hand and a wine-flask in another on n 
platform supported by liis mihana* 1 lie man. The fim (thwart* ami fluid of the spire 
are destroyed. 

Gf the subsidiary small shrines only two Hare tlieir walls preserved, n-. those at 
the south-east ami north-west corners. Those of tlie first have in tlieprincipal niches 
on the south, (?ast and north Itevnuta, Surra and Bnlarama, respectively, the last 
w ilk Ids wife Bevati standing beside him. His head is canopied by a tivc-hoodial 
cobra, hi accordance with the legend which regards him as an incarnation of Sesdiu. 
He lias four hands. LLis lower right hand litvirs a cup similar to that of Knhera, Ins 
upper right the ploughshare and his upper left, the club. With his lower left hand lie 
clasps his consort, to his bosom. The principal niches of the other shrine contain 
\utc«i nr Siva pcriWnimg the Utwhinu Muhridevn with Parvati on his lap* and the 
scene of Siva and Pnrvatlk marriage, tm tin west, north and east respectively. Tin 1 
sculptural representation of the wedding of Siva and Parvuti is very rare and is met 
with only in very early temples. The only instance of a subsidiary shrine where this 
scene is sculptured in a principal mcko is that belonging to the triple-shrined Yakli- 
nava temple outside the village of Arhvaih in the Kota Slate. 

The third temple (Plate XXXIX n and b) is almost contiguous with tin preced¬ 
ing one, but while the firet two temples face the waist, this faces the east This 
lignin is iiul u ptttJehu-ifatana, and in the alienee of socoiuhuy shrines at the corner, 
there was no need of Ihe terrace exceeding in dimensions the basement of the 
temple. It consequently has the appearance of a plinth, especially as it is severely 
plain and is not decorated, with any floral bands. Tbr most noteworthy feature of 
the temple Is the peculiar dome-shaped roof of the MblftHtfrutfapn ns the smaller 
hays in the side aisles are covered w ith curved slabs laid side by side. The central 
jiortion of the ceiling consists of a square *dah supported by four long pillars, two 
of which belong hi the porch of the sanctum. 

The roof is crowned by a lid of three slabs ending in a fluted knob. On my visit 1 
found that the side spaces between, die pillars and pilasters of the shrine porch had been 
tilb’d will 1 ) strums by tlm villagers, I do not know for what purpose. In the principal 
niches on the outer walls of the slirlne are figures of Xarnsimha, TriviJcrama, and Hark 
barn on tlie north, west, and south respectively. Ike -pire of the shrine is gone, and 1 
tried in vain to fmd out portions of it among the debris, in order to obtain some idea of 
i 1 1 style. The projecting cornice which w e (listiijctfy see at the back precludes, I think* 
the possibility of its having had a spire like those of the 1 maples just dcserif,,-r 1. 
This cornice, on the other hand, closely resembles that of the spire which surmounts 
a slirlnc situated nearly two miles south of Osia. The comer kdf-rftdlya windup 
which distinguish that shrine, will a Iso he noticed in the temple under discussion. I 
am, there lam, Sim lined to assume that the spires ol both temples were similar in Ftyln 

Between this temple and ibe next lobe described there i* a croup of shrines, none 
of 3 which ts of any particular interest exceptone which faces the north. Its door- 
Iranic kplain, hut there is a figure of Gamtpati m the centre of the lintel. Tim 
exterior has only three niches placed in the centre of the w alls and containing images 
of Gannpnti, Sh a and Kubera on the east, south and west respectively. The siklun'tt 
k t on tho whole, well preserved except for the fluid which is gone 
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The fourth temple that now draws our attention is close by this group. The hack 
of it has Ixxxmie almost inaccessible in consequence of the luxuriant growth of 
thorny shrubs. The temple consists of a shrine and a porch. The door of the; shrin e 
is much plainer than that of any preceding temple. The object on the projectin'? 
portion of the lintel I cannot identify. Above are carved, curiously enough, only 
seven of the Narograho or Nine Planets. The principal niches of the outer walls con¬ 
tain Trivikrama, Vishnu and Xarasimha on the south, east, and north respectively. 
Of the Ashtu-dikprilas sculptured in the smaller niches, Kuhera figures with a howl 
in his right and a wine-flask in his left hand. He is shown standing without anv 

w 

rnhamt. The roof of the porch is partially preserved, but the spire of the shrine is 
intact except for the tinial which is destroyed. 

The next temple that is in the close vicinity is well-nigh a wreck, and therefore 
calls for no remarks. But the temple farther on, though the Larger portion of it also 
is destroyed, has still some parts preserved which can he described. It faces the west 
and stands on a terrace, which is decorated along the upper portion with hands of 
spiral, horse-shoe and triangular designs. Its front wall is very much damaged, and 
the remaining three are each provided with a small niche. This temple does not 
appear to have bail any subsidiary shrines. Originally it consisted of a sanctum, a 
hall and a porch. The porch Is now an utter ruin, and the hall very nearly so. On 
the lintel of the shrine door we find only a figure of Gnmdn, not seizing the two ser¬ 
pents’tails as in other temples, lmt simply holding two cobras in his two hands. 
Immediately above Is Vishnu Hanked on the right by Brahma and Ganefo and on the 
left by Siva and Kuhera. Of these, Brahma has his legs crossed half-way and his 
knees t ied together with a piece of clot h. Above, on the frieze are the Navagraha. The 
principal niches on the outer walls of the shrine contain figures of Ganesa, Surya and 
Mahishasiirnmanlini. Of the Ashfa-dikpdUts, Kuhera here stands on a platform 
supjiortiHl by his cabana, the man, as in Temple Xo. 2. Thereof of the sabhdmaudapo 
is completely gone, hut. that of the shrine, excepting the finial, is preserved. 

The seventh temple that now arrests our attention is the one standing close 
beside the house of the local Jagirdar (Plate XLu). It is perhaps the most magnificent 
of the whole group of Osia temples. The two tall fluted pillars of the porch in front 
give it an imposing and almost classical appearance. The temple faces the west and 
consists of a shrine, a hall and a i>orch. It does not appear to have stood on a terrace, 
hut there were, no doubt, originally four attendant shrines, of which only one, namely, 
that at tin' north-west corner, has survived. These subsidiary shrines were originally 
connected by a cloister (sol), which served the purpose of a comjiouiul wall and con¬ 
tained a row of flat-roofed chambers intended as a resting place for travellers. Only 
parts of it at the front and hack now remain. 

The sabbdmapdapa and the sanctum both stand on a raised platform, and are 
approached by a flight of step under a projecting porch, whose two front pillars, just 
referred to, rise from the ground level. The roof of the hall was supported on lintels 
resting on twelve pillars, arranged in four rows. The two outer rows, each of four 
pillars, are arrayed along the edge of the plinth ; the two central of the four inner 
columns form, as it were, a passage from the flight of stops to the entrance of the 
shrine. The spaces between the pillars of the hall along the edge, except at the 
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■entrance, were once filled with stone screons and stone benches, part of w liicli still 
exists on the south side. The notches in the pillars immediately above tliis wall are 
evidently meant for ornamental elephant heads. An idea of this screen, together with 
these elephant heads, may still he formed from an inspection of the hall of the Piphi- 
devi temple, to which we shall shortly come. 

The door of the shrine (Plate XL1 a) seems to have boon white-washed many a time, 
when the temple was in use. Most of the figures are indeed so thickly encrusted with 
whitewash as to be irrecognizable. On the lintel above the entrance is a figure of 
Ganula, holding the tails of serpents. Over bin) arc the Xacagntha, and on the frieze 
above is a row of nine niches containing figures, the central one of which is apparently 
of Laksliini-Xarayana. On the immediate right is Ganapati and farther Bruluna 
with his legs crossed and with a piece of cloth wound round his knees. On their 
immediate left is apparently Kuliera and farther perhaps Siva. 

The pilasters projecting on both sides of the entrance are elegantly sculptured. 
The lower halves are carved with dancing females with natural poses. Above are 
Pfl«Kfc?P 0 -Vislinu and SamkarsItano-lii\\nrhim\, the former on the proper right hand 
pilaster and the latter on the left. Both are seated on Gimidas. The former bears 
the couch, discus mace and lotas in bis four hands, and has a nimbus behind his head. 
The latter also lias four bauds, two of which bear the ploughshare and the club the 
t wo distinctive emblems of Balarama- One of the remaining bauds holds a conch 
and the other touches the breast. His head is canopied by a five-hooded cobra, as he 
is looked upon as an incarnation of Sesha. 

The outside walls of the shrine aro profusely sculptured. What is worthy of 
note her** is that the principal niches on the side walls do not occupy the central 
position. This is due to the addition of the extra westernmost moulding on 
each side. To begin with the south wall, the first niche contains Balarama standing ; 
the second Nirriti ; the third Kubera ; the fourth, the principal niche, Ganapati ; 
and the fifth, Vuraha. On the east, the first niche is occupied by ltevanta on horse¬ 
back accompanied hv a dog and followed by an attendant who holds an umbrella over 
him. In the second, the principal niche, is Surya, wearing a close-fitting tunic reach¬ 
ing down almost to his ankles, a kind of necklace, an acyanga or licit round liis 
waist, and high Ixiots. In the third niche is Brahma with a single hoarded head and 
four hands. Two of these hold a rosary and a hook, the others rest on the heads of his 
attendants. The first niche on the north wall contains Narnsimha ; the second— 
the principal niche—Mahishasuramardinl ; the third, Lakshmi, hut with her hands 
broken off ; the fourth Varuna. and the fifth, Vishnu. The hall as well as the porch 
is roofless, hut the spire of the shrine, excepting the finial, is well preserved. 

There can be no doubt that at some later period this temple, or at any rate its hall 
was rebuilt. This may bo seen from the mixed character of the podium on the north 
side. Even a cursory inspection forces the conclusion upon us that in all likelihood 
the whole of the podium was originally a carved one like the terraces of the previ¬ 
ous temples and that the larger portion of the present podium, which is lmilt of plain 
dressed stones, was put up later ^Platc XL1I a). Similarly, the two pillars in the 
north-west and south-west corners seem to have been tampered with. That the upper 
portions of these are not original work is evident from the joints that may lie clearly 
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seen and from l he different colour of the stone out of v\ hicli they arc carve d. 1 have 
already stated that tlm is perhaps I hi- most magtiififo nt of all the Osii temples and 
that it owes its striking character in £> large measure to (lie two tall columns of the 
porch. But though a gem of its kind, it lias suffered most from vandalism. This is 
mainly due to its close neighbourhood to the residence of ther local Jaglrdar, who tms 
appropriated it tor his private purposes. [ found fiis camels tethered to various parts 
of the building. X huge log was placed oa the Uighesl step of the stair-case to the 
sabh fm sr V cfrrpfi to prtwenL cattle Ironi entcring it, The suiict um is titihsed k re the 
storing of fodder, and the doorway is built up for tw.-thirds of its height with stones 
to prevent the intrusion of cattle. 

t'lose I»\ and tn iIn- in wili-wesi id' this lemple isanother which is I h-- oidv old 
temple dedicated to Siva that 1 found at Osia. The basement of the shrine and the pil- 
lAts of the wtohumtundap* are silted up, and buried in .sand, < >1 the hall nothing nun 
survives beyond seven pillars. The lintel ql the shrine door is broken up into five 
projecting niche®* The central one of these k occupied by Siva, who is Hanked by 
Brahni 5 and Yish^u on the Immcilinte right Bin 1 left. The exterior of the shrine is 
plain except ter three niches which are now empty. Fart of the xtkhnt'a OR the W&& 
is deslroyed, The rest is well preserved excepting the kahtsa which is gone. 

We nmv crime to this ninth temple, that of Pijila-dcvl (Plate XLI1 b). H fares 

the north and consist* of a shrine and a 



half* each provided with a porch. The 
Btibhtimrttfiftijw rathi-r elongated, and (he 
lon er perl ion of it is covered by a plain 
screen-wall holding a marginal sent all 
round anil e row Lied with lU-naiuenlal ele¬ 
phant heads jutting out. The pillars of 
the hall and outer porch are plain. But 
this deficiency is more than made up by 
the pillars and pilasters of the inner porch, 
which arc massive and profusely carved 
(Plate XL1 /;). They want the finish 
wliich never appears to have been given 
as is Hear from the chisel marks on the 
lower pari of the shaft. On Lhe lintel of 
the shrine door figures Garuda, holding 
the tails nf the serpents. Above are Bio 
Xuntf/juthtf. Taside flic shrine, are three 
almost life-size images placed on a dais. 
The central one is that of XIali ish^Ls nra- 
imirdiifu worshipped by ibc villagers ns 
Pipla-dfivh On her proper right Is Knbcra 
{Fig. 1J and on her left is GancSa 
„f tins shrine contain Gajalabdum and 
M on the west and cast faces reflectively. The principal niche 
in the back wall [U., on the south) is empty. But there can be little doubt tbat 


The principal niches on the * i xt+ i rmi 
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it originally contained the image of the goddess senion a linn-t-h rmie v inch i> nmv 
tying in the hall. The roof of the hall has completely disappeared, and the Ji£/mi*a 
of the shrine is all but gone- 

Tin? next temple that deserves notice is the celebrated Jaina temple, referred to 
in the Hindu and Jaina accounts (Plate XL &). 3t is dedicated to M: li/ivini, (lie last 
Tlrthaiiikara, and is situated on the wi^tem mibskirts of the village. It faces the north, 
and stands within a walled enclosure. The original flight of stops in front is now Imried 
underground, and the JagirdiLr, so I am told, does not allow the temple authorities to 
unearth them, although they are billing to do so at their own expense. Tim tempi 1 

consists of a sanctum, a closed hall and ..pen porch. Immediately in ironi of this 

porch is a idrana or ornamental arch Plate XLHl n). On lhe middle eight,-sided 
portion of each of its tux* pillars an* carved eight Tirtham turns seated on fHtdiwwtwH 
in niches. The lower part of ihe pillar is square in section with retvsW corners and 
ha» four figures of Tirthamkuras standing in I he Mtfdtsavga attitude, and, htmeath, f* mr 
occupying lotus seats, Just where the square form of the shaft changes Into the right* 
suhnl form a short inscription is engraved. It bears ihe date Sam. JO?" Mhiifjkfi 
jftffli JO -IdHt/a-rrh'c Stidti-uakshatri, anrl men I ions that the gate was roust meted bv 
two individuals, whose name, unfortunately cazrnoi be made out. There is a wemvi 


jKjmh known as md-mntuhpa. Such a porch which is commonly found in early Jaina 
temples is so called because it is erected over a stair-ease (hd/) leading into the 
interior of the temple. The stair case in the present ease, as stated above, is now 
concealed underground. Inside this poreh, near the north-cast corner, is an inscribed 
slab of marble built into a niche. The inscription (Wets of twenty-right lire-, 
but is much mutilated. It begin* by invoking the blessings of the first Tirfchaiilkam 
KisJiahhamUha, tin? son of Xabhi. and of the last Tlrthumknrtt Mra the son of 
Siddbartha. 'Hum it is stated that llama, the destroyer of Havana, bad a brother 
named Lakshmana, who did the duties of his doorkeeper [pratlhd^ and li,uc>- 
arose from the Ini ter the Fratihara dynasty. In this dynasty there was a king named 
Vutsaraja. Tn his kingdom ww situated the extensive eitv Id U Os\h and 

lathe heart of this city stood the temple of Mahaviru. ' So far the contents oftke 
iaseripUou are clear, but from the remaining mutilated port ion we can -lean only two 
things ns certain. The first is that 4 this evidently tile m 

which the inscription is found, lind Mien ink* dkrqmir, and, at the rennet of the 
temple committee igdtfdki) a merchant called Jimlnka renovated it. Second! v the 
dale of this renovation is the 3rd day of the bright half of PLalguna of the Vicuna 
year 1013. The temple thus existed during the reign of Yatsarajn, who belonged |„ 

the Pratlh&m dynasty, and flourished about AJD. 770-800; and its rtiwrUtm 
was rebuilt in the vikxuma year 1013{--A.D. ftofi.} * ' 

The temple IS like most ancient Jainu templw, unclosed boll) at tin; side* and 
tholmck by a row ol nihsadnuy daman, which, to judge tram their style, arc not 
contemporaneous writ the temple lmt belong to the tenth century. * They were 
probably «t «to time when the ^ a „,f apa , va * 

1,0 Tr „ “ p ‘ ms ‘" V,0US '- T beon r, ' built w» th« Old materials. I «therod 
iron, the s ,Hagers that it was in ruilLs a hundred years ago. and was rebuilt of the 

fallen pieces. fins ,s also seen from the fact that under the amalasora there i, n 
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human face on each of the four sides, a characteristic found in almost all modern 
temples in Gujar&t and RajputanA. 

We now come to the last of the tempi** at the foot of the hill. It is situated 
about a mile to the north-west of the village. It fciccs the east, and consists of a 
sanctum, a hall and a porch. The whole temple stands on a highly decorated plinth. 
The plinth has given way at the back and south side of the sanctum. The walls of 
the hall also have collapsed on the south side and at the north-west corner. The 
centre of the lintel of tin* shrine door is occupied by Garuda, holding the tails of 
two serpents. Above are tin* Sacttgraha with female musicians. And further 
at the ends are Ganapnti and Mahesvari on the proper right and left respectively. 
Inside the sanctum is Vishnu reposing on Seslui ( Sc8haidt/l-Xd rd;faa<t\, The out¬ 
side walls of the shrine contain the eftigies of VarA.lia, Vishnu seated on Garuda, and 
Xurasimha in the principal niches facing the north, west and south respectively. 
The other niches do not here, as in other temples, run over the whole length of the 
vortical mouldings. The figure* carved in these niches are mostly dancing females. 
We also find the Atth(a-dikpdlat, who are here sculpturod with four hands each. 
Of these, Kuhera on the nort h side holds a cup and a wine-flask in his lower and 
upper left hands. His lower right hand is broken off and the other right hand 
bears apparently a lotus. What is worthy of note is that he is seat*xl on a hull. 
The roof of the hall is gone. Th • finial and dmalasarn of tin* spire are also gone, 
but its walls remain though some bands thereof have here and there become loose. 

So far with regal'd to the temples situated below the hill. Of those on tin.* bill, 
the most celebrated is the temple of Snchiya Mata. It is a sacred plan* in Mnrwar, 
and people even from as far south as Palanpur come here to worship the goddess. It 
is, however, the Osval Jainas, who regard her with peculiar reverence. They bring 
their children to the temple for the tonsure ceremony, and invariably present offer¬ 
ings to the goddess after the performance of the marriage rites. The worshippers dare 
not ] kiss the night at Osia after paying their homage to the goddess for if they 
do so, they are sure to be overtaken by some calamity or other. 

The temple faces tin? west, and consists of a shrine, a eireumamlmlatory passage, 
an assembly-hall and a porch (Plate XL! V a). The dome of the assembly-hall is sup¬ 
ported on eight pillars octagonally arranged, as we find in structures dating from the 
11th century onwards. Round about the dome are sixteen brackets with as many 
female dancing figures. On the walls of the shrine outside are four niches—what an* 
called tlie three principal niches and an extra one on the smith. In the former facing 
the south, east, and north reflectively are Chamunda, the hag with withered breasts, 
Mahishisuramanliiil, and Sitala seated on an ass ami holding a winnowing liasket 
iAftrpa) in two of her hands behind her heal. In the fourth niche is a naked image of 
Bhairava. On the north-east corner of the shrine is an inscription, dated Samoa t 1234 
Chaitra Sadi 10 Onra , which mentions that a hanker (tadlm) GavapAla, of the 
Qhobadathsu family (ffolra) had decorated the sanctum ( jaritghdghara ) with the images 
<if Chandika, Sitala, Sa<*hehika. Kshemaiiikari and Kshptnipala. Chandika li«*re re¬ 
ferred to is obviously Chamunda in the niche facing the south. Sitala is no doubt the 
goddess installed in the sanctum. Kslieinaiiikari thus appears to lie Mahidia>uni- 
jnardiui and Kshetrupala is doubtl**ss the nude Bhairava. 
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The basement mouldings of the shrine are undoubtedly old, Imt all other work is 
of much later age. This is also confirmed by inscriptions engraved on pillars which 
diuw that about the close of the twelfth century many BrAhmimo families coutri- 
hirted money to erect the various portions of tin temple, Tire temple of SncliiyA- 

though originally perhaps as old a* the 8ih century, the time when the Jaiua 
temple was built, cannot certainly, as it stands, be placed earlier than the middle 
of the twelfth century. Behind the temple are the ruins of some outhouses. On two 
of the pillars of these are engraved twu inscriptions uf the same import. They are 
da toil Saihvat J34o Phalgiuta a mil u, ami record the gift of her own house, for 
list- as a stable for keeping 3lahavim’s chariot. h\ nue SiimpunuL-SraviM, danirlder 
of Palhiya, daughter-in-law of DeTudiaradrsi and wife of YaioLharn. 

Beside and almost tou chin g the temple of Sochiya-mata is another facing the 
westj with a hffig H>bhu}n<jinJopa (PlateIkLlV&). The pillars of tin porch in front 
of the shrine are curved, but those of Ihe aabhfnnmulapa are plain, and are of the sunn- 
tjpe as those of the temple of Pipla-dcvl below. The door of flu- shrine also is of tie- 

style as of those below , but here immediately above t bmida hobliinr the tails of 
* * * 

serpents ate only bu veil of the $av<rffi'alia r the tirst mid last, riz.. Sfirya and Sani, being 

el early i i id i eat i d I ly lot us flowers and hy a bran 1 res ] >ectiv-dy. Another pc> ’ ul La ri t y 

is that the pilasters projecting from the sides of the shrine door are carved w irlt 

figures of warriors and not with female dancers as is usually the case. Above the 

wamfcrs ligure Saihknislinna-Balarinsu and YasudevuA'ifbnu on the pro]ier riirbt 

and left respectively. In the ceiling of the shrine porch are represented, amidst the 

coils oJ terj cids. two persons* oue male playing on a bamboo flute and the other 

female holding a lotus and looking at him. They Cannot ho N3ga figures as their 

heads ar-- not canopied by hoods. Can tiny IKrishna and Rftrihfi r The principal 

nidie on the north outside wall oi ( lie shrine is empty, but those facing the south and 

cast are occupied by Gnni&'i and Surra respectively* ft deserves to bo noticed tha t 

Temple Tvo. 7 below the Ml has figures of Yasudeva and Samkarehanu on the shrine 

piasters! whilst Gapapati and Surya are placed in the south ami back principal niches 

on the exterior. The north niche in ,tho hitler case holds an image of Mahisiiasura- 

rijmdiiLi, who mist have similarly been figured in the empty niche hero. Of the 

remaining figmfl» on 1 lie exterior, we have one of AMianiirKvimt on the north side* 

11 has four hands, one of the male half ami one of the female half being broken off. 

The remaining hiand of the tattle half hull® a trident, and of the female, a mirror. 

On the male side 1 clew in the comer is Nandi, On the east w all is a singular figure. 

seated* with two bands* one above the olher and placed between the subs id the iVt 

and with the bead canopied liy a seven-hooded cobra. On Ihe pilm of the upper 

band is a lotus mark* 

On the proper left of the temple just, described is a shrine facing tile north, On 
the lintel m cr the entrance to the sanctum is, in the centre, Vishnu seated on Garudn, 
and on liis pro, vr right are Ganapati and three of the Sopia-mdiH or Seven Divine 
Mothers, and on his left the remaining four qf tlie latter. Mora, on the frieze, are the 
Narocralw. and on the rijrixt of Sfliya is a -oil. seated with four hands, two planed one 
above the other on the feel and other Iwo holding a snake which is wound round 
Ills neck. On the loft of Kctu is a female suckling a child. Ou tlie projecting 
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pilasters of the shrine are two males, that on the proper right is Chandra as indicated 
hv the crescent, and the other unidentifiable. The exterior of the shrine holds 

w 

Varftha, Narasimha and Lakshmi*Narayana in the principal niches on the east, south 
and west raws respectively. On the east wall is a curious figure in which the 
images of Vishnu. Sica, Brahma and Surya are blended. It has three heads, the 
central wearing a coronet and the side ones matted hair. It wears hoots. It 
originally had eight hands, which are now all broken off hut the objects held in the 
tipjHT hands can be seen. They are a lotus and a trident on the proper right and a 
lotus and a discus on the left. On the right side of its feet arc a small standing 
figure, and Nandi and the swan, the vehicles of Siva and £rahm&, and on the left, two 
standing figures with a horse between them. 

On the proper right side of the temple of Sachiya-Mata are two shrines facing 
the south. Thev are almost exactly alike. Above the lintel in the centre is Vislmu 
and at the ends to his proper right and left are Brahma and Siva. The intervening 
spaces are filled with the Nacagrnho and other figures, including two horse-faced ones 
which no doubt represent the Hayagrivn avoidro of Vishnu. The pillars of the 
porches are of a late pot-and-foliage type, apparently of about the 11th century. 
The exteriors of the saucta hold Lakshmi-Narayana, Vara ha and Xarasimhn, in the 
principal niches on the east, north and west. Of the remaining figures, one on 
the east wall is noteworthy as in it Brahma, Siva, Vishnu and Surya are combined, as 
referred to in the description of the pn^eding temple. On the north wall is Kuhera 
with four hands, two of them holding a money hag round his neck. lie has here a 
ram for his vehicle. On the west wall, Nirriti is sculptured nude and with a snake round 
his waist, lb; has four hands, bearing a sword, thunderbolt, a cup and a human skull. 

There are a few more shrines round about, both on the hill and below it, hut being 
of no particular interest they are not described here. Our gain l>oth from the 
architectural and iconographie points of view is not inconsiderable. The temples of 
Osia may he classified under three heads : (1) those which were constructed in the 
8th and 9th centuries, t-) those which were erected in the 11th and (3) those which 
were built or rather rebuilt in the 13th century. Nearly all the temples situated be¬ 
low the hill are of the first kind. The style of these fanes closely resembles that of the 
temples found at Bran and Pathari in the Central Provinces and Chitdrgadli, Ariivam 
and Jlmlriipatan in ltajputana, especially with regard to the following three mem- 
liers: (1) pillars, (2) door-frames and (3) spires. By far the best and earliest pillars 
found at Osia are from the porch of the Jaina temple (Plate XLIII ft). The fluted 
square cushion caps of these are found in the cave temples. So also is the ornamental 
vase with the heavy send Is of richly cant'd foliage escaping from its mouth at the 
four corners of the pillars. Fortunately we have got a date fixed for the temple, 
which, as the inscription tolls us, exist d in the time of Vatsaraja who belonged to the 
imperial Pratihira dynasty and flourished about A. D. 770*800. The pillars may, 
therefore, he safely roferre l to tin* last quarter of the 8th century. This agrees with 
what Cunningham says with regard to the jx>rtieo pillars of a Vaishnava temple at 
Bran, which according to him “ is more modern by at lea*t two or three centuries than 
the Boar temple.’* 1 The Boar temple lias to lie referred to about .*>00 A. Li., and the 
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Vfljdujsftt tiuapk 1 is thus I nun gilt down to the Sth ccntuty# Ihr sliiitt 1 ' of 
pillais arc in wine cases round with sixteen fluting «>■ in the prunmt imdiuicv or mr- 
left pin in and equate (Plato XLIil). floiiiethncss however, we notice a free 
use of the A/rfifliirfr/ui ornament with bells and chain* hanging down tin* shall*. Wv 
have only a tew instances in ihe cnsoof Osiii tern pies, though they are by no means 
uncommon elsewhere, hornet lines the etutml parts of the sides of these sqimrr sliafts 
ate catred into fli mil tmniK Pillars of this put tern may bo seen in Temple No. 7 
mid rxist :tlso in tlio temple of Kfilika Main in f hitorgmjlt This hist temple is 
perhaps the earl test of all the stmdiuvs of this style. beams and pillars are 

heavier and more massive than those of others, and remind one very much of the 
Kaifei and Imlm&ihha at Eldrfu A further development ot this style of columns 
is shown by the two pillars and pilasters of the divine pnivh of the Pipli-devl tvinph*. 
I have already staled that these have not received their Inst finish as is quite clear 
from the chisel marks left till tlie shafts and hiistis. Their Liter age is no doubt indi- 
eat ml hy llir three reees^d coiners, which came into vogue in Inter times. Tlioe 
pillaift, however, cannot be much later; for they are certainly almost exactly like 
the pillar* of the Jagesvara temple at Sadsidl in t ifidvad of the .Jodhpur State and may 
be even a little earlier. 1 The inscriptions engraved on the latter show that they be¬ 
longed originally to a banjile in Nadn) built by LakkUinimu, who was the founder of 
the MdrwSr branch of the Chib urn anas an A who lived circa DS2 AJX The pillars 
of Hie Pipld*devi may consequently be assigned to the beginning of the 10th couture 
at the latest. 


The characteristics of ibe iWir-fnimes id ibis period may non lie noted* The 
fust point that attracts attention is that vt tv often on the innermost and tfometimos 
on the h-coikI mouldings we tinel Naga figures nil h limit h folded* their snake tails 
follow the sides and the lintel, in the centre of width a Imruda is round who holds 
the cuds and who sometimes carries a figure of Vrnhruu Another moulding is broken 
up min a number of panels usually containing pairs of lovers. To the right and left 
at the lower corners of Ibe doorway invariably stand the two figures of Gan-a and 
Yamuna.—the former on her crocodile and the latter on her tortoise. In the rave- 
temples these goddesses are generally sculptured at the top of the door jamb#, but in 
latn times. u„ from ibe fill to the ll)th tvitlitiy they crime lo be figured at !3ie Imt* 
turn. After the 10th century they almost entirely disappear. These dm mot eristics 
of tlie drxuMVamc aw always found in oombiimHon wSh the stylo of pilkn* just dcs- 
oiibed. The} are met with in temples nol only in Kajputiina, hut also in Central 
India and the Central Provinces. 


\ ery Kttle need In- said with rospecl to tin- spin-s of the n,ia temples, becmiso 
there exists hardly any temple of this period anywhere else, which lias its spire pre- 
Btrt-otl. Those of tiie Ufii temples atetune the earlier form of the Gujarfrt spire, and 
represent a transition type between those of BhuvunfiSrar and those of the Chalukvan 
(Solnnki) period. 


L'he work of this period is bold, deep and vigorous, showing groat confidence of 
toneb, contrasting favourably with the work of Uw 11th caniurv and after, when it, 
isShflUow, lack„ )!t u ,rigour, amt often purposely in d^igo. Tfe pot-aml-folingo style 
1 Pngnt* Rfjmi A. *, H^ trn C ircit fur 19GS, j,.57, 
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0 f jiilints Is nut extinct till tin? 11th ot even the llth century* But then the capitals 
become conventionalised, and no lunger presold a realistic appearance. Besides, tlie 
earvinir is neither deep nur crisp, and such pillars are generally short and vest on the 
marginal stone benches of the halls and porches. This style is represented by the two pil' 
bos which stand immediately over the entrance of the iifti-maitdapa of sin- Jama temple 
and in those of the subsidiary shrines round this and tlio Sacliiya*mat& temple. Pillars 
f>l Mils pattern may he notice! In the celebrate I temple of Modlwra in north Gn ja- 

rat which has I.n unsigned ly Dr, Burjjess tu the early part of 1 lie 11th century, 1 

The ban: pi Liars of this period arc represented by the col minis of toraw, which 
stands In front of the Jama temple* This is Indicated not only hv the date V. E, lOTo 
i, zr \.D. 101S) incised on it, but also by its style, which closely resembles that of the 
Iojiu pillars of the mbhitumtufopa of the Modliern temple ju4 referred to, and also of 
Vimala-Sa stem pic on Mount Abu* Yimaln-Sa, we know, was a dr uifjnnayaktk of the 
Chaniukva sovereign Bhiina L, and ^constructed tlie temple in V. E r lu*S=A.IV 
1031. A similar change is observable in the slirhie door of this period. 'Hie mouldings 
of the door jambs in old times wen- almost always in the same level, but from the 
11th ceiiturv oivw;lbIs we notice that the central moulding often pit\jects. The god- 
'.-Gniigd and Yamuna arc conspicuous hy their absence : and GO also the folds of 
serpents entitt doorjambs. The pairs of lovers mv now replaced by gods and ci- 
desses in the panels All these characteristics may )m found at Osia also in rhe doors 
£j ii M . ^ilIi-nUzh-v shrines of the Jama and Suchiyn-mata temples a ml elsewhere such 
asModhera, Mmnd Abu and wherevm- temples of this period have survived 

Hte ixiun to our iuonugraphic knowledge ntay up W bo briefly summed up. Most 
of the tom pies, as we have seen, are Vaisimava. But it is curious that there Is nut 
a single temple extant at OsiS where the toil mcnrnalious of Vishnu am sculptured 
on the door eides or any part of the temple as we timl them at Sirpur and other an- 
dent siti?s + We do, however, find some of the incarnations Curved on the outside 
nulls of the shrine or the terraces. They arc Yar&ha, Nanismiha, Tm ikrama. Krish- 
uii'BabirdJna and Buddha. This last is important, for it enables us to assert, as T 

have said above, flint Buddha hud been included in the Brahmuisie pantli. a early 

as the Ptb n ■ninry. The Yamuna <tcatttr<t lias III no temple here been figured as a 
single dwarf with an umbrella as we see it elsewhere, hul is always represented hy 
his further development of Trivikrama, In this connection it is of threat interest that 
here the images of even Krishna and Bahmlina are met with. There can bo no 
doubt about, the bitter's idniitifieatxoTi as he holds his characteristic attributes rh,, 
the ploughshare and the dub. Bis head also is canopied hy a five-hooded serpent 
Tliis is quite in keeping with the mythological belief that regards him as an iucnrna- 
tion of feha. Balandina appears twice on the projecting pilasters of the shrines— 
mice in 1 1 niplcNo. 7 and again in the temple close beside Sachiya-umtii. On onepilns- 
tor Balariima is sculptured, and on the other a deity with four hands hearing a ranch, 
discus, mace and lotas. Ordinarily thia last woidd have been called Vishnu, but 
as he Is placed in conjunction with Bftl&raimu he must be identified with Vasudeva- 
£rbdiua. There am no other tmetis of Krishna at Osia, hut in the porch ceding tit 
the temple close beside Saehiya-matn just referred to there are carved two figures 

1 At'fh. Sft.t'v. Imi , Vnl, IX, I' S] find Hale \ IT 
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which upjx'nr to he Krishna and Rndha. If my conjecture is correct, this would he 
-an interesting fact. Another incarnation of Vishnu, which, however, is not included 
in the famous ten, is Hayogrlra, which is found on the door lintels of the two 
sister shrines on the proper right side of Sachiya-mAtu’s temple. These shrines 
however, cannot lx* earlier than the 11th centurv 

There is only one temple which apjiears to have been dedicated to Siva. This 
I infer only from the fact that he occupies the place of honour on the door of the 
shrine. On the door lintels of Vaislmava shrines he is always placed on the proper 
left of Vishnu. Except ns ArdhanarUvara and as Isa, the guardian of the north-east 
direction, he does not npp'ar on the outside walls of the shrines under any form. 
And this image of ArdhanariSvara is carved only in the temple near Snchiya-matfi’s. 
But tlie scene of Si va’s marriage with Pnnati is found sculptured in a subsidiary 
slirine of Temple No. 2. This sculpture is, as stated above, us rare as ancient. The 
tliird god of the Hindu triad is Brahma, w ho figures both on the doors and outside 
walls of the shrines. Brahma is here always represented with one head and with or 
without beard. There is hardly an ancient Hindu temple at Osin which has not the 
Kavagraha carved on the frieze of the shrine doors. The first of these, riz., 
Surya, has no less than two temples dedicated to him, if the image in the 
central niche of the back wall is to be taken as a criterion. One son of Sana 
i* Sani, who occupies a place in the Sanograha sculptures only. Another is Bevnnta, 
who. curiously enough, is no less than three times figured, twice on the subsidiary 
shrines of Temples Nos. I and 11 and once in Temple Xo. VII itself. The w'cond 
member of the Xatagraha is Chandra, the Moon, w ho also appears not only on the 
exteriors of central and subsidiary shrines, hut also on the projecting pilasters of the 
shrines. He is shown in one ease as supports by two birds and not by ten horses 
which are his true rahana. I have nowhere else except at Osin me! with any 
imago of Chamlrn. 

Tin' principal deities of tin- Brahmanic pantheon arc Brahma. Siva, Vishnu and 
Shrja. Brahmanism never regards them as distinct entities, hut often unites two or 
more into one form. The Trimfn-ti or Triad consisting of the first three aotls is too 
well-known to require any mention. Sometimes Vishnu and Siva alone nre conjoined 
into what is known as Harihnra, many of whose images have lieen found at Osin, as 

" ll1 lmvo 1 . . swn froui too above description of the temples. In fact. Temples 

Xos. I and II seem to have lieen d.slieatisl to this Harihnra, as his imago is found 

in the principal niche of.back wall. Sometimes, however, these four gods, riz.. 

Brahma, Siva, \ ishnu and Suiya. are Mended into one. Such images are found in 
later turns only. At any rate they have not yet Been traced in temples prior 
to the 11th century. We tind them actually sculpture,! in the shrines round ahnut 

Sachiva-nuLta s temple and in many other ... at such places ns Uilmal in north 

Gujarat, Bhaval in the Jodhpur State and so forth. 

The Mhlo-dikpiUs now remain to he considered. In the old temples thev are 
represented with only two hands, hut in the later, with four. The „f 

these Itogonts of the Quarters are not fix,si. Xirriti is once (Temple Xo. I) given 
the horse as Ins riihana and not the man. Similarly, Vanmn once appears with the 
jieaeock and not the omcndUe as his vehicle. But the greatest confusion is observable 
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w itli regard to tlie rahana of Kul>era. Ilis true vahana appears to l>e the mau, as is 
clear from liis epithet Nara-riihana and he is undoubtedly sculptuml in Temple No. I 
with the man by bis side and in Temples Nos. 2 and (> as on a platform upheld by 
the man. In Temple No. 10, however, ho has the bull beside him. And in the sister 
shrines on the proper right of Sachiya-mata's temple his rd/iowi is shown to be the 
ram. In no less than three other temples in ltajputinS, Kubera is represented with 
the ram as his cahana . llere Kubera appears only as the guardian of the North Quar¬ 
ter. Rut he is also the god of riches, and what is worthy of note in this connection is 
the prominence given to him, as god of riches, as he is figured not only here hut else¬ 
where with Ganesa, the god of good luck, on the lintels of the shrine doors [e.y.. 
Temples Nos. I and II) in the interior of the saneta ( e.y Temple of Pipla-devi) on 
the outer walls of the shrine {e.y., shrine between Temples Nos. Ill and 1\ ) and on 
the front walls of the raised terraces on which the temples stand. At 8akrai in 
Sekhavati, Jaipur State, an inscription dated V. E. 87H (=A.D. 822) has been found, 
the initial portion of which is an invocation of the blessings of three divinities, Wr.. 
Ganesa. Cliandika and Kuhera. What is worthy of note is that Ghandika is hen- 
placed between Ganesa and Kubera. This reminds one of the figures on the pedestal 
in the shrine of Piplfi-devi’s temple at Osia, of which the central figure is that el 
Alahishasuramardim, a form of t’haudika, Hanked by Kuhera and Ganapati. 


I). R. Bhaxdaukah. 


EPIGRAPHY-' 


i> 


1 RTNfi the period under review three parts of the Kpiffntpbia Iwfirt i were 
issued, riz. 7 Paris IV, V :tml A I of Volume i X. In liis article entitled “ Tlirt'c 
Early lira h mi inscriptions " Professor Ludcrstms published : (1) an epigraph of the 

Kusharm king Kuuishka date! in the year b); (2) another of Vasil r slikn] s of l In- wmo 
family dated in the year 7 I : anti (3) oiie of the* time of the Mahakshotrupn Idnmdasn. 
The first is inscribed on the lower half of a sculptural stone preserved hi one of the 
cases id the Et northern gallery of the British Huseum.” The sculpture al Hie lop 
of the stone bears two figures, male and female, sitting on :i beiieh. The conclude 
ing words of the inscription seem to refer to the temple of a goddess* Professor 
Luders, Uieridiare, lliinks it very probable that thr* sculpture represents a Nairn and 
Nag*. That there were temples in Northern India for the worship of serpents 
during tin’ Kuakuia period is home out ly two NLathura inscriptions which mention 
the temple {Hfohvn of Ilia Nrigendm Dailhikania and a servant al tin temple ot the 
same Dadhikarna. 

The late Professor Kirilin ai lias edited the Mount lb tv Vimala temple inscrip¬ 
tion. The chief point of interest in it is the statement that thn temple } eel been 
founded in the Yiknuna year 1U3S {about l.1>„ 1031) by a certain Vimala, who bad 
been appointed datulapaii at Arbuda (be., Mount "\!mi h\ the Cbaulukyti Bhiimulevu 
P A number ol <d her inscriptions of Mount rib it are briefly reviewed at the begin- 
niiii; or the article. Professor Kielhorn's labours for South-Indian chronology con- 
ehide with two articles, one on the dales id i hdhi kings and the other cm those of 
the Pundyas. NVitli his usual passion lor doing to perfection whatever he under- 
iot>kj lie has also hirmshed a summary of his researches into Chhjn and Fiindya 
chronology 

Ihe PathnT pillar inscription ol Parabnla eHied by the same scholar reveals 
llu- eadatenco, in the second half of the Oth century' AJX, of a ItariitrakQ^ 
family in a portion of Central India. Pamlmkk ' father Kurlsuraja is said 
to have defeated a king named Nagavaldka, while the elder brother of 


1 Si-me III Ilif m4 linpfjfnTit 1iawivoiiet rondo In 190S-0& hurt been lutktd shill’d ttttdor Explon- 

ticn wml Eenwli. 1 

* h r.-taBln* 1 incur nit u whttW the Https of tlae tiuLT ill thii mKcrlpL’cm la Yi.dihka pr VtoaitTS. 
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Karkaraja’s lather claims to have Liken possession of the Lata kingdom 
alter defeat ini: t he Karuatu*. 'The other articles of Professor Kielhora relate to the 
BAlagh£l plates of Ike Vak&takii king lYillinisbf-nu 11, ami the Orissa plates of 
Vi d vadh&rabh anjadcva. 

Mr. Rksndarknr 1ms edited the Viisantgadh inscription of Varmolatu, dated 
[Yikrama~J8amvat 6S2«A,D. (>25. This Varmalatu lins been identltiod by Professor 
Khdlinm with his namesake mentioned in some of the manuscripts of the Sanskrit 
111 ii *]11 ns [he king under whom Maxim's grnudlhriwr Supralilkadeva is 

Siiiit to Inue In-Id the nllice of prim*' minister. The Sanskrit puet ATAgha would Ihus 
belong to about the beginning of the hili century A,Lb in the Daulat&bfld plates of 
Smikuragaiia. ikied Kaka-Samval 71m Air, Bbandorknr finds that a portion of the in¬ 
scription lias been forged by “heating the plates and beating In the lei !et^ originally 
engraved/* The donor SumarlLviiloku Srkfiafikurapanm-4ja was the son of Sri* 
Narnia, die paternal unde of the Rashirakuta king (Dhruvu-) Ximpama. 

Of the Pririihanis, three records arc published by Air, Bhandarkar, tuo ol‘ 
Kakkuka tSaihvat 1)3* and one of Atelgabhntteideva (Sam vat *72). One of the 
former is interesting, as it Informs us that the village of Rohiriwakupaka (Ghatiyata) 
liml formerly beemuc unsafe on account lk f the kbhiras, whose predatory instincts are 
nui unite extinct even to tho present, day. The village seems to have been deserted 
OH this account hut it was ropioplet by Kakkukn by Inducing m m of the three 
principal castes to come anil reside there, after he had defeated mid ousted the Abus- 

Fnmlil Him LaTss contributions throw etmsidarablfl light on the hisiory of 
lhislar in the Central Provinces and the adjacent countty about which almost 
nothing wns hitherto known. His researches have disclosed the existence of a 
brunch of the XSgas ruling over Bast nr, and he has also located the pro\ ince named 
Chakrakbm (^akkarii-kdft^iiii in Tamil inscriptions) which the OhdJhS of Tan jure 
cdriim to have siMued. Of Mnha-Sudeva of Sarahhapnra* two copper plates are 
published, one from Khwiaf, in the Raipur District, by Dr. Konow and the other 
feom g&rangsrh* in the rhlintiisgarh Division of tin- Central Provinces, by Pundit 
ll.ra Lai. Of the Soiimvamsi kings of Kukalra, Pandit Him Lai publishes two 
copper-pistes and a stone inscription. He Ihinks there can he little dfiubt that the 
fainilv owed allegiance probably to the Haihayas uf S' >uth Kdkla, as the use nf the 
Kalaeburi era in two of the records would indicate. 


Mr. E R i'athak lias published tlm EendQr plates, dated in Saka-Samvat fi 


72 


uf the Western Chalukvu king Kirtivavnian II. T the historical portion of which Is 
almost identical with that of thoA akkuleri plates of tin■ same king critically ^ lik'd by 
Professor Eielhom, Professor Hultzsch lias republished willi a collotype plate the 
TimniaM toek inscription of the Chula kiug Ttaj emir a-Chula L (A.D. 1012-42), 
whose extensive conquests are described in the historical introduction with which 
ihr inscription opens. In his paper on the Anuiakoiula inscription of the Kakaliyu 
bim 1 ' Pruk 1117), Mr. Krishna Sastri has discussi-d I lie origin of the family 

a.nd the conquests of Prdla. Mr. Sewell has contributed a note on Illmjabak Afnlia- 
rava Mr. Gopinatha Ran an article on the Maui ball i plate of the Venadu king 
Sri valla van gisUi (AJ>. »7&) and Air. It, D. Bauerji a paper on the Pat lake Ha grant 
-of Sivaiaja (Gupte-Samvat 2SR). 


US 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL KKPOKT, lM>S-». 


Daring the year under review, three more natural caverns with rook-cut beds 
and Bralmri inscriptions were discovered in the hills at Tirupparangunram, Ajagar- 
malai and Kunnakkudi in the Madura District of the Madras Presidency. The first 
two also hear later da inn sculptures and inscriptions. These rock-cut beds and Brahmi 
inscriptions are, in all probability, Buddhist monuments, though no unmistakable 
traces of that creed have so far been found in any of the caverns of the Tamil country 

Mr. Ilea has found a gold coin of the Gupta king Samudragupta dtirin if his 
excavations at Saiikarain in the Vizagapatam District and Dr. Vogel a broken stone 
image (said to have come from Kanauj) at Farukhahad with a votive inscription in 
the Gupta alphabet. 

Dr. Bloch mentions an inscription in characters of the 6th or 7th century A.D. 
on the coping stone of the ancient railing at Budh-Gaya. It refers to the fact of 
the piaster and painting (avdhn-lepya) over the temple having been restored and to 
the vajrasana gandhakufi as a building separate from the temple ( »ra*ada ). The 
former term perhaps refers to some shrine near the temple which contained an 
image of Vujrfisana (i>. # Buddha). 1 

Among the inscriptions preserved in the Ajmer Museum is a stone originally 
found at SAmoji in the Bhumat District. Mewdr. It is dated in [Vikrama-Samvat J 
703= A. D. 616 and belongs to the reign of Siladitya, who is identical with Sihi, one 
<>t the earliest Guhila kings. Two records of the Baramams have been newly acquired 
lor the Ajmer Museum, one belonging to Chamundaraju and the other to his son 
\ ijayaraja. Ihe former is undated, hut an inscription from ArthunA noticed hy the 
late Professor Kielhorn and belonging to the reign of Chamundaraja is dated in 
\ ikramn-Snriivat 1136. The date of Vijnynraja is Vikrama-Snmvat 1166. 

According to local traditions, the fort at Jalor in Southern MAnvar was first built 
hy the ParaiuAtag, and the town afterwards became the capital of the ChuitAn kings 
Th., .,,rli,.s« ascription fonn.l in Jslor is .hot of a A minim king naunxl Yisda 
clntcd Wat 11,1. Here we are told that Mnlliradcvl, «p,een of Visala, presented 
a golden cupola to the temple of SindhurijMvara. The m. of six predecessor* 

of V isala are also given, and it may therefore he presumed that the Paramaru familv 
held sway over Jalor from about 997 A.D. 

Two inscriptions of the time of the'Chaulukya king Kumarapala have been 

ld '' V - M r B wnd “ rkar ’ a * and the other at Jalor in the 


found 

.Jodhpur State. In the arsenal (topfchind) 
a mosque built from materials obtained bv 
temples, is an epigraph which refers to a 
name Kuvara-vihara. The temple was built 


Chaulukya sovereign Kumarapala, who was 


the 

at JAlor which was originally 
demolishing Hindu and Jaina 
temple of Parsvanatha under the 
in Vikrama-Samvat 1221 by the 



Kumarapala. Hie temple was evidently desecrated n 1of 
sculptures carried off to build the mosque * Siihcm <i • l* Tlot ^ an( ^ 

to Mahiga about Wat 1681, during^ 

Cf. beneath p. I45. 
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tjf the Ualliod fmilily and Surasimghn lineage, by Jayanmlajib who was an Oaval 
M tinny at. It is worthy o£ note here that the chronicle known as J/tltf'Xeusffj-ri 
khifitt was composed by Nainas}, son of JuynmalajL The Xadlai inscription 
mentioned above furnishes the latest date for iCumArapAla, mz^ Vikrama-Samv.it 
1228, the earliest (bile of his successor Vjayupala, viz., 1220 hrfng famished hy tm 
I 'daypiir epigraph. 

Vs in previous yearn, Air, Bbandurkur’s tour in llnjputana lias resulted in the 
discovery of some interesting Chaliamami iri'-enj,i imis. hi 11 1 >■ Suvfij Pul m- 
“ (fateway of the Sun at Nadol which is said to have been built by FLnv LakJian Is 
a much defaced insriiptkm on which the dale H)iJ9 and the name Lashu i kilo jija cun 
be just made out, According to other Cli Ainu nana records the founder tT the Mar war 
branch of the Ilia hum an as was Lakshnuitia, who was the son of Vakpatiriju of 
SAknmhlinrT. .VI AuwA in the Jodhpur State is i hr temple of Kainelvarn which may 
lie assigned to rhe Oth century A.1X The temple is locally noted for the rJwttdi 
or scU'-iinmolntiou of the t’barans which took [dace in Yik ru m a-8aim a l 1lif3 A.D. 
1 ”iSc>. The earliest inscription found in the sahluhmtut/ap^ of this temple records a 
^ft by the Smdirar#, prince JindrapaLn, son of Anahila. in Sahnat 1132, For hia son 
Jbjaladevn we Juivi- 1 lie 'Into Sam vat 1117, and TiAyap&la is represented by several 
inscriptions ranging in dab- from Sam vat llsft to 1202. Two of them from X&dol 
deserve to he mentioned. One dated Siiihvat 1 IDs registers an agreement taken from 
111 hrAlimnnu- of Dhalop, about 1 miles south t>f NAdol (two from each of the 8 padi 
or wards of Dhalop). The agreement was to the effect that if anything was lost 
belonging to a hhat, hhatlnpiitru, duuv.lriku, mendicant or vanj;lr, while passing by 
Dh&lnp, Hie lfi brahma nas were to trace the property e* make good the loss, Tlf it 
was losl in any particular wan I f the hralmianas responsible for that ward wen* to 
make the recompense, file second, dated in Samvflt 12iH), rejMirts that a certain 
chief (rfmakn) lihanunn belonging jo the Karnata country freed the dancing girU of 
Usupa-puf tana from the tax called dyfiahantlha. IlAyapalas sons b\ Aiiinnldevl 
were Kudrapalu anil AiuntapA la. Several inscriptions of ICC 1 1 liana have been found 
with dales ringing from Sauival 1220 to 123th 

It was Kirtip&H who probably reigned between Suiiivat 12311 and I23B, that re¬ 
moved the Olialumiana capital from Nadol to JAbahjmm, i.e., Jalor, Apparently, 
Kirtipala began the fortification# of -Jalor but did not live long enougli fo complete 
them His son Samm^asimha is credited in the SundhS bill inscription with the 
building of extensive ramparts On the JihnakAchala, i.e, t th>- fort hill of Jalnr. The 
Kiivava-vibara built during the reign of the Cbaulnkya king Kum&rapAln was rebuilt 
in Yikrnma-Saibvat 1212 by the bhathfjfrt Ya£mim In accordance wit It t be orders of 
the Maharaja SamarasimlnidcviL of the CliAUaniAua family. Of ChAehigadeva we 
have aa inscription in the arsenal \ topfe&arif \ at Jalor dated in Sathvaf 1323. After 
him come the muhft'fjnkulo SAmanhisirnhu who was reigning at Suvarnagin in Samvat 
1353, Jalor continued to be the capital of the Cha banian as until VJk ran in-Sam vat 
1355-A. I). 1208* vlietl Siimantasimha was king. This date is furnished hy an 
inscription found at Cliuktnn which refers itself to the conjoint reigns of Saman- 

tunlUj t t-A U|| tl» imigtiiF PianwjmUh* inn Juinfcteiaplo rit Jffa.W P in taritVAl JtfSG, during ttn* retfOi ,n The 
niLoi-ijiyuts-imuHr Tiii fondLi' wup ivridhis^ nt Yni}bii|iuiiituijjvn ( r,r. tho uttr of Jndlijmr, 
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tasuhha and his son Kanhadadeva. Though no inscriptions of lint latter have I urn 
found so far,* there can be no doubt that he was king for a short I Emm- at least, as he 
is twice referred in in the Ttttevrikh-i-Fii-isfittifi. JfLlor was probably occupied by 
the Muhammadans shortly before A.D. 13U9, when KArihadailevH was slum and 
his family put to the sword, The sou of Kanhadadeva wm Vmunrulevri, I <y whdtA 
the < dd kitchevi at (Taka' is said to have been I milt- F"t minds v-ki-chti u kl at Jalor 
is nothing hnt a raiwxl platform where Viva unit leva intended to raise n chhatri. But 
this was never done. Yapuvim and Ins sou Ranavlra nit nliomd in u V.ell.ii i use dp* 
lion of iSamvuf 1-1-13 were it| i-piitvlitly later members of ilm llialmmann family. 1 

T!i'■ .VI1 1 ai-iiiii-UTt-.Shojida mosque at tjmer wn^lmif! from mni minis feftlmigfng 
to a Br,"di mimical temple. Id plan ii is not unlike the (dpMkdtifi at Jalnr, It was 
ia the former mosque that two inscribed tablets (removed to the Lucknow Museum) 
were tomid eonlinmng the two dramas Ltdiia-Ttyr ft Inn'tija-ittlf ft If* nml Ifarakrfi- 
itf/taka. In the walls of the two small stair cases above the tuihrtib of (lie mosque 
are Mu. lines of writing which show that I lie original temple, whose materials were 
utilised for the mosque, had been bu||t by the ChAlumiami king Vigmkaraja 
(-Visa lad eva) of Sakambharl.- Of the liana Kumbha kanm, u ho flourished In the 
151 h cen t u t y .a IV w fae t s ha v e I j ecu n leorded I iy Mr, Bhandar k ui\ An 1 n sc-i-i j a h >n 
flout Kmnalgfidh informs us that JCtnubhakarrm set up an image of the gul FlamimnL 

J]|* serins to bai e la'eoi rival pains ..d.vi .-U inscriptions <>i hi- IVitutK in mder 

to prepare a reliable genealogical lisl. Kuniblmkanm is also supjiosod tu Inive 1 miIt 
the Mam a devn temple at Kumulgadli. Rut Mi. Bliandharhar thinks it was 
originally a .laiiin lane but was afterwards decorated by the Tbtna Kumbha 
with Bralmmiiical images in YLkratnmHmuviit 1515-lfeA.D. 1458-51? The tbdi 
near the itani-pol at Kimialgadb is also said to have hern built by \Uinh Kumbha, 
probably in commemoration of the completion of I he furl, when he offered a sacrifice. 

- - ^-ullai inscriptbm of Sum vat 1557 sets forth tin* genealogy of the Mew&r 
dynasty. Uf ihe earlier princes, ftladiiya, Bubariattn and Khuiiuiianu ara men- 
turned* 0\ the kdei, Hamlra, KliHasIha, LakhaniasThft, Mokaln and Kumbha- 
Luna Lite lemned to. The sun oj Ihe last was Iblvamalku to whose feign the 
inseriplion belongs, Underorders from Prithvirapi. tfje eldest son of RrWamidlu, 
an image of Adinitta was installed iu Vikrama-Samvat 1557 (=A D. 1501)* 

Hie f. Iianiu lias ot Jrjrdjimkti in Thmdelkhaml are represented by a cupper-plate 
grant of ibe reign of karamardidern dated | n Samvni 1233. The Inscription will be 
published T,y iVnfessur Vrmis in the Epigrophut Jndlea. 

During the period under review, Mr. Krishna fotri copied PiOIava inscriptions 
at four villages S* the Chingh-pni District, The rack-cut cave at PaUAwuii ne.r 
Mmlras contains birnda* mumW to those engraved in the upper cave at Tnohinopolv, 
and may he assigned** ll.c IbilluvuM^ Mahendravarman L On the hill at Timk- 

^ mSk fates ttt- 

, i *3P?Z * b - * wm wm th. **, ***» m m * m m 
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kulLikkimram is another monolithic cave which hears a fragmentary inscription of 
Vntapiknnda Narftsihgitppattnni^r, *.<?. Xnrasiihlmvaciuan I. The cava was 
probably excavated by him, or prior to his TidgU- In the Kanthiswimiii temple at 
Tirupporur are two pUlars on which arc engraved some of the Unnlas oi I lie Fallara 
king RAjasichkn The Yy(pjijp)^vaT» temple at I aval fir lias a pi Liar which bears 
a PaUavn inscription, li opens with the names Bruhman T Aogira^ Brihaspali. 
Satnyu, BMradv^a, DrGna, A^vattlmman and Pallnva, and then mentions Afrka' 
Hnrigupta ami Arvnvarman among thfl ancestors cf thu PaLlavas The names or 
surnames Of a number of kings are then registered without -ina- their relationship 
to one another. The following is a list of them :(1) AtahCmdrimmnun; (2) Karanda 
(Kalin<la varman r ) ; (3) Vishnugtipa l thrice 1; (4) KmnAravishnu (twice) ; (r>) Bud¬ 
dha vamian (twice^ ; Hi) Skanduvarnmn (fire times); (7} Siihhov&rman (four times) j 
(S) Ytruvarman | and (11) Nandivarinan. 'Che inscription, in a subsequent passage* 
introduces ShiihaTiahnu ami the following names, apparently in regular succession ; 
Mahendrararmaii ft*), Xurasimlmvarumn (T.Jj Malifoulravamum f TIA and 
ParamesrarftTarman (L). His son was Rajasmdia, who also hore the siuname 
Kshatmsimha It was apparently after rim■ surname nf this king that one of the 
shrines in the Shore temple at the Seven Pagodas was called Kshfl 1 riyasim)m-PaIUva- 

I^vartL 

The Tirupporfrr and Vayalur pillars do not apiicar to belong lo the temples 
where they are now found- It is, therefore, probable that they belonged originally 
to sunn/ Falhiva temple which has not yet been traced. 11 lids he the case, it would 
add to tlie number of structural immuinents of the Pal lava period which are not man) . 

Of thn Ganga-Pallaras, three inscriptions arc registered, rh, one of Vijaya- 
Kandivikramavarnian t another of NripatmiguppOttaraiyar and a third oi \ ijaya- 

Aparajita. . . . . , * , 

Of the early Pandyas, font' records have been copied, three belonging lo 

5Lnrahjadaiyau ami the fourth to Varagum-MaMraja. Two of the mediieval lbmdya 
inscriptions are interesting. One of 1limn dated. in the reign.of TrddmvanacJm- 
kravorlm Kidaiekhaindeva, states that the inombenj of the assembly of a certain 
village wished to pay their respects to their king. They had lo raise money for the 
purpose by offering to make certain temple-lands free from assessment in exchange 
for 120 ktiin received from the tenants. Another record of the same reign 
iv"d*trrs an endowment for special offerings nt the spot u luwe a man was put lo 
death by being tied to the leg of a he-bulTalo and dragged for his crime of having 
murdered a brahmana- 

In the history of the ('hulas there are one or two points to which attention may 
bo drawn. The interval between the death of Paranlaka b and the accession of 
Raja raja I. was occupied apparently by the reigns of six the l a kings whose idm- 
t itv is discussed at length in the epigraphical report of the Southern Circle. The 
kings wore called Rajakesari carman and Parakesiirivannan, alternately, II e have 
u few facts which seem to otter a reasonable solution of the difficulties, if they are 
looked at in the proper light. In the first, place, we have a successor of Parantaka 
j name d Aladiraikorahi Eajakesamarman, another called Sundara-Choia Tarim- 
taka H , who .seems to have been a R&jakSflarivarman, a third calJed Far^kesari- 
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vannan, whgtook the head "of the Faniya” or "of Vliu-Paiidyu ami a fourth 
lvnown as rttaraa-Chola Madhurantakn Farakesarivarmam On the supposition 
that JUjaditra, the eldest son of Parantaka L, re^oed after his father under m 
di m ^nation fLaj&kcaar ivaiman, Mr. Krishna Sastri fe obligiri to coiieludejhat the 
Chuja kin^ who overcame Vira Pandyu could not have been Aditya Karikiua. 
But we know that Parantaka L lvigned from A. D. 907 for about 10 years. * 1 Phe 
battle of Takkolam must have taken place and prince iUjaditya iniist, kvt* li.rii 
killtxl Iwfore A- D, 949-50. Consequently, it is very unlikely that Ilajaditya reigned 
after hi- faftte* II' b ifi toonmlrd Ihal tin- Clmh prince Rajadityu never reisjiuxl 
after his father as an independent km^ t it becomes easy to explain the Ch0[a suc¬ 
cession In Ike of the available facts. As Parantaka I. iv as a X arakesAriv ai to Lin. 
his successor Gandaraditya would lie a Ra jakesa i*it a rman t and I xvould attribute Hu 
inscriptions of MmUraikomln Ra ju kesarivimn&n to him. His &>n Madkurantakn 
Uttama-nGhlSla, the immediate pmltieessor of tlie great RajarSja, was a 1 araktSuri- 
vurman. Gandarfidityids immediate successor Arimjaya probably bore the title 
Pjinikesativarman, while F&iimtaka 11. Him da ra - C ho J a, the son of the latter, must 
have been a Rajakesarivarman.* His son Aditya Tin KririkAla would, in that ease, be 
called Parakesarivarman, The "real Tlajaraja I. who claimed lias Choi.a crown 
from his elder brother Aditya Karikaln (and not from bis immediate predecessor 
Aladhur&ntaka Uttaina-Chob, wlm was a usurper) culled himself Rajahesarivarman. 
All these will appear at a glance on the accompanying table. 

1, Vijayalaya 
Pm vi kesari ra i i ma n . 


2, Adilya l. 

It it] tt kina ri ra i vj t a tt, 


3. Par An taka L 
Pa ra k&ttiri ra r am it . 


Rajadityu, Jk (rapclamilitya, 

did not survive his MadlraikouJa jtajafciwri ctirma m 
father. ] 

Madhumituku-TIttama-( ‘b<i|u 
For&kesnrir unman. 


7, Aditya H. Karik&ln, 

who took the head of u llm 
Paudya' or of Vira-Pandya, 1 ' 


5. Ariiiijayu. 

Pa n r k im r t r a rmft a , 

I „ 

ti Parantaka II. Hun- 
darir-t 'hoi a 
I! it j a ken n r im > 'm a 1 1 . 

i 

“ . J 

i). R ijarftja I, 

Uiijnkr&n firm 'ta an . 


Pa r akin rt r i rat ■ m a n 


Of Madhiirantnkii l Itmnad hola Parakesarivarman a dated inscription been 

1 Wo Luff tbn ragTial yea? m uti inioiptioii of hia mgn from Kiinijiyflr in the Taejon Dbtrict (Ns, IS nE 1SB5). 
1 I may Hens slmt the u-.ir 2 with whiah thir ^Slup imwi IiMctipIjim i /hj/., VoL VII. p. 1U4) opwn* 

rjirmai tnfftf U* tllf rcgin of iUj4djtyjl ( n* it lh nrifontl.V -t r-coni . f the kinyr Kfi in. It i- p?-?ha41y 

the oeo->iiil yfLt nfiur tii-s o^apAtLan cs.f ihn Tup£|si-iifttk Hv th-j RuH^kClp kiiic III, 

1 Xu 293 uf 1909 probably belpu^i to liix reiL'u. 
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found at Uvratkondafl.-'Knunalai in the Triebinopoly District. It » dated » ka 
901 and Kiilivnca WBO. This confirm* the date found for turn at l jm^aniamlu! 
in the Tan jora District during the previous year.' Ctao of the records of Kulottunga 
I (V 1). 1070 to U1S) copied during Hie year is interesting as i decides a «m>- 
plicnted question of caste and determines the professions to he tollou,d y ho 
na tur es who are described as the sons of mihithgaa by iarwp* nom »■ 
the strength of authorities litre Yftjflavalkya, Gautama, Kautilya, BAdbtyuu ml 
others, the bh a u«s </.*. the teamed brahmanas) of Mjafca^t,atun-cd,u,a«^bm 
defined (1) a mlkhlm as one horn of a Kdwtriyn father by a 1 aisya moth, v (-) 
a hurmti as the daughter of a VaMyn father by a Sudm mother and boa r«fh«bm.> 
Jm son of a arittMya father hy a karoyi mother. They were permitted to adopt 
anv of the following trades :-(H arcMteetaM, (2) building coaches and chariots, <•) 
erecting *%«">• of temples with images on them, (4) mannfcctureol nni.len.en * 
required for Br&limamca! sacrifices, (5) building ma,nfapOt, (b) uiahtna jew. s '■ 
liinn-s sudl ft* diftdeios* pit. 

" i t <-uikaram in the Vhmgapatem District Mr. Ilea lias found a number of 
copis’r coins with the legend ViOmmUHU, nhich waa a surname ol the first Eastern 
Clr lukva kins Visbnuvardl.ana 1. Eight of the copper-plates examined by -Mr. 
KrSma itstri belong to the Eastern Ctetlukya dynasty and to 'he Mtownw 
kiia's:—<iunaka-Yijayaditya III., Tad* II- Amma IL 1 .jn^d.lyn Llmluk m 
Bhitnn U Kohifivatma-Maharaya, KakuK-MahSrajo, Matitft-Uivam.,, II.. 
SSi-Vikr.mtd.Utra Bhattaraka. The last four kings are unknown hum , la- 
L -CCS The language in the grants of the first two of the latter ts so Ml of 
tex1 nliwara to have been drawn up and engraved l.j an 
illiterate mail One of these two refers to the territorial division Madhyaiaa-Kahrgit, 
lndi Mr Krishna Sastri identifies with the Modocnling* of Mogastbones. U.e 
!L of fbalnkya Bl.ima I. refers to ElamaSdu-Kaliagadrsa and 
visbava. Ddvarashfra w ith its king Kulieva is nienlioned m t he Allahabad pill, 
inherit)tion among the provinces conquered by the Gupta king Smimdragup a. 

To other copper plates of the southern collection require to be noticed. 
One of them belongs to this time of Indrnvarinan of the family of the Vishnukim- 
£ t ho wive dovT-tees of ft. lord of Srl-Vurcata (identified hy Kielhorn 

itli griteite m the Kurnaol District). The other is dated during the reign oH be 
Sftem Gangs king Yajrahasta III. and was issued from DanUpum in Saks S»C7. 

rp, - - nnrllRSt MlOWIl rGOOfd l>f till? ktH£ T 

* U the instance of Dr. Konow, the Assistant. Superintendent of the Southern 
Circle de,lilted a member of Ms establishment to copy the iascr.pt,mns oi the bas er 
^f i l rvuted Provinces. Of tlio 15 inscriptions of the Smdas copied on this 
tltdgM aveinihe Telugu and seven in the NUgarl alphabet. The following ts 
4 1 lVf "Ir kind's of Bastat* derived tVom them : a * flC o 

j^SabhSana Maharaja [Dharavarslia ?] fetka 082 San-ar.n; Saka . ... 

1019. Tsvara Edjuhht^^i^ 
SomeSramleva, Saumya [i.e-, Saka 
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Knnhumleva. sun of ifci j a I ill fishnna-Maharaja SomeivaradSva iunl grandson 
of Hajubhiishaiiii«HnIiRi‘ebjit Dhar^ivurslmdfiva ;md Guncki-Muli&devi, Suku lbii3, 
Khara. 

Mnhilrlja-X;;rasj h gbrnE?v; l, £aka IliU ; JairadrkabliLisliana-^laliarfija atinn 
N araslli y adr vu - if all a ra ji i, Sa lea 1147. 

JagadGknljhudinnn'Mnhnrrlja <> tin? S^jursniradeva rimkriivartin of the Nagpur 
Museum inscription, whose date is Sakji-Sainrai 1130, t oust have reigned between 
Kanharadeva and Xiirmririgbadti va of I hr foregoing list. Dikpaladevaj Dorisvadeva 
and Bhaimmndevu of tlu: present niling dynasty ul'Bashir an? also represented in 
the inscriptions of tin 1 State 

tMuimg to the Vijayaimgarn period we find mi inscription nf Vimpakshn T. 
from Timvilimihihi referring to KaririppdmIwitrigam in 1 taj^dhiruja-vajimadu. 
A atone inscription of Sirigirinatha I thiiyar, son of Vira-VijayabMpati, lias been 
copied at Vajuvur In the North Areot District. Die only other sure record of this 
prince hitherto known is the Madras Museum copper-ptni.r inscription' where wo arc 
told that he was governing the country round Mamtakapuri (known ns Marataka- 
nagarrvprautaj, located tentatively La the North Arcol District, in an inscription 
of Krishmraya from Xryvanai in the South Arcot District, the king is sattl Ui 
have remitted some taxes in favour of certain Vishnu temple* of tile (’huh* country. 

The Kakatiyas of W wangal; the Hoysalas of Bvtrasnnmilia ; Hie Vehmandti 
chiefs ; the Kerah l king Rayivammn Kula&kiiara, who invaded EAfcchi about the 
beginning of the 14th century A. D.j the Chula feudatory chiefs Tearing the name 
Samhuv araya, who held tempomry swa> over a portion i.f the Tondai-nadu in the 
14th OEsntary; and the Pandyas of the 10th and 1 7 th centuries A, D are also re¬ 
presented in the year's collection. In tin* monolithic cave at TiruHalukkimrum, 
uhich, as i ha\ e a lre:tilji pi jilted out, proha fly cuine into existence during the; reign 
uf the Tallava king Naradmhnvaman I, or prior to his reign, have been cut a large 
number of Dutch names in iiormm characters. A number of these names have been 
traced to the period of the Dut<h occupation of the Coromandel Coast, Some of 
them were governors and chiefs of settlements. 

Of the inscriptions coped in Burma, three posse* exceptional historical 
interest. One of them was sot up by Kyanzittha. the successor of JUuuenta.iT 
Pagan, in B. B. 398 (—A. l>. M3G), while he was leading the life of an exile in the 
neighbourhood of Amyia, The second was engraved in B, E. r>77 (= V D, 1^1“) 
and settles Hie question of the identity of the celebrated Buddhist divine Mahathem 
Pnuugliunigshm Katthapa with tint Mahsthera Panthaga of Pagan. The thinl 
leconk the existence at Kyaflksauk in the Myingyuu District, as late as B. K. 830 

^ ‘ ' ■ 'd the In rttical sect ot Aris who were suppressed at Pagan by 

Anawrata in the 11th centurv A. D. 

In the history of Indian religions, the Paiva creed of Southern India occupies 

n .° T* i'T;'. IN nnh 9“dy is undoubted and may he traced to the early centuries 
of the Ch.ast.an era Hu- Saiva saints Timnavukharasar, TirujBanLin.bandar, 
Sundaranuut.^aya^r and lUnikl.avf.tagar were some of the early exponents of 
the ei. ed and have left a r.eh legacy of Tamil hym ns which 
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aaci-cd by the Tamil §aivas anti are recited in most of the important Siva temples ol 
Southern India, Provision is made in some of the Tamil inscriptions of the Dtb, 
101 ]i anil 11th centimes for the recitation in Siva temple of the Tlrttppndiyam 
hymns, Le. die compositions of the first three of the above mentioned saints. In due 
course, mat ha* sprang up pmddcd over by Saiva sathnyMin* and called after die two 
famous saints Timjrifniasambaiwhir and Timnivukkata tar. These wore richly en* 
dewid by ancient kings. Tir uflich attim lutuiu, Tiruvlliniilalai, Tiruvaiur and Kovitai- 
in the Tunjore District; TimppalatUu-ai anil TiruvAnaikk&val in the Trick innpoly 
District and Timpputtur in the Madura District contained Saiya matho* in die 13tJi 
cental v Mr. Krishna Sastri is < if opinion that the present mat ho of SamkorAcharTa 
at Tinivanikkaval belonged originally to the Saiva mutha at Vmichchattim ur rani 
and was presided over by the MudaliyAr* of that institution. The mafhos at 
Tiiuvadutiirai and Uliai iiiajnivain in the Tanjoro District and the TimjiVu*asnnil>an- 
d&n-madmu at Madura are the modem representatives of the old Saiva religious 
in^itutions of the Tamil country and exercise no small inAuonce over the people 
committed to their spiritual care. 


V. V ENKAYYA. 


THE GARUDA PILLAR OF BESNAGAR. 


In January 1S77, in tlie course of a survey of the ancient site of Besnagar in 
Gwalior State, General Cunningham 1 noticed a pillar which he describes as “ the 
fan-palm pillar ’* on account of the palm-leaf ornament with which the capital is 
crowned. From its style he felt inclined to assign it to the |>criod of the Imperial 
Guptas. As so many a relic of the past, the pillar had been made an object of 
popular veneration and, in the course of worship, the shaft had been covered with 
a thick crust of ml lead (aindfir). Cunningham was consequently unable to ascer¬ 
tain whether it was inscribed and lie had to rest content with the assurance of the 
local priests that it was not. He thus missed a most important discovery which it 
was Mr. Marshall’s good fortune to make thirty-two years after the pillar had been 
noted by his predecessor. 

“ The shaft of the column," Air. Marshall writes,* “ is a monolith octagonal at 
the base, sixteen-sided in the middle, and thirty-two-sided above, with a garland 
dividing the upper and middle portions; the capital is of the Persepolitan hell- 
shajsd type, with a massive abacus surmounting it; and the whole is crowned with 
a palm-leaf ornament of strangely unfamiliar design, which I strongly suspect did 
not originally belong to it. In 1*77 this column was thickly encrusted from top to 
bottom, as it still is, with vermilion paint sinenml on it by pilgrims, who gene- 
ation after generation have come to worship at the spot. Judging, however, from 
the proportions of the capital and the form of the shaft, Cunningham came to the 
conclusion that the monument belonged to the period of the Imperial Guptas, and, 
there is no doubt that tin* similitude of other monuments of that epoch justified him 
in forming this opinion. Ho surmised too, that lienentli the coats of vermilion an 
inscription might very likely he hidden, which would explain the history of the 
column; hut he found great difficulty when he tried to clean off the paint and, 
being assured by the local Pujaris I hat no such record ex is ted, he reluctantly gave 
up the attempt to find it. t unningham’s surmise, it now turns out, was perfectly 

» A. S. R., V«L X. pp. 41 f.; plate XIV. 

* J. R. A. S., for 1900 pp. 1052 ff. cy. alflo Fleet, ibidem pp. loS7 ff. and Harnett, pp. 1003 f ; Fleet, J. R A. S, 
for 1910, pp. HI f Hhandarkar, J. B. B. R. A. S^ YoL XXIII pp. 101 ff. ; Veuii t J. R. A. S. for 1910, pp. 813 ff. 
and Fleet, ibidem, pp, 815 ff. 
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correct, though he was misled as to the date of the column and little could have 
dreamt of the value of the record which he just missed discovering. Possibly, since 
his day, some of the old paint has peeled otT, and the fresh coats that have been 
added are thinner than they used to be. However this may be, on the occasion of 
my visit to Besnagar last January [1909], the State Engineer, Mr. Lake, discerned 
what he believed to lie lettering on the lower part of the column, and the removal of 
a little paint quickly proved him to be right. A glance at the few letters exposed 
was all that was needed to show that the column was many centuries earlier than 
the Gupta era. This was, indeed, a surprise to me, but a far greater one was iu store 
when the opening lint's of the inscription came to be read. The memorial, they state, 
was a Garudailhvaja, set up in honour to Yisudeva by HeliodOros, the son of Dion, 
a Bh&gavuta, who came from Taxila in the reign of tin* great king Antialkidas.” 

Antialkidas is one of the Indo-Baktrinn kings who ruled in the Kabul valley 
and in the Panjab. As he is the only one of the later kings who struck money on 
the Attic standard, Professor Ganlner assumes that he was either a contemporary 
or an immediate successor of Heliokies. In other words, he must, have ruled about 
the middle of the second century B.C. His coins have been found at Beghram in 
Afghanistan and as far south as Sonepat, the ancient Suvarnaprastha, north of 

Delhi 1 r m _ 

The inscription mentions, moreover, an Indian ruler, named Kasiputa Bliaga- 

bhadra, to whose dominions the site of Besnagar evidently belonged. It appears 
that the inscription is dated in the fourteenth year of the reign of this king. ^lr. 
I). B. Bhaudarkar proposes to identify the Bhiigabhndra of the inscription with a 
king of the name of Bliagavata who is mentioned in the Puranas as the niutli king 
of the Suriga dynasty. It is indeed possible that tin* name Bhdgabhadra has be¬ 
come corrupted into Bhdgacata and the date assigned by Mr. V. A. Smith to the 
Sunga king in question, namely circa 10S B. C. is not very far removed from that 
of Antialkidas. The word Kasiputa has been read by Dr. Bloch as Kasiputa. 
As the vowel mark of the first aksharn is slightly damaged, both readings are ad¬ 
missible. But the reading Kaslputa, meaning “the sou of the Princess from 
K&si (i.tf.. Benares)**, seems to me to he preferable. Dr. Fleet has rightly pointed 
out that Kasiputa cannot be very well derived from Sanskrit Kantsiputra which would 
yield a Prakrit form Kochhlputta. According to a usage which has been prevalent 
in India from very remote times up to the present day, a queen is often not indi¬ 
cated bv her personal name but by that of her native country. Examples are Gdn- 
dhdri, 2Uddrh Vadrarati, Katmilyd (from Kosalu), Kaikeyl (from Kekaya), J'aide hi 
(i.e., Situ), Vaidarbhl (#.<?., Da tuny anti). Such names are again u.st*d in metronymic 
appellations, a well known example lnung Ajatasattu Vedehiputto (Skr. Ajdla- 
fatrur VaidehipiUrak ), as pointed out by Dr. Fleet. Another instance is Madra- 
vatiputra for the two younger Pandavas, Xakula and Sahadeva. 

Hcliodoros, the son of Dion, by whom the pillar was set up calls himself a Bhaga- 
vata and a Yonaduta. The first of these two terms characterises him as a worship¬ 
per of the Lord (Skr. Bhayavant) Krishna. He erected the pillar in honour of tliis 
incarnation of Vishnu and it probably boro the efligy of the Sun-bird Garuda, the 

i P. Gardner, CW»« tf the Greek and 8ejftkie king* •}/ Uaetria and India >» th* Brititk 1£*$eum, pp. XXliv ff. 
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vehicle of that deity, This may l>e inferred from the term “Garuda standard” 
(Skr. Garuda-dhraja) by which the pillar is indicated in the inscription.* It will 
lx 4 remembered that the famous iron pillar ol Old Delhi (Qutb) is also describe! in 
its inscription as a “Standard of the Lord \ ishnu (Skr. Mkofftirolo J i*hnor 
dh raj all)? 

The word which I read with Dr. Fleet and Hr. Bhandarkar YonadHteua was 
first read in turn yenti ddmtena (Bloch), ybnaddteva (Fleet), and yma dufeua 
(Venis). The vowel-marks l»oth of the first and the third aksharo* arc unfortunately 
broken, and the estampages do, therefore, allow us to adopt any of the four read¬ 
ings. It must, however, he admitted that Yiniadulfna is by far preferable to tbe 
other readings as well from a grammatical point of view as in tbe light of the context. 
Heliodoros was indeed a Ybnaddta —a Yotta (Skr. Yarava), i. e., a Greek, nsappenrs 
from his name, and a duta, because he had come from the court of king Antinlkidns. 

As the inscription is clearly engraved and well preserved, the readings of the 
various scholars mentioned above differ hut little, except in the seventh or last line 
Dr. Fleet’s first interpretation was based on the assumption that this seventh line was 
not the final portion of the inscription hut that its concluding part, probably con¬ 
taining a (late, was still conceded under the vermilion at the time when the first 
estam])ages were taken. But the further cleaning of the shaft has proved that 
the inscription consists of only seven lines. The state of the stone immediately 
beneath the legend puts beyond doubt that no further lines have been worn out or 
lost. 

The first word of the last or seventh line is undoubtedly rasena. The next 
word was read by Dr. Bloch Chatkfjaddaena. Mr. Venis read ohatvdatena and Mr. 
Bhandarkar Majhad\jf\*e na°, 'Hie readings quoted above will show that great 
uncertainty prevails ns regards the interpretation of the two akaharaa immediately 
following the word ratena. But they can be read chain 0 and this reading undoubt¬ 
edly yields an excellent sense. I, therefore, adopt Mr. Venis’ interpretation vaartia 
chafndascii'-i meaning " in the fourteenth year. ” 

The following rdjena (Skr. raj ye) tadhamdnaaa indicates that the year mentioned 
before refers to the reign of king KAslputa Bhagabhadra. The use of the 
instrumental instead of the locative case in caaetia chatudasena rdjena is uncommon. 
But we may compare Sukravdrena for Sukrardre in the 27th line of the Chninha 
copper-plate inscription of Somavannnn and Asata. 3 The word eadhaindnasa at 
the end of the document is strange, but suggi^t-% sonic connection with the well 
known formula prarardhnindua-kalydna-vijayo-rdjyc found in biter inscriptions. 
The following is the reading finally adopted by Dr. Fleet :— 

Text A. 

1. Dccaderosa Vd\aude]rasa Garndadhraje a yam 

2. kdrite . IIelidddrena lihdgn- 

3 . catena JHyaaa pul ren a Takhasilakena 

* Cf. Cunningham, Th* Stvpn ,/ Rharkvt. pkte XII. 

1 cr. Elect, Gupta TnaeripHtmt, pp. 110 ff. 

1 ln,r. AHt^ Vol. XVII, p. 8. »nd A. 5. R. for 1002-03, p. 251. 
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4 . Yd nail & ten a ogalena maluirajasa 
o. Jinlalikitasa upa[m\hi safcasa[ratio 

6. Knsipntaaa bhngablutdrasa triitdrasa 

7. catena chataduseno rdjena r adhamdnasa. 


Translation. 

“ This Garoda-standani was made* by order of the Bh&gavatu.Helioduros, 

the son of Dion, a man of Taxila, a Greek ambassador from Kin«c Antialkidas, to 
King Bhasabhadra, the son of tlie Princess from Benares, the saviour, while pros¬ 
pering in the fourteenth year of his reign.” 

On the other side of the pillar the follow ing inscription is found 

Text B. 

1. Trial amutapuddni . [pta J anufhitdni 

2. nay a inti svaga[m] danw chiigo apranurda. 

Translation. 

“Three are the stops to immortality which.followed lead to heaven, [namely] 

self-control, self-denial and w atchfulness.’ s 


J. Ph. Vogll. 






AN INSCRIBED SCULPTURE IN THE 
PESHAWAR MUSEUM. 


-* 


1TH the exception of one very small fragment from Jamalgarhi (the comer of 



ff some large piece), the only inscribed sculpture at present contained in the 
Peshawar Museum is the one reproduced in Plate XLVII. 

It was presented by ALr. AVilson-.lohnston, I.C.S., who states that its original 
tindspot was a nullah near Y&kubi, in the Sw&bi Tahsil. The upper portion of the 
sculpture and also the right liand side are lost, but even in its present condition the 
fragment is of fair size, measuring V-ll" by l'-2\ 

In the centre is a Buddha iigure w ith hands in the dharmachakra-mudra, seated 
on an upright lotus. Tin* hair is treated in a peculiar manner, which might almost 
be looked upon as transitional between the usual naturalistic method and the little 
round ringlets of the canon. Both shoulders are draped, and both feet concealed. The 
edge of the stele Is occupied by a number of divine figures (including apparently a 
figure of Atanjuh-i in the lower left hand corner), some of them represented as 
worshipping ; while at either side of the lotus on which the Buddha is seated is a 
small kneeling figure corresponding to the Xagas similarly placed in the analogous 
composition from the Swat Valley, now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 1 In a 
lower compartment, corre^joniling to the pedestal, as it w ere, is a further group show¬ 
ing a Bodhisattva in the centre seated between two apparently royal figures, 
with one monk on the proper left and three upasikds on the right. Evidently two 
other figures have been lost. 1 

It, Ls below this compartment that the inscription is incised, in, for the most part, 
well formed KharoshthI letters averaging }' in height. The beginning of the 
epigraph is lost, but, it seems to have contained six letters at most, presumably a 
genitive. The left baud corner is also damaged, with the loss of probably three letters, 
while two others are incised above the break, forming to all appearances the 
conclusion of the epigraph. 

* Cf. A. 8. R. for 1U03 —I ; plate LXVIII, fi*. 7. 

: According tu il F.iuchcr (•/. J. 1J>0£>, pp. 5 sqq.) the sculpture a* a whole would represent the miracle of 
Sriirastl, but this identification areas very doubtful to me. Nor doe. the inscription appear in any way to support this 
tlvcoiy. 
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.Vs it stands I would read it: 

.. danamukhe Sod h aka mi fra aha jinakumaro hi dagrama ca. 

. rada. 

Of these letters the only doubtful ones, in my opinion, are the tra in what 1 



read as °mitrasha and the ra before the break at the end. It is just possible that this 
may have been a rtf, but r a seems much more probable from an examination of the 
stone itself, ns the depression to the left appears due to injury. The same might be 
said of the gra, but here I see no real doubt as to the reading. The ka is more dis¬ 
tinct lv traceable on the original. Of the other letters, the only ones calling for remark 
are thoji and the ro, both of which show forms not given in Buhlers table; but no 
doubt attaches to either. As for the tra, however, it must be acknowledged that the 
reading is hypothetical, for the lower end of the akahara is lost, and the original 
occurrence of a stroke to the right can only be conjectured. 1 

The left hand corner is an interesting puzzle. Assuming that the break is a fairly 
recent one, as it probably is. the epigraph has suffered the loss of three characters. 
What these were must remain uncertain, but if any restoration Is permissible, I would 
propose to supply tinam ra. It is quite possible, however, that the stone was injur- 
ed either before tho inscription was begun (which is improbable; and in which 
case the writer would probably have spaced his letters differently), or while it was 
hein" inscribed ; for it seems easy to read the existing letters as one woid, °tarada 
an epithet of the Buddha meaning “bestower of blessing.” The sense thus remains 
essentially the same, whether we emend or not. 

With these reservations, therefore, l would translate: “. the* gift of S&dha- 

kamitra, this royal Buddha [to be] a source of blessing for this village, ... or, for 
the people of this village. 

The purport of the whole I take to be that Sadhnkuniitra, wlio was probably 
more closely characterized in the initial genitive word now' lost, set up this image 
of the Buddha for the welfare of his village, or more specifically, for the people of 
his village, if the suggested raainam is accepted. There is no trace of any dative 
form at the end, and the syllables rada , which I take to stand for rdrada, whether 
or not connected intentionally with the va before the break, seem certainly to 
close the inscription. 

As for the name Sadbakamitnv 1 have been unable to find any exact parallel, 

‘ 1 should point out, hoaovor. that fine*tho uhove «u written the Government Epigraphs, Mr. Venbyyi 
ha* expressed *0100 duuht ns to the ka, suggesting the possibility of it* k in* ja instiwd ; while Dr. Vogel 
question* both the ka and the mi, and suggest* that the Second *uperscrip‘. letter to the loft should be rood 
SB ta. He would further propose to interpret K'uin not as equivalent of ika but as kita, Lukins the following althara 
a* an instead .if qra, kidatjuma being understood ns kitnk&ma, But. my own inspection of the original docs not 
tend to support die readings, and I must leave my transcription for the present ns above, although it is highly unantls- 
faidorv to have so many letters under dispute. 

j We tuny perhiij* rend Sadharatamifratfui which would correBpond either to Skr. S,i-Dkarma mi tftisya or to 
Saddhamamitra*ya. 

3 2 
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and 1 advance the reading with some hesitation, particularly in view of the objec¬ 
tions that have been raised to the ka and the mi. There does not seem, however, 
to be any inherent impossibility in the word as a name. Tt is true that no autho¬ 
rity accessible to me authorizes the use of Sddhaka as a designation of the Buddha, 
which my reading would seem to imply ; but Childers quotes the SaddharmapuHtia- 
I'ikfl for the expression SobbasottdHOfii nibbdtfW^ddhoko 9 which appears to make the 
proposed interpretation reasonable. Ami if the reading rdrada is acceptable, it 
would seem to strengthen this hypothesis, for the particular blessing implied in 
the term is the blessing of nirnhja. 

At first the akahara sha , which 1 take to stand for the genitive ending sya, 
appeared to me a further difficulty. The usual form in Kharoshthi is, of course, the 
simple sa, with an occasional »yo retained, and I could ibid no instance of the 
change of syn to sha. 1 But Mr. Yeukayya has very kindly drawn my attention 
to the form piyasha in the so-called Queen’s Edict (L 1) from the Allahabad pillar 
and to the coin legend Fatalecasha 1 so that the form may he unhesitatingly accept- 
<h 1, although not registered in the grammar. As the akshara is written, there can 
1*1 no doubt that the lingual is intended. 

A more serious difficulty lies in the word Jimiknmaro , which 1 take to mean 
“ Koval Buddha,” and to refer to the sculpture itself. This interpretation, how¬ 
ever, Ls so entirely unsupported by any parallel known to me that I advance it with 
great hesitation. Mr. Venkayya would see iu the w ord the equivalent of the 
jiuapuito of Pali writings, and translate it as a “ pious monk.” But for syntactical 
reasons I fail to see how this is possible. The word is in the nominative, and if it 
is to refer to the donor, a genitive would appear an absolute necessity. If, as I 
understand, it is in apposition to danamukhe , as its case construction would seem 
to necessitate, it must refer to the imago, and “ Itoval Buddha ” is the only inter¬ 
pretation that suggests itself to me. Dr. Vogel doubts the propriety of such a 
designation for the Buddha subsequent to the Gnat Renunciation ( Jlahdbhinishkro - 
mono), and it must he confessed that it does appear both strango and unexpected. I 
put forth my own interpretation, therefore, tentatively, in order to render the 
epigraph accessible to scholars elsewhere. For I cannot pretend that the transla¬ 
tion proposed is anything more tlian a first attempt. At any rate, he it observed, 
T see no possibility of combining the letters in such a way as to refer to the miracle 
of Snivasti, of which scene this composition would certainly he a very feeble 
representation. 

It is a pity that both ends of the inscription are damaged, for it leaves a good 
deal open to conjecture; hut this is unfortunately apt to he the case with Kharoslithi 
inscriptions in Gandhara. 

D. B. Spooner. 


» Cf. Pi*che1, tirtrmmnfik tier Pmirt Spr^irkm, p. 315. 

• Ifui, Jmi, VnL XIX. |«. 'it. 

* V. A. Smith, Cataioguc of etnut im >i,m .1/>««•«*. p. 10. 
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rpHE inscription on the colossal Bodliisattva statue discovered by General Cun- 
X ninghain at Soheth-Mali&tli in 1862-63 is too well known to require a detailed 
mention hen*. * 1 The document which forms the subject of this paper is incised on 
the pedestal of an incomplete life-size Bodliisattva statue which came to light at 
.Saheth-Maheth during the excavations carried out by Mr. Marshall with my 
assistance in the winter of 1908-09. 3 The sculpture itself is shown hi the illustration 
at the head of this article. The front side of the pedestal on which the inscription 
is engraved is - 8*' broad by 9" high, and has a projection both at the top anil at 
the base leaving a sunken panel in the middle. The up|ior projecting portion is 
again divided into t wo rims and it is on them and the sunken panel that the inscrip¬ 
tion is incised. The lower projection of the pidestal is blank and much mutilated. 

The writing consists of four lines. The hist line containing the Buddhist 
creed was added several centuries after the original record was carved. And 
it is only necessary to remark that it is composed in incorrect Sanskrit which 
exhibits several mistakes of grammar. Hetun-U'shink is replaced by hetus-teaham. 
Tathiigatb apjiears as Tathdgatlo. Uyacadat is written hyaradah ; and the vtiarpa 
of nirodhah is retained before era, which, of course, stands for emm. The date of 
tliis line, as judgtnl from the characters used in it, is the 8th or Oth century A.I). 

1 It liaA Wen rditwl four times, but fur a thorough diHcussiou of it 1 * oontunt* wo refer tli** reader to two excell-nt 
articles imMisbrd bjr Or. Tb Wnch, J. -1. 8. Ji.. Tol. XLVII, jit I. 1898. p. ^ » nJ /rt/ ‘ VoL V *II. ?• 18 °- 

1 A full acooant of Mr. Marshall's exploration will tpjjoar in tiio next Annual. 
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The original inscription is contained in the upper thr< e lines. It will he seen 
from a photograph of the sculpture published above that the pedestal is damaged 
more or less at both ends so that tlio first or topmost line is incomplete both at the 
lieginning and at the end, while the other two lines hare eaeh lost a few syllables at 
the beginning. The remainder of the document is in a good state of preservation 
with the exception of the middle portion of the second line which is somewhat 
defaced. The engraving is excellent in the first line hut hasty and unmethodical in 
the rest. The height of the ok shorn* without superscribed or subscribed stroke*** e>r 
totters varies from t<> V . The compound aksftarat {samyukla-vanias) are | 
to {* high. A few aksharas in the third line are 1' to liigb. 

The inscription is not dated, hut its age can he approximately estimated freun 
tlu* style of its characters. The*y exhibit a certain degree of similarity to the alpha¬ 
bet used in the inscriptions on the Sravnsti Bodhisattva referred to above and the 
similar statue at Samath, which an* the earliest records of the reign of Kanishka 
yet found. It might, therefore, at first sight be suppr»sed that the present inscrip- 
tion is contemporaneous with those mentioned above. A closer examination, 
however, of the alphabet used reveals features which decidedly point to a somewhat 
earlier date. For instance, the ya which occurs throughout in its full tripartite 
form, both alone and in ligatures, is certainly more archaic than in the inscriptions 
of Kanishka. It is rounded at both ends, whereas in tin* inscriptions of Kanishka's 
reign it is angular. 1 The 4a also shows only the archaic form, such as we find in 
the inscriptions of Sodasa in which the cross-liar lias not yet taken the place of the 
slanting middle stroke.* Above all this we notice that the post-consonantic b, e and 
6 are generally represented by horizontal strokes as in pre-Knsliana inscriptions and 
not by slanting strokes.' All these peculiarities are presented in a striking manner 
by nine Jaina inscriptions from Mathura and, although none of them contains a 
date or a king’s name, they have all been ascribed on palaeographic grounds to the 
period before the reign of Kanishka. 1 To this period I would assign the 
inscription under discussion.* How much earlier than the accession of Kanishka it 
is, is impossible to decide in the absence of any Braluni documents of the time of 
Kanishka’s predecessors Kadphises I and Kadphises II. 

The language of the inscription, as is usual with the documents of this jieriod. 
is neither pure Prakrit nor pure .Sanskrit but a mixture of both. This dialect has 
been discussed at some length by Dr. Bidder.' 1 Here it is only necessary to refer 
to some of its principal characteristics as exhibited by this inscription. The case 

* The 3 in tnihiMtitvii (1.1) and hokisufnt (1.3) I* not met with anywhere clit 1 . It show* n curve nt the hone which 
open* to the riuht. A* tin- (tupt* k of the eastern variety shows a .iruilnr curve opening to the left, it uwy heasstiuit'd 
th«t tin* Utter is derived from thin form. 

* The correctness of this statement will appear from the fact that not one of the many .Inina ium.*ri|‘tii»ii» from 
Mathura of the time of Kanishka and hi* successors which have been published it. the Ep. /»</., VuL». I uud II, shows 
a single example of the fa without the cross-bar. 

* I have adopted thia •uirs'wtion from Dr. Vogel* article on the SaruSth inscription* ( Ep. lad, VIII, p. 175) 
where h«* lm» clearly net forth the main points of difference between th.- Kshatrepa uud uurly Kushana scripts. 

4 . v >rcn of tbr»e were publithed in the Ep. lad. Vol. II. pp. It* ff M where tliey are refined to an inscriptions No-. 
IV to X. The "tber two an* cut .m two wnjlptnrei described m J 7 and Q2 in Dr. Vogel’s Catalmue of thr Mathur., 
Mvtfuat, pp. 143 f. and 181 ff. 

‘ In favour of thi* cmeluaion it may In, pointed out that the inscription does not contain tin* naum «f Kanishka 
or any of hi* ■uocaaanra, wherw.. if is seldom wnntinc in important inscriptions of the time of these ruler*. 

* Ep. Jnd., Vol. I. pp. 373 ff. 
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terminations are of l>otli types, lmt Prakritic forms are more frequent. Out of three 
instances of the genitive singular of an a stem we find twice the Sanskrit ending 
sya and once the Prakrit sa (for ssa). Tlie genitive plural is Prakritic in three 
instances characterized by the shortening of the a of din. Bhrdtrindm , kshatriya(d)- 
»a[?ji] and bhbgdnit in ^however, have tin* Sanskrit termination. Tlie instrumental in 
run occurs in three words Mofhurena , filarApakdrena and SicamUrena and is in all 
of them of the Prakrit type. This is evidenced by the fact that although all these 
nouns end in ra the dental na of the termination is not changed to the cerebral tta. 

Among consonantal groups, ksha occurs twice —kshatriyandin and vicha- 
kshand —in both of which it retains the Sanskrit form. Ligatures with r as the first 
«»r last component remain unaltered in five instances, hut the r is omitted in pnjatham 
(Skt. pujartham ; Pkt. pujattham ), saca (1. 2, Pkt. sacra) and hiiatkam (1. 2, Pkt. 
hitattham). The word puraskricha (1. 2, Skt. puraskritya) shows a double 
influence of Sanskrit, first in the retention of the dissimilar consonants s and k and 
again in the ust* of the termination tya instead of fed. Tlie Pali form of this word 
is purakkhaied . 

In the matter of sjxdling I have to notice the substitution of the long i for the 
>hort * in Siradhanmya (1. 1), d[e]mti (1. 2), oichnkshana (1. 2), jivitasa [\. 3) 
and bohtiafca (1. 3). Similarly the long it takes tlie place of the short u in sarea- 
Bttdhdnam (1. 2). The omission of the unused ra and of vowels in some cases will ho 
observed in the transcript. Dhamandinda is obviously a mistake for Bhamdnamda 
(Skt. Dharmannriida). The substitution of A for dh in bohisated (1. 1) and bohisatca 
^1 was apparently due to vernacular influence. 1 This form is, however, not met 
with anywhere else. 

Text. 

1 , x. §ya Sieadharasya cha bhrdtriad[in*] kshatriyaud[m*] Velishtdnain 

Dhamandin da-putrdnain dunam Srdedsta-Jetdvane Bohisated Mathura-[cd J. 

L. 2 . td sar ca~ B bdh attain pnjatham mdtd-pcili pur ask nr ha sava-satca- 

hi tat ham cha d[e*]inti sathtfvichakshaad asardkd cha bhinjdndin 

L. 3. fivitasa cha srrdmiya-kusald b h tty a kusa lam-a chin i lf[ti 9 ]ih arena sela- 
rupokdrena S[i*]eamitrena Bo hisa tea kritd. 

Remarks . 

f,. 1. [ r elish td noth. T read it as Valishtdnain , which 1 thought stood for the 
Sanskrit balisht hand tit (superlative from balin — powerful). The reading Fetish t a nark% 
I owe to the kindness of the late Dr. Th. Bloch who was of opinion that Velishia 
was an adjective from Vilishtu (r), a place or district from which the donors of the 
image came. This interpretation is very plausible, though it must l>e admitted that 
no loenlitv of this name is known from any other source. 

L. 1. Srdcdsta-Ji'ldcane. The first word stands obviously for tirdvdsfya the 
adjective form of Srdeasti. The lengthening of a in the second syllable of Jr td cane 
is due to the carelessness of the engraver. Or perhaps the name was pronounced 
as such. 


1 Cf. both ft | Hindi fmkit). dad hi (Hindi etc. 
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L. 1. Jfathurd-co .••• Here ml* evidently had a compound wont with Mathura 
as the iirst component. Of the second component onl> the tir>i liable cu is txtmit. 
The restoration is made still more difficult by the fact that the following word is also 
entirely broken away with the exception of its final syllable ta which survives in 
the beginning of the second line. It is, therefore, only possible to offer a conjectur¬ 
al reading. I am inclined to tliink that it may originally have been Mathitra-ca- 
[staryaih pra(nh(h<ipi]td, an independent clause, in which Malhurn-cnstacyaih 
refers to the donors erf the statue. It would then have to he supposed that the 
donors, though they belonged to some place named Vilishta, were actually residing in 
Mathura at the time when they travelled to Sravnsti in order to present this statue 
at the famous detavana. 

L. 2. J Ifita-priti. The vowel in the last syllable of pyiti is doubtful owing to 
the disintegration of the surface of the stone. There is no doubt, however, that the 
compound stands for the Sanskrit matupitarau. 

L. 2. This form is evidently meant for demti, regular Pali 

present third person plural of lUi “ lo give. ” The subject of this verb is not indi¬ 
cated, hut then? can hanlly he any doubt about it. 

L. 2. Sat ha-cichakshand. 1 The first syllable of satha is obliterated. The 
muling satha I owe to the late Dr. Uloch, who rightly concluded that it is the 
same as the Pali sat t ha in the sense of the doctrine taught by the Buddha. Sattha 
(Skt. Sustd) 44 a teacher,” is one of the epithets by which Gautama Buddha is 
spoken of in the commentaries/ 

L. 2. Asarukd cha hhdganavi. Asarukd stands apparently for the Sanskrit 
vsdrntdin. The unreality of worldly things is frequently dwelt upon in Buddhist 
literature.* The missing portion of the third line contained some word like viditrd 
which governed asdratdm and serum in the following line. 

L. 3. Jivitnsa cha serum. The last word is very diflieult to interpret. We 
evidently want here some word to correspond in meaning to the usdratddi of tin? 
preceding line. The nearest approach in Sanskrit would seem to he ivairitam (Pali 
seritdvi) which originally means independence, wilfulness, the power to go where 
one likes, and thence, fickleness or unstability. The donors knew- the pleasures of 
the world to he unreal and life to be unstable and, therefore, devoted themselves 
to meritorious acts. 

L. 3. Iya-kusuld bhuya-kumlum. The word iyu is probably the same as the 
io of the Asoka edicts and bhuya corresponds to the puratra of those detriments. 4 
The Sanskrit word eorresjKuiding lo bhnyu. as^suggested by the late Ur. Bloch, is 
bhdryu. 

L. 2. Achtni. This is probably derived from the root d-chi, to heap up or \o 
accumulate. 8 

1 Cf. Attldnattkavickal-khanS in .hftfAd«oaMfo(rd.Timj<mr). |>. ISO. 

v Fmiboll. DkammapaJam, pp 191 and 35S. 

* Cf. 5fakdKa*so(<xL Turn our), p. 521 tudreki HanHi. 

* Of. la eha tukkayani jtaratra ekn upagnth armikU w. Fp. /„</., V c*l. II, p. 455. 

» Cf. Mala*"*" (ed. Tarnour), p 124, fanappiffi ydwaJ-itemUm n,taml pmnnaiammdaf ackiai which in 
tendered by * delighting in the cxercuc of hin lencndence, during the whole of hi* life, realized fur himiclf manifold 
blewnp**' 
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IVa/wtofion, 

«A Bijdhisattva [lias been set up] in the Jetavana of Sravastl [as a] gilt of.., 
anh fiivadliara, Kshatriya brothers 1 from Viltshta(?}and sons of Dhnmmmuida, [resi¬ 
dents of] Mathura, [Being] versed in the scriptures and [knowing] the unreality 
ul r pleasures and the unstability of life, [they, h e>, the Kshatriya brothers referred 
to' give [this Budlusaltvn] in honour of all the Buddhas, for the welfare o I all living 
beings with special regard to their parents, and accumulate merit for this world and 
merit for the next. [This] Builhisattva was made bj fiivamitra a sculptor of 
Mathura,” 

Tbe object of the inscription is to record the gift of the Budhisattva statue on 
wliieli it is inscribed by certain Kshatriya brothers at. I lie Jetavana of SrarastL The 
name of only one of them remains in the inscription and It is not known whether 
there were one or move names contained in the portion broken away in the beg innin g 
of the first line. The plural number of the forms kaftntriffandm, bhrfUfitjflm and 
Viti&htanam would tend to show that the donors were more than two. If, however, 
we assume that the writer of the document followed the Prakrit grammar which 
does not recognize the dual number (4ti-tmchutia), it may be supposed that I be 
Bodhisottva sva* the common gift of only two brothers, cue of whom was named 
Sivadhara. The latter supposition receives some supporl from the fact that the 
missing portion could have furnished space for only one name. 

It nnght appear strange at first sight to find a Buddhist devotee call himself 
by a name (Sivadhara) wliidh suggests a connection with a rival sect Instances, 
however, are not wanting of Jaina devotees bearing names which contain tbe 
mime of Siva. Such names occur in several Jaina inscriptions of the Knshaua and 
earlier periods and it may be correctly assumed that the early centuries of the 
Christian era had not yet developed Hint spirit of antagonism between the sects 
which characterized the later pcriwls. 

It has been assumed in the translation that the gift of the Kahatriyu brother 
consisted of a single Budhisattva image. II must, how ever, be noted that in line 1 
the noun Budhisattva is used in tbe plural form Bodhis&ttrd. So also is the pass¬ 
ive past participle kritd in the third line It was, therefore, at first supposed that 
Ihh Bodhisaitva was only one of a number of >ueh statues that were presented by 
Siviulhara and bis brother or brothers, and that the remainder were -still buried 
somewhere on the site. This assumption has, however, been given up in view of Lhe 
fact that the noun Budhisattva is used in tbe third line in its base form without 
anv case ending and it is possible that the plural termination in the instance ■ juried 
above may have been only accidental or due to a clerical error. 

The main interest of the inscription lies in the fact that it supplies further 
authentic evidence in support of the identification of Sahepi-Maketh with HrAvaMh 
'IMs question 1ms been fully discussed by Mr. Marshall elsewhere 1 and it e needless 

i y.irlLip flun-rrm'ti'in cf. lJ/.i L ,tA~-tuitt/ti Situ t‘ mf *yii rArl Iht'uifinam. uidtu 11 mutbiT . f tiff 

bTutbetn. ilirarfua, Sww*&s ,,r R y , Ind. Yol. II. f. *10 S. Su. XXXIV. 

1 Cf. Pgyn Wtnn, fcr ,ila ra Hud ( Ej>. Inti. Vo). I [, |t, ^08) Jitld Svjuilu M- $- 5-r W. Tilt 3-t Xi, 0J. 

a j JS! L a 8* tor 1(100, Of- libu my nute on ibo copjwi-pkte or > rOTndadiuiiiai 

^ Ep, Ini; VliL XI.* l*p. If* 
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to reiterate here all that has been said there. This identification is no« a settled fact 

andthere can no iongerSttEdst any doubt nhont it. 

Another point of considerable importance connected with this inseripl ion i* the 
light which it throws on the history of tin* Mathura school of sculpture. Dr. \ ugrl 
has devoted a chapter to this subject in Ins catalogue of the Mathura Museum where 
he has traced its history from the time of the Mamyas downwards and shown that 
tiu‘ sculptors of Muthnr& did nut work for the embellishment of the monuments of 
that town alone. They also supplied Buddhist sculptures to various parts of northem 
India. The best known examples of this class of sculptures—ns Dr. Vogel lias 
pointed ovit—are the colossal BfxLlilsattva statue erected at Sarual h in <!u- third year 
o| Kanishka^ reign, the colossal Bodhisattva statue hnmd nl Baheth-Malieih hy 
General Lunoingliuiu. a post-K.ushana image of Bodli-Gnya 1 now in the Calcutta Mu¬ 
seum, the famous Niivloa statue of Kasia am! unolher statuette of the Gupta period 
which Dr. Vogel discovered at Kaslfi In 1SKMM>“- Vow* it w ill he s<vn thni il i* 
only the lust two which are definitely staled in Lheir inscriptions to luivc Ihhoi manu¬ 
factured hy a sculptor of Mathura Pruttmti rbeyath ghat ltd Diane a a 1 frith n rand On 
the Nirvana statue and h fitif r]-Ditinfj 0 ifa OH the statue! leV Hie ulher Ilueo as 
well as many others scattered nil over northern India were chiefly recognized as 
productions of Malhurrl artisans, hy their material which is Hu- red spotted sand¬ 
stone of Sikri, and the style ■ if their workmatiship. Dinua of ilio Gupta fieriud was 
hitherto the nnh sculptor of Marhurfi whose name had come down jo us. Ihe 
present insert] it ion is, therefore, highly interest Stilt inasmuch as il supplies the 
name of another master of Hint school who flourished before ihe time of Krmishka* 
Tills fact is also of particular hu port a nee. for it shows that the superiority of the 
workmen of Mathura over the isolated manufacturers of other places vnus admitted 
already in the period anterior tr> that of tlii repuleil ]jntu.m nf Indian art. The 
name of this new sculptor was Sivamitra and la the inscription ho is called a 
£ela-rupaknrtt a (Ski* >aititrftpttkara} meaning *■malor nt stone imnges. IJ 


Dan a Ham S\hni. 


: J/rtiirWAj'j pp, 63f. unt! plate XXV, 


1 A. 8 . E. ISKHKtT. pp. 10 F. U the Ktelpn imnp* jn-mpMuii Hr ^cMdith&mn of .ItaMurfan isd.utlafn! 
* Ct: , tawitim 37 . tetwi 

mm j nurffte ^ Jtfi tm* 

s 

. ltlr 1,1 11111 n - »ui*«» rip.Un ja t>.= inttiinM »;a ii. 









NOTES ON BODH GAYA. 


I—THE BODHl TREE. 

I T might ulmoHl lie called an irony of fate, that one of the most ancient and most 
sacred objects of religions worship in. India, I mean live Bodhi free at. Bddli 
Gaya 1 , fs a plpol tree (fair rdigiosa), tlm eternal enemy of the Archeological 
Dc'jjartinent in India, so far as lU labours are concerned with the conservation of 
ancient monuments. However, it Is open to doubt if this sacred tree, or any offshoot 
of the old tree even, would still Imvr survived up to the present day, but for the fact 
that it belong* to that gem aeternn of the Indian Flora, called pippaia or a ha It ha, 
in Sanscrit. 

For tradition and history both tell its that its existence has not always been so 
peaceful and undisturbed as it is in oar present time. So far as Muhammadan 

1 l huw adopted tins funis s>f tbe name, which sefltettttf lw batter kn- wn nl pnwent, tLjji Bmfh <ra§&. Hoth 
w..rd!i pn.l. a Wr *1* nut oWertJjflii tl19tlu.fi d£ tin- adAjftalum ot iSklli by Lb- Yaiahiumw n aoo of tbrnr sacred 
For if **IA Gayd certainly inurt be espial™! hi S1 Thu Oojrfi the Buddha- inti in r of Ybbhn," und llkewiw 

J75JA G«yci vroVnilily masta ■‘the linylnf tin- .BMjIj Tmt humti.. Yhbou'*; #» Inter I pflfa this cipLiti- 

at»on of the W"M tn linn! lief wbinb urn-ifurratinwi. btuirs ULiw^-dayi, t- Bddh Grtjfti If. ooHminml ly i‘X]iljiiritd na 
a amti'-Lftinn of Skt ’* th* of tW Buddhi*ti v in "j, :l ,.*iti..i, fc " tEui w«t!-knowo mm« 

” thi- tWn of Bnliinaii" l'.v whn*h tb. 1 present city nf Hay 0 h rtik called, rh.- w-i.1 lM-a>m<tf t t r 

which Cunniuiili.ists ^ckrted Ln 111 -, wflH-knnWn pn.hhfliti.aLL rartRiinlv . :- J i! tuunu ill lbi‘itLkfrbpti.iti 

of the time of Dh.rnmpilu (CuiuiJDublin,4 f. C.. p. 3 ), while ill H Utar iHHiri|iti«l it refer* t ‘ (ho BSdbi 
Tl'ihf- (■« helflW, pt 33 * ilutfl 3 j . I bl¥t T tmWSW.V Iltfnjr taint it U^'d a± thu lit™ .lUfl, lor !hia rCAiRili, 

it nmnMire to me sommrl»t doubtful if Cgmimgbwtti a'ully ww jusriftal in sflccimg it. He certainly 1 Tried in 
e Vaininsf tin- wnrd,Mcr^maaJ Sitiwutmut hotlhu rthis is tin entf** "•acrii^i--n tint 

,\- CiiimLn^him lt! vj?-. ill m tin- Vnribut hji^njlicf its " thi? Hadiss fT^l of thn dirinii fofeyo Mutii ^ •,!. r , p 
3. Thin rfUfivn Joe. nut imcteml tn idv* A (psnonil njpfpsontJiliriii ->f the Botlbl Ti* • -d Hvih Out* It i< mvhIi'hI lluit 
the; iktdif iiitinnhil. i" show M thu littniiiment of supromu wlulom 11 33 hfichoisti to oh it) +l by ik' Jn.lv 

eakv.initmiv' wHnao presetJira in fbih Ht*m; is mi'iiily inditi;,U 4 by the J mJred l hi one, t)u> ftfriHu/wp/Lt nr v-nrtiw.i-K 
Tby wmd, fti>(fA5 in the in^riptiim pthuoli ni.t be n.imrct^l into to/Fi* n mv Ii-wh if in the hIiuILit rilievoii «>f lbe W 4 * 
of Viri'L^v'ln, Vtfiv.ibho, ntp« ,Cawnlu^b.iru, SfUjfi tf &k<u'knt. plate XXLV) . I-rtii w.nd* i - -vm iiyn-jmi-, 
itlLf .. wi- d, m< feidwlmlue* Miliuhtvmue 1 it. ate/ l may luld, thn( in a inrdi-re insmpri.m nt Multim^i. il ie U Bodb 

Gavii I bin found "ni* of thn jnrtviona Mabrmth- -f n.'xlb friiyd. *rtrt&, di-sCJ'sl"-! .1^ : — J &») 

H f A bdra m u- G nyd-athtifi ‘dd 4 iptfti V . 

1 T 1 h j .mth"T of thi- XhUnaWhi (« JI 4 «nl BirtA &tnri**, tmiidoUil bj tShi* l^ndo, ^ ob ■ p. 01 . ««i 
iniiTMflt} olb till- 'ftv « XiijllfidllrL ITW | Jil’H Jwifietil, '.ml rb. -anu Mr-* owal-* 1 ilct'TH*!?* in nl Iil'v Puli toxtii n rid hits 
Tinuotiini - kn twin pled by minJarn Fur ipiSnll writer. H b, h-wpW-r., |vrfec r ly ub'ar frnJU lln ^ n 1 i.m i-n fc ■ ii-v,, nt l';.. 
rfiIrvnI. rtf.-rrsd Lh hIiovp, lh:il nlTCJL% ill thi? t!nd contury \‘. tJ, tbf UW W.I'U tappaf-i nl aimtth‘i \t>m rdigut#* , an,I 
nut 11 jivifi-J* "i' nytiyrUxiha : i.Ofn* ludiestf 113 ir ls eiilli-Hl by tbfi hn.il tttithiiTT.. wllMise aetiml know Ei.<L'e 

tbs riuti I'vnlently wah frutn Acciuidjry M-unw* only 
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invaders m concerned, no serious damage appears to have occnmdto Hie Bodl.i 
r lW The object which led those wild sons d the Central As inn dewf to the 
destruction and desecration of so many a famous temple in India mas not only ivli- 
rrjous zeal. I am af raid me should he overestiinating them, if me did not admit 11 ml 
a certain delight in plunder mnv have helped to smell the army id Bakhtivar Kill Ji 
alien he made his first inroad into Bihar and Bengal, towards the dose oi the 12th 
century V.B. We tnom that he plundered and destroyed the famous monastery of 
Fddandapura, the present BiMr; bin although the journey from there to Bodli Gaya 
is not mom than fifty miles, he did not proceed.further, for the simple reason that a 

pip(d tree certainly WAS no object worth ' l looting. 

II rounds almost like a fable, if we read in Hium Tsiang’* of -V&ika 

nnd bis queen, “making determined efforts to dcstooy llm Boillii Tree, the attempts 
beiiu: In each ease frustrated." Kay wc really charge Afi&kn with this foul net ? f 
think we have good reason in answering the question in the affirmative. As I shall 
show Inter on, no remains whatever have been brought to light so fur in Uudh Gaya, 
which might be ascribed to Aioka, and if wo it member the religious teaching which 
he gave in several of liis edicts, we can certainly nut lie surprised at finding him in 
overt enmity with the w tree worship " which in his time already was earned on 
successfully Iiy the Buddhists at B5dh Gaya, i refer especially to the ninth Hock 
Edict. It is evident that the worship »f a sacred tree must have Veu included among 
tluw “despicable and useless rites,”' which are “ unproductive of any results” 
(apapMht), and should be avoided. Ami, if we remember that V sot a 1 s cll&rn eier m 
times showed signs of a certain harshness of temper, e#,, during bis r .cprdition 
against Knlitiga, it cannot surprise us to see, how, in f-ie important instance at least* 
A^ok a did not hesitate to give Ms subjects a practical lesson of the earnest ness of 
his moral anti religious teaching. 

The second attempt to destroy the sacred Bodlii Trev may certainly be called time 
bistort’. It must have occurred only a short time before 11 i non Tsiang’s visii, who 
tells us the wtorv. 8 and the memory of it must have been quite fresh in tlm minds ol 
the faithful, when TTnicn Tsiang was at Bddh Gaya. This is what he tolls ns :— 
“ In recent times Sa£ahka, the enemy Ond oppressor of Buddhism, cul duwn the 
Bodlii Tree, destroyed its roots down Lo the water, and burned what remained. A 
tow months afterwards Purnavarma, the hist descendant of jVluka on the throne of 
Magadhu, by pious efforts brought tin - tree back tn life and in one night it became 
above ten feet high,” 

Tliiien Taking's visit to Bodh Gaya probably occurred in A.It. B37, 1 while the 
Gupta year 800 lAH 619-20) is jlie established date «f the Alabdrdjadhiraja 
Sasaiikaraja, the king of Karnasuvariin or W estern Bengal r whom illuen Tsiaug 
jilso mentions as the murderer of Itajyavatdhana, the elder brother and predecessor "I 
tbe great king Ilatslin oi Thnijesar (SihaHvtirttrti), But although Hiuen Tsiang's 

i Watters Yul, It,, p. Ufi* I toot ttptm ft* jwffiid nitnn|it to destroy the U&dhi Tme, whuili Wi» Hilda by 
<i llL ‘ l ' n * n 0 Wiry. invented kterun. In wrier Li> exculpate As&kft, 

I iiLni-L -h U£. 3. tMx'Ar*. clw nifirtkiiih rflxi wtimrjulttvk, 

3 VV Lit i UTT&, ItJC, fit; p. 115. 

* Wntturs toe* af„ li 335- 

* JT^j. Itidr, Vnl, YT., J>-143 
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words would naturally lead us to look upon Sa&inka’s action as directed against 
Buddhism, 1 venture to think that the facts, so far as we know them, may yet he 
construed in a somewhat different way* It is certainly remark aide that immediately 
alter the destruction of the sacred tree by Sal&fiha, tile king nf Magatllm, Purnavar- 
luan by name, tried to revive it again. His name, Puriutvarmau, does not suggest 
that he was a Buddhist ; on the contrary, its formation with r&rmtitt is in strict accor¬ 
dance with I he rules laid down in the Grihya and DhErma-sfitms in regard to the 
names for Kabatriyas, and, moreover, we meet at thal time with a n umb er of kings 
ruling over southern Madrid ha and its adjacent countries, whose names me formed 
iu exactly llic same manner, and whom we know tor certain not. to have been 
Buddhists. 

I refer to the Mnukhari dynasty, whose existence at or near Bui lb Gaya can 
already be traced hack to the 3rd or 2nd century B,C.\ and whose rule over the 
country around Bodh Gayfi during the Gtk and 7th centuries A.D* Is well known to 
us from inscriptions * 1 and literary works. 

Their wars with the later Gupta kings of Magndha, rriv, TCnmnoLTLiptn, 
Damddaragupta, and ^Cahasenngupta, are expressly mentioned in the Aphsaif 
Tti s cript km of Adityasenn* and it is evident that Southern Magadha, at that time, 
must often have changed 1 lands between the scions of the Imperial Gupta family 
ami the Maukhari clan of Rajputs. To the king of Mngadlia, Budh Gaya naturally 
formed a considerable source of income. According to ancient Indian law the king 
was entitled b> a Certain share of the revenue of each temple or sacred place of 
pu griinage in hi* dominions, a custom which still exists, and to which such 
specimens of royalty as the present. Baja of Puri, the hereditary custodian of the 
P in|ile of lagan noth, owe their existence. Without the sacred Bud hi Tree, Bodh 
Gaya would have been like Mecca without the Kn'ba, anil SaBuka’s attempt to 
destroy the tree was certainly a well planned act against Ins rival king, 
Purmvarman of Magadha, quite in accordance with the rales of the Indian 
NitiSa&t-m or Doctrine of Policy. But, however much Snsahka 1 * memory has been 
bhu keindby Iliueu Tsiang, we have certainly not the slightest right to call him 
an enemy of Buddhism* because be attempted in destroy the sacred Bodhi Tree 
at Budh Gaya. 

The worship of the sacred plpal tree at Bodh Gaya can be I rand back to very 
ancient times, and 1 feci perfectly convinced that, the Buddhists selected this tree 
as n sacred object of their religion merely on account of its previous sanctity, and 
not for any special reason connected with the spiritual career of their deified 
teacher. By saying this, I do not in the least intend to doubt The main facts 
of that great mental change called bbdhi ot 'enlightenment, T which occurred to 
Buddha after years of severe struggle and painful austerities. 

Neither do I question that part of the Buddhist tradition, which tells us that 
Oils great, event happened at Uruvela, or Bodh Gaya, in the ancient country of 
Magadha on the border of the Nfranjarit river, the present Llldjan, or Phalgu. 

1 Sec llie intere8.tiHR alar sea] with thcr inscription : MokhaliSa i.e. MavMariA ” frail] nf the Maukhori ” pub- 
linked by CuTmiiL^luiTu. Nahn-Bvdfn, pUte XXIY, 1. Notu ihut the IuhstibiJs <?f this insoriptiuu 0 pure Mii'mllii 
with l for r, mid / fi-vr n, 

1 See F G-urfta Inicripfiimt, N ilS, 47 J 50. pp. 210 ff. 


1 FSiet, L c-, p. S0fl 4 
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However, I cannot help fcokng reluctant to believe tltat BriUlm really should have 
pointed to a pipal tree as the very spot where this important event had nwnved to 
him, and Lids feeling of mine is again strengthened by taking into consideration the 
traditional history of the hodhi, os known to us from Buddhist literature. I refer 
to the story of Sujita, the wife of the $ indpttU of t'niwfe, and the first- meal offered 
by her to Buddha utter the IMUV 

The story is too well known to lie repeated here in detail. The main pent is 
thnl Sujats bod vowed to spud every year a hundred thousand on an offer* 
ing to the stored Nigrurtlia tree in the village of fruvtla, if sb« i was married into 
a family of equal rank, and had a sett for her first-horn child,- fer prayer had 
bi’vn "ranted and " on ike full-moon day of the month of May/ 1 in the sixth year 
of tlie Great Being’s penance," slm was preparing to make Hu - offering. 

She sent her slave-girl Ihinna* ahead, who beheld the Hfidhisattrn seated under 
the tree and returned immediately filled with joy, in order to tell tier mistress that 
the Tree-spirit had appeared in person to accept t ho offering. It thus happened 
that Bttddhn was provided with bis first meal after the bbdhi 

I am aware of the fact that this story is known to us ho far only from a liter¬ 
ary work of comparatively late age, the Xidrinrihallift, and that for this reason the 
use which l hate tried to make of it as an instance of pre-Buddhist worship of the 
Bodhi Tree at Bodh Gaya may he questioned. However, I think ihnl in support, 
of wind 1 hare said above, i may pant to two interesting riliuros from the ancient 
railing at Btiflli Gaya, of which I.very much regret not to be able to publish mi 
ii] \ ist rati on fdoi \ g with this art i ele. T l te j >i lhi rs oo 11 1: til mi g tin f*c t vvr i ril i i * v< n n ■ 
neither at Bodh Gayii, nor in the Indian Xla^mu, Oalcuttn, and it apjiears to me 
not unlikely that they may have been among the “three taken to Kensington,” of 
which T find an occasional mention made by Gimningliain, i must, for this reason, 


' *tidQB(tiwthd, in BmMkiif Birth Stogiex, troulrird by tthyn Dawn, V.■ I. s, pp . ■.*? ff. 

s %niU rlitAuiLi^ of the Vffir MieimW be lief uI a ityu gnaifciiiL- l wnam an- abaruLirt ly m ct with in 

[< ,n mill Oriflltal lik L-n 1 1 1 lift 1 lltwd only refer to the ijunbnliutl Otuitum uf marrying * etrwjvr to » tnw, r^f, the 
Miidh M(pf4fl®5 to tbo jLtaia-irrik*h«, which pi ay* ei-el> on iiLiyurVud jwrt La many » Sanskrit itum* uni t ,f which we 
mttv, porSiflpii, tpwieoim ietnu kilia of -Rurrivu] b the modern Inilkn oiitutu .if murryin^ tin t*Iri plant the 
fdUffrti*f It 1 the dwmiis tk hi total •-'•Ti-iulh gOffimP* tllil art, iu tmJei- to ,hdW til tic kiuir, Imw Ilia tret tuddnlik 

hsL* bant into red flowEm m Vrfng ..iwd by the empr ,I froth bint, which tla m m min, ,W not foil (o 

anderntiijit- An an instant f’ "iu IVli lltontw* T may nfor to the story of the- Uattkij>4t<i-J(Ttjka t wlueh tdto twnf 
ft nurnl IT of ddWrotl. 1‘1'l-n 1 linui^h tti. help nf r, " liCfUiMl ivriltu it! iwrtdJti uufrUMa Xtrtt** Uli’/raJh? 

max Bean** N ul. PWiili, V-uL. TV. p. 4J4'N Krcfl 1*^ W&&*, MitM* w« meet with Mr 

# 4 iTu.fl iKiptllflr bclifff. Oth Ui'iik* <!til Tula. Till? Btory wii 1 ■ .].l tu SaoLi l,v ju) .ilJ, ji^.iii, wtlOn- _'U‘ lie Wid fit 
Plailelcr. The nil ^ntL?EniLii iiftarwiiidt had pwt r«n Ui mmmt tt* boon e.inferred by the ucred tm- at 
Uisrbekr \ for the sen, hum to hins lhreni:1i the mimmLn" pwv of the to#. tfito#j4#| to Like hi# fitW* Hf., ,ft,, hr 
bod crown tir t- inherit hi* fuitonis. 


* fn midxm ludi.1. the imrftia u[ tyinit thmaib u a -injrwt tit- i- tomeJt ..hx-fral hr ntrri^I worn®# 

^Tftyinp tor truib cbil.ntiT., Tt h n#w aalM s cHUS Ukikm iih 'to tie thr«uk.' 3^tne nf thn^ incnA i nK * which 
l have hmju in tooted almcst tito . i x„ p a]i Wtma-puwmri^wmtk 

* The name IVo"' - mx^tn that this jjjrL wu hum Ofl ft fail-mWiUy. BimiUr n»mis* »» rtili 

in iroiy wmn Dn w»e amoiiy- tto ppqpki of KaUW*? (ndin- An • eu in-tanee, junon^ iiwny, [ may mentiini the 

..nf till- Inlc rtiil’.ii P- tl. MTitherji, familiar, flftdmjp , tn » tmmhet nf render* nf t.hi* artieto. Hw finiit |mTt of UA 

mrniap Pimtt-Ch^i,^ t*#b#MY ^ thaeun, Wn* hr wa* h#bt a# H htR-HMW, dny% like Fimtia, the ekv«-^d of 
Snjtifi. 

4 Jttifwhmfki. p. ~ AIib phkn " nti.ll in thi \f. li mtV dwfIIfnjf , 1 ' which Cnniiinghimi inrnti.inn in thi* ■mr^Toii. 
luire now ail been returned tn Florih Ct Iko M tom of W Lawn, and mainly threuk'b the kiinl ftfe w „f \[ r+ 

F. W Dnte, U.ne GbQutot «C 0^1* ^nth-mt. whiwe gfAfe , |1i« llabatifb tmt 

wjnlil have Mflllea bi* ptmnto. 
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refer tuy mulcts In the illustrations published by ^G tmrimghatn, /. c. Plate V 11 ^ 
Nos. 4 ami 5, which are toa lint to yield nu\ result t! reproduced T «y photography. 
The eecoiid ri 1 i cyo* No. 5. probably repre sents Siijata kntding in ft<>nt of the 
sacred tm i ul I mvrla. The stone seal under the livr indicates that Buddha him¬ 
self is seated there. The lugh unU* with a double row of pinnacles* may certainly 
he taken as representing the enclosing walk, which already at that time surrounded 
the sac red riven. Mild which* asHiuen Tsiang * tells us, were *'built of bricks, high and 
strong; the enclosure was long from east to weft, and narrow from north h> south, 
and it was above uUti paces in circuit/ 7 The figure of a Hmnara, holding a garland, 
which is seen in the upper part oi the ritievo, to the left of the sacred tree, is quite 
in accordance tviih I lie usual representations of the life of Buddha In ancient 
Indian art. 



Fi F . t. 

TV tiwdtcn H-illiiL'i? uf Crti* the auefoni Cruv^lfi uhlt BMb Gn>a 


The first rilievo. No, I* represents the iirst meal given to Buddha after the 
Bodhi. Tim presence of Buddha k indicated by Ijir square stone scat in the Centre of 
tile upper part of the rllievo. It i\ however* remarkable that in this riliuvo neither 
Sujata, nor P ninja, provides the meal for Buddha, l>ut the Tree-spirit (rithkhade- 
roffl) liimself. W e observe two human hands stretching forward out of the branches 
of a tree. One o] them holds a flat dish, with a rice or Hour cake ; the second 


VVafrUtrR, i p. 113 . 
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hand holds a water pot, similar to the kind now used by Muhammadans in India. 
A heneli and morhd , or wicker stool, have been provided for Buddha in the shade of 
the sacred tree, while a male attendant stands to the left, ready to receive the frugal 
meal, which the Tree-spirit of the sacred tree at Univela had prejiared for Buddha. 

It is of considerable interest to observe the difference between the literary 

• 

version of the story of Buddha’s first meal after the bod hi and this rilievo. It is 
quite possible that the sculptural representation from Bodh Gayd may hare preserv¬ 
ed to us the Codex Archetypal, if I may say so, of this famous legend. Sujata 
may, perhaps, be a later development of the Tree-goddess of the sacred tree at 
UruveU, although I remember having read her name in ancient Pali texts, e.g.. the 
Anguttara Nikdya. However, this question appears to me of slight importance 
only; the main point is that wc now can trace the belief of a tree-goddess dwelling 
in the sacred tree at Travels, as far back as the 2nd century B.C., the time of the 
erection of the ancient stone railing at Bodh GayS, as I shall show in the next 
chapter. The conclusion thus offers itself, cir., that there existed a sacred tree in 
the village of Truvela at a very early time, and Unit the Buddhists, when they began 
worshipping at Truvela as the place of the bbdhi , or enlightenment, of their deified 
teacher, naturally selected this sacred tree as the most conspicuous object of their 
worship, quite in accordance with the popular custom of Tree-worship, in India, 
which has remained as vigorous and powerful down to the present age, as it ever 
has been from time immemorial. 

I shall have occasion to recur to the later liistoiy of t he Bodhi tree in the 
third chapter of this article. However, before proceeding to deal with the stone 
railing at Bodh Gaya, I wish to draw attention to the interesting survival of the 
ancient name Truvela as the name of a small hamlet of some fifteen or twentv mud 
houses, situated at a distance of about half a mile to the south of the temple at 
B<>dh Gaya. This village is now called Trel, clearly a modern form, developed out 
of the ancient name of Truvela, and similar local names an* not infrequently met 
with in Bihar. 1 The text-illustration (Fig. 1.) will best afford an idea as to what the 
ancient Truvela has come to in our present days. Needless to say, no Sena pat % 
lives at present at Trel, as in the palmy days when Buddha rested there; for the 
present Cliowkidar of Trel certainly would find it very hard to convince us that lie 
is a scion of the family of the ancient Sendpoti of Travels, the husband of Sujat*. 
if he ever should dare to lay claim to so old and distinguished a lineage. 


II. The Ancient Stone Railing at Bodh Gaya. 

TTe know from the famous rilievo from BnrSlmt (Fig. 2), to which I have 
already had occasion to refer above (p. 139 footnote 1), that in the 2nd century 
B C, the time when the Stupa at Baraliat was built, the Bodhi tree at Bodh 
Gnja nas surrounded by a sumptuous railing, consisting, as it appears, of a 
covered gallery, with open niches, restin g on pillars. I n front, in the right 

^Tbl 1 ! \z a«[£:lE ra ^ 

tki. tm* had M lonves, ui the frimt when the photograph wm takrn during the dry *non, in May 
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corner, was a column with the usual Pcrsepolitun capital, upon which stood the 
figure of an elephant. 1 The question now arises: wlmt use, if any, are wc entitled 
to make of the Baraliat rilievo in connexion with the history of Bodh Gaya r 


That the upper gallery with the oj>en 



Fitf. 2. 

i: A rfih. t rilievo. with inscription It hag a rat 6 Saknmunini 

KM. 


niches in the Barahnt rilievo was in¬ 
tended to represent a solid stone struc¬ 
ture, some kind of an enlarged u coping 
stone ** (uslnjisha) of the ordinary type 
of railing of those days, apj>ears to me 
incredible. It is much too big and 
heavy, ami if ever such a constructive 
absurdity had been attempted, the super¬ 
intending architect probably would 
have met with the sad experience of 
smug his stone pillars crushed to pieces 
by the heavy coping, even before the 
entire fence had been completed. For 
this reason we can only think of some 
lighter structure, made of wood, or 
bricks, if we are to accept the rilievo 
from llarahat as a true representation 
of the ancient fencing around the 
Bodlii Tree. It tints becomes evident 
that it would he in vain to expect any 
traces w hatever to he left to us of this 
ancient gallery. Likewise, we might 
perhaps argue that the pillars support¬ 
ing this gallery were made of wood, 
and that it is due to this perishable 
material that no remains whatever have 
been found of any similar pillar in the 
excavated area around the Budhi Tree 
and the temple at Bbdh Gava. It is 


certainly a historical fact that the ancient Indians learnt the art of stone architecture at 
a very bite date, probably not long before the time of Asoka. The well-known Indian 
tradition, that Aioka built his palace in P&tuliputra and other famous edifices with 
tin* help of the genii, i.e the Yakshas, still reflects to us something of the astonish¬ 
ment with which those architectural wonders were lookt*d at M the Indians of that 
time. That the isolated column with an elephant on its capital likewise might linve 
been made of wood, appears to me incredible, and, for the same reuson, I do not in 
the least feel inclined to believe that the artist to whom we owe the Baralmt 
rilievo, committed such a serious blunder as to design a heavy gallery supported by 
wooden columns only. I am perfectly convinced that all the pillars on the rilievo 

» The idea *U|CK«t* itself, that there were altogether four such ” elephant pi Ham/' symbolmrur the " elephant* of 
the four quarter* " (dig-goft), cnnrding the wcml Hodhi tree, or, there may have lieon. tieshle* tin* elephant pillar, three 
other* with the figures of a hurec, a lull, and a Kon, the three umiuaU, which wc find ai!M.ciuted with the euqliuul on 
the ancieu! capital from S&inith, of which an illustration hits been published, J. 5. R . 11KU*('5, plate XX 
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from Bar&hat. are meant to represent stono columns, similar to tho isolated pillar 
with the elephant, which might almost he called a typical representation of an 
Aioka column. 

Accopting the strength of this argument, against which we cannot ixx^sibly 
shut our eyes, wo naturally must ask the question : where have all those stone 
columns disappeared to ? For so much, at least, we know for certain, that no traces 
of any similar column have been brought to light during the excavations of the area 
around the Bodlii Tree mid the temple at Bodh Gay&. r rhe Baralmt riliovo re¬ 
presents not more than one quarter of the entire fencing w hich surroumh-d the 
Btxllii Tree. Including the isolated column with the ligure of an elephant, we 
observe nine columns on this rilievo. This would make up a total of nor less than 
thirty-two columns, which, if we may trust the Baralmt rilievo, surrounded the Itoly 
pipol tree at Bodh Gaya in the 2nd century B.C. Is it possible to believe that 
no trace whatever should have been left of any of those thirty-two columns r This 
question beoomes ever so much more serious, if we remember tiiat quite a number of 
stone pillars, railing bare, and coping stones have been found around the Bodlii 
Tree and the temple at Bodh Gayft, tho date of the majority of which, as I shall 
presently show, coincides with the date of the Baraliat railing. If in the 2nd cen¬ 
tury B.C. the sacred plpal tree at Bodh Gaya already had such a sumptuous and 
stately railing, as the Baraliat rilievo might lead us to believe, what necessity was 
there to build a second one, of much inferior fabric, of w hich the larger part has 
still been preserved to us while nothin" whatever has remained of any railing 
similar to that shown in the rilievo from Baraliat? I fail to understand how it will 
ever be possible to answer this question, except by saying that tin* artist of the 
Baraliat rilievo represented merely an imaginary type of a railing, surrounding the 
holy plpal tree at Bodh Gaya; or in other words, that the Baralmt rilievo should be en¬ 
tirely discarded in dealing with the history of the ancient stone railing at Bodh Gaya. 

The railing, as it now stands around the Temple and the Bodhi Tree consist/of 


two different parts, which may at once be distinguished from each other, not only 
by the difference in style of the carvings, but also by the different material, from 
which each of them has been made. The older set, Cunningham’s so-called M Atfk& 
railing,** is made of sand-stone from the Ivaimur range of hills, near Sasseram, in 
the district of Shnhalmd ; a later set, probably of the Gupta time (300-000 A. IX), is 
made of a coarse granite, or gneiss, such as one linds employed to a large extent in 
late temples in Magadlia or Bih&r. The carvings on each set also hear a striking 
difference. The older set has a number of rUievoe representing the* usual scenes, well 
known to us from other ancient Buddhist railings, e.g., the IndraSalaguhu (Cun¬ 
ningham, Jlahabodhi, plate VIII, 0); the purchase of the Jetavana by Anathapindika 
v/. c. *); Lakshin! Imthed liy the diggajas (l. e. 7); Sfiryn standing on a chariot 
drawn by four homes, etc. On the later, or Gupta, pillars of the railing we meet 
with ornamental figures only (Plate LI, fig. a), such us Gnrudas, Kirtimukhas 
Hupas, etc., hearing in every detail the well-known characteristics of Gupta art 
such as we find at Samatli and other ancient sites in I mlia. 

It would he outside the aoope of this article, which deals merely with the his¬ 
tory Ot Bodli Gaya, to enter into a detailed description of all the railing pillars, as 
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we now Irnve them standing Around flic temple ami Hie sacred Bodlii True. So far 
a& I am concerned af present with the Bodli Gaya railing, lliere romains only one 
iiupririniit point to be mm turned, to which 1 huve already had occasion to call atten¬ 
tion i ilBewhete* 1 

From wliat. I have said above, in tlie first chapter o! this article, it cannot 
surprise us in tlie least m find Thai (lie Bodji Gayg railing is not a work of* Ascikato 
time, but is atom' one hundred years later, and Hint, for t facto reason, the term “ Atoka 
railing" which i,™ rally has been applied In it since Ciiaaiughnm, is misleading 
and shoutd lie disivivded, AVu find ample eviihum in -uppert of this fact from the 
inscriptions mi I lie rsti I i ng bars arid pillars Xu i less than lift eon times we nice! with 
the following well-known inscription : -Aijftyi 1 Kiwfuhyhfz dftmm. ♦‘The gift of 
the nohle lady KairarngTA- I i 'mm the twu almost identical inscriptions (( hinninghaiM, 
i. C., plate X, ns. if and 10V’ we learn that this noble ladv Kivramgi was the wife of 
Iiidragumiitra, wbeso uu amis met with again in another mutilated inscription on 
one of tto* railing pillars, where be appears fo have had f lu- title u king *' (rth7o ; 
wt'ii. s-i added be tort* his rm mce Another very important inscription of the same 
time reads as follows :—(1. 1.) Ratio Emhmamhrtifrd pdjffvdthj e Nt’igadevnyc 
t'famih, i.r. “ The gift of Xugruleva, the wife «»1 [Xing Bmlmiamitra/' 

I think there can br no possible doubt that these tuo kings, Indragohidtra and 
Brahmam i lm. are identical With the two kiug&*of the same names of whom a mim- 
Jier of cjpper coins hare been found in Northern Imliu/ and that Imtb of them 
were either contemporaries of or belonged to tin: dynasty of Sungn kings, to whoso 
time the ercction of the gateway t>f the Barahat S t ft pa is cx \ iressIy rt i U jrreiI 1 >y the 
inscription on that gateway. \\ c thus have ample proof in support of what T have 
said above, e/-., that the older part of the Bodh Gaya railing was put up hi the 
middie of the 2nd century BAabout one hundred yiurs after the time of Aipka. 
It seems most likely Unit this railing originally stood around flic Bodhi Tree, and so 
far. perhaps* tlie Barahat rilievo, refer ret I to above, is not far from the truth. The 
principal object of ’worship already at that time was the sacred Bodlii Ti’ee, audit 
Is only natural to find it surrounded by n stone-railing, as appears to have been tlie 
case w ith similar sarred trees in ancient India since the 2nd century B.C. The 
railing pillars have been shifted a good deal/ami the jmsition, in which General 
Cunningham found them, and in which they arc mm pul up again, certain!) to not 
the original a tie. lain, however, mi a hie t-r j explain the correct meaning of the 


« &a J f fi. A S„ ISHS, P . 10 W. 

■ In i.iiio iuitluTWi the' hmtnjitLi'n Irii t>„ irk fir 7-r I>|,■" which. "F ponne, i- Ski . tfaittun M i;TVcki 4 
a Trorrrj ^tnt i Jfi». 10miw in tie Tralian Mitucutu. CUbnttfcp. li tunrfc n* fttllowii s"— 

'• f'ttjdi ‘htf r tirttfuird^ Attnijh mfy' tl&writ vajnpth *. l-ta -rt ?ii Li*ri. i. “ The jfilr <jf KiirnituiE 

tli^ wits' of (iJtp-L'iritiivlmnl the 1 ro<ither [Ir 1 >i'ing smH, t' ill".' i -Auii/i't (chFh'ka) af lho iiublo n-iuplo " i lulu; 

thi- wnt*1 Imfoi't* .-i^ an r/-rVA#v . o oh>»k„ ,, diMingiuifldui!: 1 tlo tt'in|i]c \v> « ptutEmilnrly Iurpc ini iktaljr 

li.illdiui.% fiiiiiliir l 1 Fuiih ..* ie .. r- U> «k?]ih .m.' 4 > iiahtf&-/t •* r j. i.H ri" [iiH in-HiiJTiii.-lK-rl fmm 

A^rttfir “h i! li i k "Ir •■h*. TimIuik SimIU^ n+ill r-.lisidf'T fl n sHik* in hi iI t3iom- Ie , *pi>i^ .-ffv* ■' n nintlwr uF ItiiiJi: fhiis-," im 

very 1 J.aaiiljiT T" cViirv re.ruh 1 ? nf uUcinil Itniinn lit«Ti|rlintl*. 

*■ Writu-n Br imfi 

- Sen tluihingluia, f -oi jw of Aavir^t finfc<t, y.|i S'* uttd SI. 

i Cm -■ Mnwl |)LlJilI*. Ikfl itbfiieut mil'VJIlL'F h.i vt lioVii |nltk iL*■ r.ixi.t] by mErt+id^i-hull'n cut liironffh tliaiii liI il 
tnftiL' tinu 1 . h ijimr ovidouo 1 ufrho Emit, tint pitlnT* hud l-rai OilftoJ Ti'otu iheir orii^ini.1 powltnii und ref-niTiUiuet 

nt n intif time. 
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words r.y j*/ da-cl (which [ have Irnnshned litcrnlh ;duwe i see p. 3 17, hml- 

note -) “ thi? cftatlt/u ot the* nohle temple." From this expression* m- may* perlmps, 

inl'-r t-Invl already in Hu* 2nd century lhCL some kind of temple Mood close t« the 
lludlii Tier. Except for the addition of Ihe words t&jd-p&i$dtt r I shot&l fool in- 
eliiit'd tOTcfcr this expression to ihe Hodlii Fiw itself. In sine font Indian literature 
Siunx'd trees ate ol ten . *h 1 U.nI ehmftfn ; 1ml lain not aware >pf any instance, 
uImto mi expression like i&jfcpfa&Qa might apply merely to a f&ored tree, and. fof 
tins reasonf E fail tu n$$ how we can avoid the conclusion* 11 1 e vr already in l.lie 2nd 
ecu liny lit . iberfi existnE some kind fit temple m Bddh Fun d. In regard to 
tliis building, however, we knew only this much, that it js mil identical with the 

present lemple, although, perhaps, it may have stood at . . . the same place 

where the temple is now. 


UL Firahmanical worship at Bodh Gaya. 



Ft* 3 

tu:, H, fiifluriptkii] of dio tuu* ol Bhvmnpftln, from Budb it 0 va. 


ft will lie known to most readers of this article ibni , 

nodii g**. m, imm t™. a„d 

Brahmau'ii-al -Malianlli . 1 ftp head of an Ofiter of gaivi s “ 1 "" ! " r u ;' 1,1 ;l 

tl ,e or »* Gaya to the owa^/i,, of' t |F^ 

surrounding is loiiiided on same xaixith. „r .-ranr* tr ,, 1 ' 

i ,. 1 t-*i . l u r , * gnen to Ins brenceessm-s in the 

inth or Itlli century A*£. hv mQ of the Mnriui v, in tnc 

ii- ti , aj ngrial .hmpnrops mther Aklwr, Jalian^r 
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earlier time, hm g before ibis sacred place hud boon desert-eel anil given up by 
llie Buddhists. 

Tin 1 oldest reference known to me of the existence of Salvos at Bodh Gaya is 
the tradition which Hilton Majig has refolded in regard to the Temple at that 
place. Hr tells ns (hr following story b— 

“ I']m ■ |jn -i i l I tu mi ili Hud 1 i'-i j m liiiill bv n Jlnilinihi u I inir ^-u iuhi.r Lihen tu him 3 .v Siva in 

the Snow Mountains n■ ,<] c!<■ - ruaghbaurioi; tank hadheen imilt by the BtahuiinV Urutlii i r also sin.1- 

lml; to Siva f s arlvti'' 


It is of slight importance whut amount of historical truth we may attribute 
tn this tradition. The mere flirt Hud, ul the time of Hiuen T>iangV -visit to Bodli 
Gaya, this story was current among tin 1 limlilUiwIs at that place, and Hint neither 
the Buddl lists who told him I hr story, nor the Chirmse pilgrim himself* considered 
^ueh M tradition inernlihle and absurd; appears to me sufficient proof of the feet 
tlmt T in lhow 1 days, lhuidillias and Saivas lived together on friendly terms in Bodh 
Gaya, as they probably also did or many other sacred ]daces m India. Of The in- 
tilimte relations which at that time existed betum-ii Bauddlms and Saigas, u>‘ still 
have one very remarkable testimony* It is a well-known fact that, during the 
period lietween 41H) and 81 Ml AJX t or. may he, even a little earlier, in Buddhist 
mythology, Tndru was replaced by Siva, or rat Iter by the Buddhist adaptation of 
S' va, called LukCdvarn or Avaldhitesv aru. At tlmt time* Indra must liave lost a 
great amount of his popularity among i In- jH Opie nf Northern India, ami Siva, like 
Indra himself oriehinlly a pwsunificatwm of the thunderstorm, had become tho 
popular deity.' 1 

The reflex nf this important change in tie 1 popular mythology of Xortliera 
India, u hith we observe in Buddhism is the introduction of anew Bodhisnttva 
Lokesvarn, or Avnlokite4vur». uho mwiius the constant companion of Buddha, ns 
Indra dill in unrieid limes. Ami 1 think we cannot err in looking tqjou places like 
Bodh Gayfl* MathurS* or riimlar localities as the cradle of This very mwirkahlc 
d< jvolopmenl. 


We still possess mi interesting cpi graphical document in support of 
what 1 hare said above about tho early occurrence of Sail"as at Bodli Gaya* 
The stone containing this inscription is now in the Indian Museum* < aleutta. it 


shows three figures, Smya, Sira and Vishnu, alt of very crude fabric. Surya to the 


proper riuht may be easily recognized by tho twn lotus-flowers and by the sword on 
his left side. Likewise, we cannot Fail in recognising Siva in the central figure, 
although the club hold in his left arm is somewhat peculiar/ However, the 


1 Wc*t. Vi.fl, Ft-, )'■ I l 1 '- 

- ;,i'' I K, UuLtiiii ■iViLt l ":■!•'! into fit IStwiLlisatf \n . AluilrfviL, tin fiVun Buddie. li;:- ijjiji.«rrsitil vEuugjl in 

Iiilvk owiitml iii tWHcrtti-AVof Indti*, win re, during tfc wigH ,jt tl» KikA.uij l.in-v i \u< ftiidithhU tud Goto* Into 
oml-u-t witL ibe SSorwtriBu*. Voi thi- UmMliTst iilai r>f u fiili.nr [i tddh i. MaitreynJElre thu ,hn-|rii Jind Ckrinriim uba 
l lU& fufimi «pinjnmin> L'f the uvuk-ieJv ImLL mint Im tr.it- I l.uft l tin- 2|,ir.;ii4ran Fn-llcf m Eh,- S : , sJi l j LT if , 

lit" futtiru imvi.JlU' iF m i.likink \ I u:t, l i wlv-b Fruft-^ it G.iiini--.l- lu* ■ iJEttl :ittimL»-n njmv tleili l-n ,h :li> ,jro. 

i Tltp iieiiRiiiilB [if ItiTiflv, f.tf+t nw«' oltriL--i*tv- tlm tuin r.*■ si l i, .h ihiir itapNrtttQj 'l>il la Indni, taany ]inn(tirJ vism 
sigii. I hflvo ravioli Ltii'nl t!ic foUfiviiEig t-^jir&iajon used 1 j l v poi&JuiU III BiTifir tlmirti! hairy i-.im .1, 
d J,n Ai.ji p ,f Tdny J. I be grt*t rljiy .. I Mnkld^V (Siv.i i.' 1 

■ See test lUintunifn ^i‘i 3- A k- of tJm iin*rrt]ilh>u Tiiie I ,n-u pnblii.lii'd hy Cmminerhimi MaAalodii, 

T i u, XTVHI, a. ■ 11 it ;i Tfi) 1 ific-rrwt ravdinv ftisel tmuHijitiriti wL3’ he t.iund h-h fm^r-- El, i i the riihj- Inmk 

1 ] li&Ti' MTti of Slvu, n'feUllng » OuK in UThar .Lilli li^tiyml, wlllfi'. W-l'o i-rt :as ina^ I,f 

Btatovi* Appuitntly ill! of Sheui werv mvnt dute. 
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jotumaiidfda and the third eye on his forehead enable us to identify 

tbi^ figure as +Sivu. The UQ8g6 of \ ishiiu, to the proper left, differs from the ordinary 
lyjio in this ilial nil the four bauds Eire hold downward*. also the two which hold the 
wheel {ehakrt ?) and the club (yetda). The remaining two hands hold a conch (faiikha) 
and n lotus (pad* two) ; at least, we may guess that the two indistinct objects which wc 
observe on this carving, wore intended to represent those tno emblems, This type 
of Vishnu image cannot I jo called uncommon at all ; I rcjueiuTjer I in vim: seen 
many similar figures with the four hrinds down, both in Bihar anil in Bengal, 

Tlie inscription, in nine lines on the left si tie of the stone, records that in the 


2Glh year of the reign of Ehnrmapala, on the 5th day of the dark fortnight of 
BhAdraputln. OH a Saturday (11 T-D), a Ih'ty/i uiih four faces (L 2, Mahddi’mfc 
chdannul hn)' had been set up "in the pleasant abode of the Lord of Dhuvivin” (ff., 
Buddha^ (1.1.) Dhttrmmehdf/afane ramp? by Ki&ivn* the son of T’ jjvabi, the stone- 
cutter {silfMidttJp L 1.), for Mie benefit of the descendants of j vtidakos, who fired at 
Mah&bodhi (sc, Bodh Gaya, 3 1. if.). Likewise a wry deep tank, inth clean water, 
similar to the impression of Vishnu's foot fnt Gaya: Fitfatupwlitamth L 5). had 
been excavated at the cost nf 3,000 dmjmuns of imod value. 4 


Tlie following is a 1 ruuseript of this important inscript hru of which l very much 
regret md In be able to supply the correct reading of live Jett m in the Vanning of 
line & r fhe metre i* AnUSkfuhh (Sloba) throughout 


Trmiscript. 

(f\ Oih [||*] niiarmmcx-ihjftfanf ramyi Ijjvatmya Mabhiduh || {| Ki 

(3) m rwi khy cm put rin a Ma h ft tblmMn tn nnuJchah 11 (Ij s t i 9 ] { th a , 

(5) we - Ma ha m (ho) dh *-n l ins i n d m || (I) Sn ft Itt hit - 

(4) [nittit] prnjirtph=tu Sriyuaf pratishihftpilnh II (g) Pvtklari- 
(B e uy ~ahj futitdh it r h a p u f it Vi&h tntpndt- mmti 11 (I) $ ri fa ye - 

(£) tin safiasretia tiruunmhtdvi hit dm Hi sn tilth II Oil. 

17} Sh ft dc hi in t iIn mi r' n rsh P Dha rmm a pit Ir m tth} hh rrji \ 1 1 1 
) Bh dd\ ra -vtr f hft) h nla -p n tick a ift pit tii s min' - Bh /hh a , 
t-0 rnstf=fihttm H Out fII*]- 


T 1 SjliiUr m.in. U .i n illXocdMltMm-CMft^- U& ftI y .tHI trnm *- ■ * 

II, tbeil.fcnptiotu flu., -f ihef.Kr Till-! - lul-inilo i- -f risra, i.-hsl,- th* i,„,1., lin . „t ^ T\2Z 
Suryn. Rntliniil. KflHnLr^.,. i r,-. WtfWotablrK»>4^Vf i . i- in .-. « imr nattn, Vinfa^ii 


ihm F- 

l 


mi VM'm. Ortickw locwawqiiA ntHmut'ilm f -j, iS - , 

*mm ... „ ^7;" *?**?*££* .. 

i, BMk ttk . ;.f .i r j, II 1 i" 1 ^ m, ‘ t """ ->.k. 

, T , ; .. ... O '"- 1 . >n»itrn in (Ill'Ll mu-wtuiB .nnj t CrmUiua. »i nMrAT *y„ 


i>ne 

mum 


MubEummulaa S,int, c.U.,1 «,«*. P*. IwM . , *, not “ ****'™'"” r ' ,b ' 1l ™ l> <* * 


rpecwdly to tW* foaitrfcr. J fil« tlw rnsti ■« " L " "* ‘""‘l U]r ®*PPe»a«i iffoat 

-n>u tnv, ,,. MtM?o^i*«r-!T l b ¥ t "? 11,,u ,il,d “ tlw ’ ^" ,w ' ,iit ■ i1, ■ i, " r 

mat* t>f Jfrt&tiKtritii { writtcii W.*4.7*.7.//,; , 


” "W'Miiisn it nil [ 

.. V J ‘ 1 f ‘ (>7LV5 ' iv,■ find in- mi. . |L^nin i u ]. 3 thl . 



Kuifnv] sin oiifr tl 

BWfci Tnx-. 


the Otnuimr/N/r TU SI . ..„ ■> 7‘- Mpiwiuu r liiujur, fiUOD> en» Ickr 

uiinummiTikEi ... umii itl* m InJ,,,, ^fmmnah m. ■ -. v . H It iL« *imlkr 
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The 2cMli regmil year cif DhaminpOla probably fell somewhere between A.D. 
850 and 050; but although the day (5th day of die dark fortnight of libadrapada, 
1. 8.) i> coupled with flic; name of the presiding deity (Saturday, Sunar- 
Bhttjikaru^jit, I. 8., ie. S&miSchttnt, Saturn), ii would, I am afraid, be a mere waste 
of time to calculate all the possible European equivalents of the date durian tills 
period, alt the more so, as the date falls m the dark fortnight of the mouth, when the 
number of possible chances nutarnily increases conxMcmhly, as Hie date may have 
been recorded father according to the phntiwmta or the mmntu scheme of lunar 
fortnights, However, the approximate European value, given above, probably cannot 
be very far from the t rat It, and we thus know, for certain, tbal ri congregation of 
SaIva nsectiCs (m ?7 { it bis i had e*tnWished tEiemsf■ 1 ves at Budli Gji ya IowartIs the eh>se 
of the 0th, or the beginning of llie 10th century A.IX, that is, at a time when 
Buddhism still is known to have nourished in Boilh Gaya ns well us all over Ma^adha 
or B ihflr . 

L am unfortunately not in a position to point to any mucription or other histon* 
Cal recoitl, whicii might help us to settle the date of the Vaislmavn invasion of 
Bodh Gaya/' if I may use this expression. So far :is T am aware, the earliest 
reference in literat are to the ninth or Buddha Avatara, of \ ishnu, is found in 
ICsIicmendra's /J<rGc va id ra-ch ft rite, a work of the 12th century A.1J, A m mnr the 
many rilirvos ropresontmg the ten incarnations of Vishnu, T have met with unk one 
i>r two in Bibar on which the Buddha Avatar,j appeared to he left out, while h can 
nut surprise us to find this mnjli V vatam oinittr‘d idwi in a few sculptural re|>re>f‘iita¬ 
lic ms of the same subject, dating, perhaps, from the 7th ur *th centuries A.D., which 
I have seen in the Central Provinces. We an?, however, to a certain degree 

... am sated for tliis loss of a clour chronolugienj evidence bv the fact that we can still 

trace the way in which ilie story of the Buddha Avaiara of Vishnu originated. Ft 
was at, Boilh Gaya itself, whore Vishnu, became re-horn as Lord Buddha, if I may s;i\ 
> 0 , anil the Vaisnnvtk tit first did not identify Buddha himself with Vishnu, hut the 
snored Undid Tree, which to the pious Buddhists still forms the centre of 
the Universe, ns the crass of Christ mi Mount Golgotha to millions of Chris¬ 
tians. 

Of this interesting fact, the Pr/ti/ogas, or hooks on ritual, priori bed for 
Vaishimvu pilgrims at Gaya nud Hie sacred lirHws in its neighbourhood, still afford 
us very clear oyidence, thus, in Man iva ina’s Gai/iiyfrfr ti />; ■«yo 1 we read t lir- 


sierrt mW-i* :-*r rupaiyt' i.r, ~ "u-iiw 1 .-.r rupees .1 ,.f fnJl w.-i^Eu," sSilnw cniun from rim pn-iT- duil usiuts 

m Bmgiil l.'Lir t . E put qu thm by tU linnirm tEiruii^Et vU liu,d* tl u . / } lAt \ 

[iii-hd, jn»l *S jk>*djj»lii lELttiit lntLiku-J us w'l llna privntr.' ItuHfitmiU, uv nlllL I» ill’ hnhit uf ^g ffinry thi*lr timmis ,.ti 
lu uli 11 1 niirivhL'V' lint^n, Ik-CuTV Ihrj J1DP9 tth?Tii on. tl h f uf ou.ui» r i11to mtiiii.iuj th*! eup-Iitti (’fjijirriJr-hl nF .1 " | > 

nwi'f# uf t hf uf DhttimpSlv lluj nf tJim& ilny- iiiua-t knvu tivn u wiiT, til* «1] v-ur a _ VlTV , l3 t LC .]j 

Jill tuI wAJj C0]‘pur Dr 5 >uniM>, 1 mny montFan, in |juiaiiin^ 1 lutt tIj,*- »•- rd tlntMma huck to tilt Qjy, L , „ t/ 

itironfb tk' btfjniHlktir Persian ftum dfviiima. W,' 3 ii|J n*> thin old^iti numi- v- rv nth- hi 

wir hiiw irlUJlkiTT it 111 ill*' WIU" (if H ■priap, ,i *nwrkit valm*." I ‘ar the nn^um Imi An * CprJ Jdm HT.VB nitfk i* * l In- 

Gn*k w.inl In Alibur'g hi^jattira wu» l tvp^.f culn, Mttle S5D *r r 3^1 ,,f n^y, 

II ,1 li«i Un II forty Wilt into ilji Kliih c! Tliwni lh uo c[rarer rvsd rn?.. rkin tkia, to nr Uli' Ji [ir*i L i:itim uf \ h.. . j 

VbIud of (III* Unpw In intiiJi m lodLu. 

1 QuufL'd fi’uEii f£it! MLLiiiL-ari|if in the l. :: oary uf the Aaklu stwlrty uf lacrimal, Saitsluil 51^-111.. 0 
fol. 17 A 
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r £ >Umviiii( in reference- tf* t!u fouitli clay oil uklch Uu* pHgtiiu lias ti» v\sli Bnclh 
Gaya and the tfrihxw dose to that place :— 


Tata Dtw t‘i n a m Dharmi’snnuiiti J/n h< t ! t vdh i-drtt tu a m r ha pa thakramam nantet. 

Tatra m a at rah ;—- 

Nama&=te-$ctit£ ha-raj a/f t } Bnthwa-Ttab{/H-Straitinttn& \ 

JSddhidriitiuhja kttrlnyinh pitriyirih fdmtwyn vhn |[ 

1 \ sprite af‘k<itfi m a tri m rid? bri n dh a rd d u > v ^ 0 (j, n tf , f if, 4 | 

tearffnftiit. i/nntii trs&sft/iytitu |J 
MiiW-irtirfttm a hi yd da if am Gapmn-dfjtdtja trik/ebardf \ 

1 'vat-pnisridttd - f.tharii mitch if? na titsdrdrilitra- dtjarft ( 11 
'Hioruofler be should l>tm down IjeTow Pliaj-um, Uhiirmujlvum. 1 and tin Maha- 

todhitree, m clue order. On llusnivrisivii. the following ye^es |' : ,|umfd I v red toil] t_ 

"Adoration m thee, noble uh-attbn, the Bodhi Tree, whose soul h Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva, [a means] of savins; [our] dead ancestors and makers. The 
relations in my own and in my mother’s bmiiiy. who have gone to hell, may they all 
come to heaven for ever through seeing and touching their Oh I noble I ree i I base 
paid ofl a threefold’ (letit by coming to Gaya; may 1 lie saved from the ocean ol 
re-bi rths through thy favour," 


These verses, like some other similar ones, which 1 have read ill an older com¬ 
pilation, Xarayanaljliao,: - QayanuththStui-pactfUiali,* still reflect to ns some ide a 
of the great importauoc which (he llodlii Tree, from the beginning, must have had 
in connection with the ancestor worship at Gaya and B(*lh Gaya. It is true tlmt 
in die verses from Manirimn's CUuphjnir^prayiga this tree is id entifi ed not only 
tvith Vishnu, Imt also w ith Brahma and Siva. However, I do not think llmt we 

sliouhl in any way be justified in giving too much weight to this fact. \ bmM .. 

book Ls a late compilation, and I have quoted him here merely in Order to show 
that it is the Bodhi Tree itself, and not Buddha, to whom the Brtihnmnieal pilgrims 
address their prayers at Bodh Gaya. After the Ire., bad once been identified with 
' ***“• !t " as oul . v “ t(u » l tl*“‘ Brahma and Siva likewise came to he identified 
srith it. The Brahma,deal pilgrimsat Gnya worship, bed,tea, several other sacred 
trees m the course of their pintladaua or - rice-ball offering.” the best know n mime 
which is, perhaps,- the eternal banyan tree” , 1. near the Brapitflmalu' 

stvnra, an enormous hnffa with one Iranian bead. The tree itself, as we know from 
the prasagm and an inscription of the early part of the 13lh eenturv A.D., is identi¬ 
fied With Brahma (prapitamalm), and we thus have here a clear analogy to what 1 
have just said in reference to the Bmlinnraieul vvorslup at Bodh Gaya. Moreover 
a. Bodh Gaya itself, there still stands the north of the temple a second pipal tree 
larger and finer than the Undid Tree. An illustration of tin* second pipal tree 
the north ol the temple is published on Plate t. It is evident, that this second 
tree was planted by the Bmhinantal worshippers at Bodh Gaya for their own sacred 
rib- ; or (he tree stands to the north of the Temple, m.dn Hindu, offering rice-halls 
to lus dt «l ancestor*, ha* to turn hi* fare to ,1„. north, the point of the horizon 


1 Citlnji.if. atmrd, ]d. 1 L >H ,i U. 

‘ i’.r. Fur mynflfr far my .mtiitmi, .,t.J for m T - ehiJilien. 
' 4U-Siw, Pf Siiu^trit 1T^, If. 
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lo the pitants. or Manes. 1 * * * After l!w Budh: Tivo In\hI Mice horn identi- 
tied with Vishnu, it is only natural to find the Yakima vas proceeding further and 
making llmldha himself un incarnation nf Vishnu. Porto the ordinary Buddbisi 
I hr smvl lifnlhi Ti-i-i i ji | \ always has been ami -ill i- .1 symbol of the deified 
teacher of Ids creed, of Buddha himself, and it thus came to pass, that Vishnu had to 
appeals'll lliis iNirtli ik'd in the shape of a pipnf m:r, la i'"iv lie OOtlltl be re-horn ns 
the Lord Buddlm, the saviour of mankind. 

IV. Selected Inscriptions from Bodh Gaya. 

It is not my intention to pub lish here In extenso all the Inscriptions winch sltll 
exist at Bodh Gaya, or which are now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. Some of 
them are we hlea in languages unknown to uu-. like Chinese and Burmese, ami a 
number of them have already been published on previous occasions. As this article 
is mainly concerned with the history of Bddli Gaya and its ancient remains, I have 
restrictetl myself to flic publication of only a few -1 lci ted epigraphs which are of 
Mime interest to us from a historical point of view, ami which either have not yet 
1 ec eu published, or require to he pul dished again. A few inscriptions have already 
been dealt with in the preceding chapters of this article, 

I hei^in whh the interest lug inscription written on the coping stone of the 
ancient railing at Bodh Gaya. 5 It is fragmentary only, and the beginning and end 
of each of the two lines are miss ing. However, enough remains to afford us some 
interesting information with repaid to the history of the sacred buildings at Bodh 
Gaya. There Es no mention of any date, neither is there any reference to any king 
or other known person- .However, the style of writing employed in the inscription, 
allows us to put down the date at about the Gth or 7th century A.D. 

Transcript. 

(k 1 .) .. , . . . • . . , . . , . . . fob’l to ijati'a V0j rdga tt a - vpihadhgandha kuth 
Fr^lsti da m=a rJdha~trikair=d dl utira*£a£a is=snd hfi-ldpywputittr*tt»aw&ara item $a tits - 
la ri i a m , ~l ir=(tica c h a p i'(t ft/a h am—d-ch a it dr-d rkk- ft ■ to ra ka m JBh ay a ca Id Bnddh tir/a 
ad~S(il<i~d(mdm ghfita^pyadipah dkaritatu Prdsddd cha Handa-sph(t{i£(t-prft- 
itotmarddhani 1 tat-pr/ttdudgfhk cha prat ga hath ghritn-prad'ipu 0o-£aten=f}parct/a 
kdrittth* Vihdre^pl Bhagavatd rattya-Bnddha-prafimd [fjdm gd’8aten=dpardoa 

ghrita-p*'vd}pah * . *■ ■ ] 

(1 2.) t ... . , , . [gh,ita]*pr(tdi2Jtilshaifetiifri-/ii i ba_ 

vihtird>pdy${#&#a] kdri tas~Tatra=pi .. bhikshu-Bamgftas i/a 

1 X hat* b«D tuld by hfehhJ Buddhiats, whom 1 mU at Bodh GtiyB, tbat they would be very content, if the 

i Wini inji wuslditirk to f M* frldtrt® to the north of tbo limple. Iind [illoW the fMdfcnftl the evelmsive use of The t*mpk- 
itsetf, a* veil as of the Mierod BBdW TVe. to tbe west of the temple. I l wo nlwny* itoitglit tluit itu? BCT>uig,'tuL jir 
wciuIlE he the only fait and jmt lleTnenl uE iIiLh lutij; and wfflirisomc i|uarwf. Hum-nay I :im -'fluid tbe Liweenrt* of 
British Indtu do not agree with m in ibis mutter. 

: A tiu>lmile of thi^ io»«nptian will be found in C tmniw^b amV Mafadvdhi 1'lule XXVIL S - . 3 : bowei er. thii 
fc ^mljl l m fas retandud wid W awimUugly, uf IHtls vdms. Llkt-wlw, the transcript ui«l transit ioti nf Uw 
peWfrdbiti* fr'mthiAu-.-niid-'i | . vkifh Cunuiutliiiih pnbfabi-d ou pm:e 33, 1 n. 1 v he i«W ty hero nuruly for -hu 
Hake t'f ciunpleieBe-r, Thai piuH uE Elm mutLIiited i n&er! j.t ion, shown in Ctimiiiiifluun^ i.i.-imiSf. is fiow in slu I nil but 
MikNfum, C&lcuthu Anutbur frajitnent ^f the romuiudor is still at Bodh «U ^ " E W JidJinji, *fftdh R< 

the temple ; however, the stono W been P-r -turproing- hn\*m avA most of tfa- lettem am gone, 

1 letter ri baa l»iaii added below th« linff. 

X 
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[ » }pa\jb(jn}ja mahdutam^dtlAdi*am ktemtwk, tad*anttpurwm ck—a 
prah^aka-kshiti'am-nipfidUam, Tad=§iat=aarvvam yatt^maya pamj-dinwh ita- 
■stimlihth'tuk t<ttt=nHaiapitroli p[itrramj<itMTm kriM . # . J 

I have given the text of the inscription as it stands, without com'diiii: a few mis¬ 
takes like: Khontlwphaftta-prptk&marddhatte ( 1 . 1 ; road pratteatn&rti-dha ) ; 
maMntam^adharam khtlnitam ( 1 . 2; read mafttid^ldktlfMk), rtc. The Sanskrit is 
more or less incorrect, as in the majority of later Buddhist inscription * in Tltflin. 
Likewise the construction of the hist sentence ; Tttd*cFat=mrwmk tfan-m<iyd puny- 
vpaehita-sw&h&ram, etc,, appears to have been faulty. However, the meening of 
tin^ inscription, as wc still have it, remains Ijiyoud dispute. 

Translation* 

, (l ’ .;.has been made, where the -treat Gandhakuti of 

' ajrasnna {sc. Buddha) is. the temple lets been adorned with 3 new coatin'" of 
plaster and paint, at flic cost of 25(1 Mu. Anti in the temple a lamp of <jhm has 
been provided for the Lord Buddha l.y the gift „f „ hundred eras, for as ]„„„ !ls 
moon, sun, and stars shall endure. Also, by another hundred cows, hi addition to 
the e.,st of small, perpetually recurring repairs to the temple, provision has been 
made for [another] lamp of ghee, to he burnt daily before the image inside the temple 
[By another hundred cow s provision has been made for having a lump of ghee burnt 
before] the brass image of the Lord Buddha in the Monastery {Hlum ,). 

, . , d' . . perpetual undowinenl of a lamp 

[of ghee] has been made for the benefit of the .Monastery. There also 

a forgo water reservoir has been dug out for the me of the noble Congregation of 
monks, and to the east of it, a new field lias been laid out. trim,ever merit mav 

Tfilr" aC<1Ulred ^ mE by aU ^ "*? this In; for the benefit of my parent's 

The word yam (1.1) is occasionally met with a » a name „f Buddha the 
msmrng Winch it dearly has in this inscription 

The word gandhaM, means ■ a chamber, where Buddha used to wtudeA hence 
a shrrne eontam.ng an unage of Buddha.’ It would he useless to ,rv and Ld out 
which ot the many small shrines, the foundations nr u -i ; i J * 

around the temple at Bfidh Gaya, has hi" „ W"I " hIT" ■*? **?*.* 

the " large temple on the west, side or the Bn lhi Tree ” • T,' '77' " Nn,,l >‘ 

may he meant. ’ menttoneal hy Hiuen Tsinng 

By 25# dtmra*, probably the well-known m U „ - ■ ^ , 

In modern Indian currency/the ™lnel this ! " n 1 ' 

8 ,POO rupees which appears* iX? £ £ 7 ^ ?“* to ** **» «* 

the temple at Bodl, (X. iCl 1 Z 77"’" ^ “" J V* «f 

(««dAo) and besides, the rates for skill 1 •' "77 ” S '*" 11 ,leal ot s lucoo-work 

may have been h£w S 2 *LfoX TT ’V “"f "**• ** «# 
probable was uot altogether loo hid. , < *. ,ne "‘ iUS ,1m ' coat ,,f t!u ' repairs 

g ggy *?. 

and t tii centuries as well i\< in rim imL i WU i liuu^ui m tin fiih 

__ ___ mh !iud 2Uth ecu11ivies A.l>. 


r[m 1e!ter l£ *»»■ *" n Mutile-I Jit-Inw ' Lf linet. 
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l'i?iftrf=pi Bhugamio raihju-13uddha-±tratImd [ yam] . (1. 1.J This “ brass image 
<d tin* Lord Buddlm in the Monastery " may hr the famous image of Buddha made, 
according tu t nidition, by Miihreyaj tlm so-called i£ life-porlrait,” which up[K 7 irs to 
have been kept inside the MaMbddfn~mhflm* Hluen Tsmng 1 describes it as an image 
“made of gold and sflver, and ornamented by precious stones of various colours.” 
In reality, however, it may have been of brass, but gilded and covered with silver. 
1 find, besides “u bron/e standing image of the Buddha adorned with precbus 

stones” menticim'd by Hraun Tslung^ However, this image slued in** n large temple 
on t En- wiM side of the Bodlii Tree," and if it is referred to a I all in tlir nbm c in- 


-cl; [it ion* I would suggest that the hegimung of the first line. Paj rasa na*gsa n dha kuti, 
might possibly apply to this particular image. li is interesting hi find special 
mention made in the inscription of the fact that the imago of Buddha was of 
brass (rtrifya). In the inscription on the base of another image of the Budhisattva 
from Bodh Gaya, which is now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, and of which 
Cunningham 1 has published an illustration, It is expressly mentioned that the 
image was mode of stone {fatffitam Hodh iaatca-pnrfi wdih, h 2.). In those early 
days, im:iin " of the Buddlia, or the Budlilsattva, were still of comparatively rare 
occurrence, and It cannot, accordingly, surprise us to find special mention made 
of the material of whicli these two images were eons true led, vis, , brass (roitytt) and 


atone [stfUik/f). 

In oilier respects, this interesting insenption does not seem to call for any 
further comment, The temple (prtisfida) naturally must have been the same edifice 
which wr still have a! the present day, although U certainly has undergone a 
number of alterations, since its stucco and pain!tug were renewed in the 0th or 
Tth century A.D. The Monastery (rihdra) was, of course, the great Sakr/fin #v? ma . 
“outside of the north gate of the Budlii Tree built by a former king of Ceylon, 
tts buildings formed six courts, with terraces and halls of three storeys.' 11 The 
remains of (Ins stately building, perhaps one of the largest Sattglulrafms that ever 
existed in India, still lie buried beneath the high plateau, stretching to a consider¬ 
able extent to the north and west of the Temple and the sacred area of the Budhi 
Tree. Tin: excavation of ihis very promising and important site is one of the most 
urgent claims which the higher interests of Indian and Buddhist history, mytho¬ 
logy, and art have during the near future, and I trust that we shall not have to 
wait for many years, before the Archeological Department in India is able to begin 
w ork at the lfo Mbvclhi-Sa r/ghardma. 

I add meredv a few short epigraphies! records of some pilgrims from distant 
countries, who had come to Bodh Gaya during its palmy days, between GUO and 
1200 A A)., and even earlier. 


1 Written. !&c, efr, p. ;3u. 

3 WalUn, liff . fit |i- (2l- 

9 JUtdafaMHi, Plate XXV 1 mn,j mention in tli.it ll» robe, worn by the Bodhluittm an t hi» 

ujvi v rtil] hw retained ill original malilSg of a durk, raddUh brown tm&ajj/a |aiut. Tbe face afril Im-Ant *hnw 
thu oitmnl jr*y colour ol tbc sanMone, from which the Image i» ehmIc. They. pr..S>nb1w, l nruririagi hml ,i 

Pdtinjsof listt. r. -y p,nmt. which, hxwm, ®d not huh n* tht pOntn- of Ura ur ... 

Buddha. 

* Wutter*, L r. is 13 d. 










ij g 
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V. Pilgrims from CevJon. 

In addition to the well-known inscriptions ^ M iltanamnJi from BMU Gaya, 
I am ah If to publish three further epigraphs of Ceylonese visitors to BOdh Gayft, 
dating from about B,C, 150 to A.D. 850, 

The first is uTitten on one of the bars of the ancient stone railing aroint 1 the 
11 * 1111 1 i r 1 . I u rl;ifoT in every detail with the iii'.vriptinn* of Kuramgi, 

Indragnimitru, and Bruhummitra on the same railing referred to above (pp. 117 
J1 , and it is evident that it belongs to the same period {2nd century B1 
A facsimile of this short inscription lias been published by Cunningham (Plate X, 
Ho; 3), from which I read as follows -,—BodhiiUiWUam Ta[ in ] bajui[ i»] tmkam 1 
da/iaih, i,e. a “the gift of Bodlm&k&hita from Ceylon (lYmimjmirtri ” 

Xext in time follows an inscxijitiim in two lines, written cm a broken frag, 
uiont of the coping stone of the ancient railing which id at present lying on the 
ground on the southern side of the Temple at Bijdli Gaya. Its diameters agree 
in every resped with the writing of the inscription from the same railing published 
above, p* 153. The inscription lells us that a mrmk [h-mutna) belonging to the upI 
family of Ceylon, whose personal proper name appears to have been Prulhyatv* 
llrtti (v. l.J* made a kurfd at the place sacred to the "tlin» jewels " {ratnatraye 3 
v. 2 ) M for the peace of mankind, wishing to attain to the state of a Buddha" (v. 2.). 
The mutilated 3rd verse contains the usual precatory formula, expressive of :i 
w ish that whatever merit may be acquired by this pious act should he for the 
benefit of tile teacher and parents of the donor, as well as for the well-being ,>f 
humanity in general. 

The following is a transcript of this inscription* 

i,l. 1,) La h hl-dc'fpfrwrw drayum § nanny ah Jculinjd=bhtC6i. [I 1 ] 

FntHtjdftfk'rnir=ddharmtmhu *i am-kul-ilmbvta-dhandnuun^ f 11(1) *] 

fu bhik&hiiw^tPn* BiuhUmtemwhhikaikkshatiL [|*J 

bar a ra t m -1 rape sa mya k=k$r t fa m n toyi w t , (l m [ 5 1 (2) * ] 

Tnlb utayu yttbzk-niahtnk htf=itptrrjjiftt}u. 

iitd-fjiahj-itptttJh f ijd jffi — vj ■— ^ 

w-" V> ---- -\_>-— 

'L 2.) htbhvm trwsaiw ^kti]ft M mi yvjyfttim []| (3)*] 


Tranulafion: 

- There ,'as a pioa, monk, Pmkhyataklrtti [by Eamc ], ijorn from ^ house 

* h, l : U T V r f * iC ^ l0n) ■«* a “won in the sky of hi* ™ t ,. 
Out of awotum that Innv, loagmg to attain Bnddlm-linod. mn** a kdrfi to be duly 

; T7 »™n y-v t»<* ijiimi nc w™ 10.* , ig „. „ f tlK AKU(tiM -—' 

1-1 fa* " BJt it does. Fur, N&hlfe$fc i prison ftiitftinly j. fl Tfin > iQ -‘ r T m \ >* tfl mufLn " & 

U mimkind (uk end nf t 3J, I doubt, if * numb in buMiw: n pn^ u ZJwT ^ 1*»« 

of n B^ddbii ,f ax Pm kliva^Lirlti did. wlinn b*bmltha kdr>7 fat-L' v 3 ) 1VP °f "JiUimiit- t,- tin- »t«te 

* Thii tipWun, apdn. ip ant diu tamv. I nmiiaiH* *1. * 

the Mi: m «t «'lMrs, F r:,ai». » ™Wof ih, : ^ 

miLV him ,taod. h*v.n K tho of tbrw pla^ Bwm u .« J . .. , ^ 

gncEenl Buddlii^t Iticalrties in Tiuijn. * tlar »j'uibu]i hMCVn to uj ftv.ni other 

‘ Mrtn*"*'™ J.”* 4 * ! m «): «fv™,S 

1 Tmittlalio-a bj tbo vdttar. * 
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made at tlic Triratna for the peace of men. "Whatsoever merit, therefore, 1 have 
Acquired t lienee, it will he [for the benefit of] the teacher .... 

May he he provided with that very fruit ol bliss.*' 

The third inscription is an Atwshtubh verse (tiloka) written in two lines in 
characters of about the 9th or 10th century A.D. on the broken pedestal of a 
Buddhist statue, now kept inside the sculpture shed to the north of the Temple at 
BodJi Gaya. This pedestal, hpsides, contains small rilievo injures, representing from 
right to left the following:—(«) two small kneeling devotees, mother and son; 
(d) ahorse; (c) a wheel \ (d) a swordsman; (e) a conch-shell (Sankha) ; ( f) a 
diademed male figure seated; (g) perliaps a wheel ; (A) a seated female figure; 

( j) n lotus flower with some indistinct, object over it ; (*) an elephant; {l) a kneeling 
male figure holding a garland. 

T take the figure of a male (1) as a portrait of the donor of the statue, Udaynsri 
from Ceylon, and the female with hoy (<i) as a portrait of his wife and son. The 
intermediate symbols (6 to k) evidently represent the nine jewels ( naca-ratndni ), so 
often referred to in Buddhist scriptures. The word bhngacdn in the inscription ap¬ 
parently refers to the statue itself, to which this pedestal belonged. 1 

Transcript . 

fP 1 .) Karito Bhagatan~esha Saiinhal£n*0d<nja6riya I 
tUihkh-<imbhdnidhi-ninuayna-juyaibtuldhara* 

(1. 2.) n-echchhayd. 

Translation. 1 

“ This [image of the] Lord was caused to l»e made by the Singalcse Udayalrr 
wishing to e$eai>e from the world which is submerged in an ocean of woe.” 

IV. A Pilgrim from Lower Bengal. 

Tins inscription is written in characters of about the 10th century A.D. on the 
1 ki-c of a life-size image of Buddha, standing, attended by Avalokitesvara and Mai- 
treva. This statue is now in the staircase, leading up to the platform of the temple, on 
the northern side. There are, besides, several other inscriptions on this image, gene¬ 
rally repetitions of the usual formula : Ye dharmd hetn-prabhara , etc., and near the 
right shoulder of Buddha is written the following Moka : 

Transcript . 

(1 j). Orii [||*] Anena ttnbha-mdrggenu pravUhto Ldkn-noynkoh [l # ] 

(I. 2). ata&=cha bddhi-mdrggd-yam 

(1. 3). mdksha-nwrgga-prakdfakab. || 

»In m.dern India. Ikopira* i» a genetml expression, upplieJ to any *ymbot of the divine being, even to ft beaj. of 
earth. ft 4onc or n piece of imod. 

'Translation by the editor. 
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A HU H iEOLQi j 1C A L iiKl out, W 


ffVffl ttxktltyn. 

“ Since the Lord id the world Uc. Buddha 1 lias entered ihi- uotile path, the nnv 
to spiritual enlightenment shows [as] the way to salvation,** 

Hie inscription on the huse rims as follows:— 


inrnwnpi, 

(1 I ), Sr^Samttafihfh' pramtya-Jfft* * 

(L 2), Mytlytlm-ijayhmh 6rmat-Srmwpm'a*mtih(b 
(1. 3.) rUw'nja-rinaya<rif-giftazim- Fh r yivfd}*mif{t[\*] 

( i. I.) } f.stl—ft ff i y* pit/ijfu afI hhftrtttr -nr/tdrij-opt'- 

{ l. 5 1 . |_ dhyftya ] - m 0.f dpi l p i-p it r r nt ngajua m k j ■ if ml ga ka la - 
{J. Ij), [suth-f^n'de\i^mdiaytf-jiifinftntpt(ttttt Hi. 

Tnut$litlia)t* 

“ [Gift] of (In- seniormonk Yirjfuilrn, a knowor of the Viimyii and on inmate of 
the great monastery of Somapura, an inhabitant of the Snmatatu country and a I'.J- 
u " w ,,f ,Ll ' uicdte “t MahaySna system. Whatsoever merit there is in this [gift], 
lei it he lor theattainment of supreme wisdom in the first place hy litis] teachers 
preceptors and parents,and of the whole multitude of sentient hems*'.” 

I tore thought it unnecessary to correct the wrong spellings in line 5. This ™ n 

* he "' l ' ll - kaawn to " nula M lausspelt in almost every inscription on medieval llutl- 
dh ist unagiw which 1 have seen in Bihar and Bengal. 

I urn tumble io identify Soniniium, a village or town in Lower Bengal i Sama- 
W«),wn«e the - great monastery” was situated, to which tteJLfn. 

l tryendra iKdonged, who, aa wefeftm item the inscription, W a follower of the 
excellent Matoyana dootrmn” (It. 1 and d), and who “knew the Vinava” ,r««. 

,J n 'l l. r lattt 7. ex P rw * ion *F< lI »‘Uy. like similar ones known‘to us I ron, 

ll If , ' ,SCr,i ’ t ;°" S * raeant ,hat had learnt the Vioavapitaka 

or *» tor ,to corresponding texts in the canon of Mnhaydna scriptur,*, by hcaH md 

was nhle to recto them for the benefit of otto* or as we would say now^vs "to 
BmidhismV nonduet in accordance with the Mahnyana doctrine of 

T* Bloch, 


s Tbw should of i onffitt Ite either 

* Tr.inskitiijn Ljr tEn? alitor. 


$<3tr/iit<Tplagy n or Samafafiia* 









NAGA WORSHIP IN ANCIENT MATHURA 


M ATHVRA, that important centre of both art and cult, has already yielded a 
tangible proof of the existence of fS T aga worship in the form of a ston slab 
(height, S'tl*), now in the Lucknow Museum, which hears an inscription in Brulnnl 
of the Kiisliana period. It was read by B uhlcr 1 : 


Text , 

Si[ddht?n Sam 36 v& 3 di -5] et&aya p?t\rrfnjaih\ Sftoffacat[6] N[d]g{ik\ndramt 
I>(i d h i hi r n ymya st [ft J ne SUd j jv ■ a t ishtapi to Jfb th u ra,/ a m xaiht laldm m t 'hd u da - 
k [n - ] bit t ’ft iri k [ft] iti v isft f nya md n ft mt m task a fa p n Ire ft I No n d iftala *pt ’a m n ftft c h i 
ddiutkehi m Ufr-plti'i^m tHjmpratyudataye bftowtn mrveaxottofniam [}tihi\-snkhf* 
{rtftati i] Me vatu* 

Translation, 

11 Success ! [In the year -fi, in the 3rd month of the rainy season, on the utli 
day,] On Ibis ditto a stone slab was set up in the place sacred to the divine lord of 
snake?, Dadhiknrna, by the hoys, chief among whom was Xandibala, the sous of the 
actors of Mathura who are being praised as the Chnndaka brothers. May [the merit 
of ibis gift] be by preference for their parents; may it be For the welfare amt happi¬ 
ness of all beings ! !! 

Professor Bilhler was informed by Dr. Fiihrer that the latter had found the 
slab in the course of his excavations at the Kankall Tiln, namely, on the pavement of 
the court near the brick stf/po adjoining the two Jaina temples, X otli whilst an ding 
I his apparently accurate notation of flit find-place of this inscription, I must point out 
that the information supplied by Dr + Fiihrer was evidently wrong i for I he same 
inscription had already been noted by Mr. Grmvse, who published a hand-copy of it 
in the second edition oJ bis Moth twft which appeared in 1880, vis. t eight years before 
Dr, Fiihrer began his exploration of the Kan kali TTlfn Mr. Grow so states definitely 
that tlie slab came from the Jamalpur mound. 

" Ejk Turf. VuL Ij frp. 390 f And 3&i L flu. rrin. CF. liiniiWM. Mat&urd (jnd e l. 1990} p h 108 with plttla, 
Til v rauHn.^ nf ttn> .i^Ut T luiaed uu FiLcsimiLf. 
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ARCHEOLOGICAL REPORT, lDOvO. 


This statement is of great interest. We know that the Jamalpur site, situated 
1} miles soi 11 ) i of the city of Mathura and now occupied liy the Collector’s court-house 
represents the site of a Buddhist Vlhdra founded by king Huvishka in tin* year 47 of 
Kanishka’s era. We may assume that this particular spot was selected for the 
Kind’s sanctuary, because it was of old “the place mim'd to the divine lord of Nairas 
Dadhiknrna.” Unfortunately the first line of the inscription containing the date is 
Imdly damaged. The hand-copy published by Mr. Growse shows two figures iudicat. 
ing the year which are no longer extant on the stone. They apfiear to represent the 
numerals and 6. The stone retains traces of the 0, anil between this figure and 
tin- preceding so there is sufficient space for another figure. If 26 is the true date 
of the inscription, it would prove that the spot was associated with the worship of 
the Naga Dadliikarna previous to the foundation of Huvishka’s Vihdra. 

This is confirnunl by another epigraph found on a pillar-base which must have 
belonged to this very Vihara. It records that the object on which it is incised was 
the gift of Hevila, “ a servant of the shrine of Hadhikarna.” It is not a little curious 
to find a Naga priest taking part in the building of a Buddhist sauctuary. From 
this inscription it is also clear that the Naga possessed his own shrine (dezakula) nut 
far from Huvishka’s Vihnra. 


Professor Liiders 1 to whom we owe tile interpretation or ihe pillar-base inscrip¬ 
tion, notes that the name of Dadliikarna is found in a list or Xagas quoted hr Heina- 
chandra in his own commentary on the MhidhSno-cMnlavu> V i. As stated hr Hiiliicr 
his name occurs also in the Bm-itamSa where he is invoked in the Snake-siiell ” 

(.Skr, iihuika-mantra), the daily prayer which is said to have been recited originally 
l»y Baladeva and after him by Krishna. 

In April UM is Pandit Kaillia Krishna acquired for the .Mathura Museum n life- 
size Naga statue of unusual interest. (Xo.C la, height T 8", including snake-hood 

L1U) m “ at Uu ‘ T *U*8 B of ChhargSon, 5 miles almost due south of 

Mathura. The Naga is shown standing with his right arm raised over his head as 
, ready to strike. The left hand is broken, but probably held a cup in front of the 
shoulder. The figure wears a dhoti and an upper garment, which is tied round the 
waist m a nude peculiar to sculptures of the Kushana period. A necklace can be 
traced on the chest. I he spirited attitude of the image deserves special notice. The 
head is surmounted by a seven-beaded snake-hood showing that the figure represents 

This is, moreover definitely stated in a well-preserved inscription (Plate LVT) 
of six lines carved on the back of the sculpture. I read it 


1 . Maharajatya rajattiraj^a BurM^n ch,,t\_u}ri* a 40 

2. homatta-mase 2 dttase 23etta purvdyya 

3. Senahastt [cha] Piin/apayya-putro Bhoouke cho 

4. Vtrueriddhi~putro etti vayyasyu ttbhayye 
3. NtigaUh] pratlistap[e]iti pushkaraniy,,^ ] 

6. 6rakayyo Briyyati Bhtgavn No go. 


' M A„t. VoL XXXIIT, p|». I,* L NV IX 





WAOA BTATUI mou OltHASOAOK 
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NAGA WORSHIP IN ANCIENT MATHURA. 
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NAG A WORSHIP IN ANCIENT M ATfTURA 
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Translation. 

th In tin? fortieth year, U\ the king, the king of kings, Huviska, in the second 
month of winter, tin? 23rd day. On this date Senahnstiii, the son of Pindnpayya, and 
Bhbnuka, the sou of Ylnwritldhi—these two comrades--'erect[ed] both [this] Naga at 
their own tank, May the Lord Xagn he pleased! 1 ” 

Since the discovery of the Qhhflyggptt Nag:;, i( haw became apparent that this 
interesting 1 rang e represents n fixed type, of which several specimens have now none 
to light First of all. I must mention a sculpture in the Mathura Museum (No. CIS, 
height 3‘ V) which. Mr. Grouse 3 obtained from Rukargftui in the Sa'dabad fnhstt 
(Plate UYb), The I i ever portion of this figure beneath the knees ]> missing, but for 
the rest it is bettor preserved than the Chhnrgaon N§gn. Here the cup ik the left 

haari is disliuet From the shoulder a W' real Imo .bn ng* down and mud have 

reached beneath the knees. This long garland is a well-known feature of mud hern] 
Brahmanieal sculptures. The Nhya i> characterised by a canopy of -even snuke- 
heads, each provided with a forked tongue. 

A third Nagxi imag-, much defaced hut similar in attitude to those just describ¬ 
ed, nunc from the village of Khamni, fi miles nest of Mathura on tile road to Golkar’ 
dban. It is also placed in the local Museum iXn. CM, height 5‘7"), Not far from 
tLi? village of ItauII, 8 utiles cast of the sauio city, I saw the upper portion of a 
Naga figure, about 4 high, which is locally known by (lie iumie of jB k7t and is ]daced 
at a tank called Bai-kfi Pokhnr. It ecmsidenddy worn, but may 1)0 safely ascribed 
to the K us Inina period. 

The village of Baldev, 8 miles south-east of Mathura, derives its name from an 
image which is supposed to represent Baliuk"tfft Of Bularaiua, the elder brother of 
Krishna, but which, to judge from the description, apjwnrs to lie nothing but an 
ancient Naga figure. 

Likewise Pandit Bndha Krishna succeeded in purchasing a Xiiga statuette (No. 
C21, height which was being worshipped in a shrine of Mathura city as 
I u ,> i( BaIadova [jTaleLTVrtb This sculpture is of particular inioresl as b bears 
an inscription in Rriilnm of the Kushana period winch l read:— Sc i 52 ta 3 tli 25 
JHiagavoltd] " in the year 52, the 3rd month of the rainy season, the 25th day, 
(of) the lord.'* This stidoi lr 'is therefore rjiily twelve years Later In date than 
the Naga of Gbhnrgaon, though it is very inferior in style. Here the right 
hand is not raised over the head, but held against the shoulder with the palm to 
front The loft baud holds a small vessel. Thus the figure could be easily taken 
for a Mai trey a, were it not that the seven-headed serpent-hood clearly indicates a 
N&ga. 

It is not a little curious that such ancient Nagn images found in the Mathura 
district are nnw-a-days regularly worshipped as Uaujl Of Bakiev, Modern images ot 
tlus deitv- which an? manufaetured in such large numbers at Mathura atul 3rimlaban, 
arc nothing but imitations of the ancient Nagu figures. This will be evident at 
unce from the white marble statuette purebred at Brindaban for the Mathura 

1 A simitar furmuti numit* matalii mvtamit* at ttie iliiU of utter Atftthnra tnrcriittiaiM of thfl KuWmiui rlnd, 
Cf. .£/■■ Inc/*, Vob. T, y- no ttSi ond tX, p. gin 
* _\Uilur,t L3ivl ihI ) JL tea, inu J J J?.. Vol. XLIV <187^, Part T. p. SI5, j Lm XIV 


¥ 
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Museum {No. B 8% lieight 1' 5± # ) and here reproduced (Plate LY, b). It is an ra¬ 
ni bankable, though degenerate, descendant of the Chhargfum Naga* The snake-hood 
is said to indicate that Baladcva was an incarnation of the Naga Seshn 1 and die cup 
in his left hand is explained n* T*TurriiLg to his drinking propensities. lint we may 
juM rftrnq that these are explanations invented to make the ancient Nikga image mi it its 
novel role of B a lade v a * In the pro setit ins tance ) li l j i magi ? w a > not i' a -1 i a mod alter 
I he legend, hut the legend had to be shaped after the image. 

Or may we so so far as te assert that the mythical pcrsoitnne ol Ifedudeva was 
developed from a Naga lord; in other words, can we trace tin worship ol a Xago 
Bakdeva ot Balarama which became absorbed into Krishnaism when this cult rose 
into prominence ? And are we thus to interpret tin? tradition preserved in the 
Hnrivam£a which ascribes the origin of the timke-spell to Batmievu? il dc-< rve* 

Kuliev that in a place in the Mahtihlif/rufir Bakuleva is ... among the Naims: 

and the Vynfpatti makes mention of aNagaraja of the same name* The complexion 
of Krishna is blue, but that of Baladeva is white, whilst his garment has the colour 
of the clouds. It is certainly a curious feature of the Krishna legend that Krishna 
should he culled the younger brother of Balm leva, though undoubtedly be feat present 
the more important of the two, Bakdova, “ the plough-bearer,** is essentially an agri¬ 
cultural deity* So w ere the ancient Nagas w ho are very closely connected with water 
—that element all-important for agriculture* In a modem Nag temple at the village 
of Tut near Basu in Chftrabi State I have seen miniature wooden yokes w hich were 
given as offerings, whenever a young bull wm yoked to the plough for the find time. 
It seems indeed very natural that the Bliagnvata.s like the Buddhists before 
them, sought to adapt the popular worship of tin Sagas to their new religion. The 
Buddhists converted the Nagas into devotees of the Lord Buddha. The worshippers 
of Krishna followed a different course. They declared the Naan image in represent 
the elder brother of their divine hero. In both cases the conversion to the new 
faith was thus made easy, and the rural population coidil persist in worshipping I lie 
familiar snake-hooded idols under u different name* 

The Naga images which have been noticed appear all to belong ro the Ktidiami 
period, when evidently the cult of the Nagas flourished in the Mathura district side 
by side with Buddhism and Jainism. A relic of Nnga worship of a somewhat later 
date h a fragment in the Mathura Museum (No. C 16, height V T) which cuum-N of 
the hind portion of a coiled-up snake carved in the round. The missing upper portion 
may have been a human bust provided with a wake-hood. The front face of tile 
roughly dressed base contains a Sanskrit inscription in two hues which I read 
Sr [;] A a r rt d eraaya II Aw can n- Tripra mra la -p u ttra*ya . 

“ [The gift] of Sri ASvadevn, the son of Bhuvauu the Tripra vara k a. f ' 

The character of this inscription shows a transition between Kushana Brahml and 
Gupta, so that the sculpture may be ascribed to the 3rd century of our cm. Bandit 
Badlm Krishna obtained it from a place on the circumambuktion road betw een the 
villages of Mahull and Usphah&r, 3 and 5 miles respectively south-west of the city. 
The owner had made a mud figure on the top of the sculpture which he explained 
to the pilgrims a* an effigy of Krishna subduing the Kaliya Nag. 

1 l - !F “ b Bahtd fi m*knhat 9 h. Maklhh 7 , 07 ) - 
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Finally E mast notice an inscribed Naga statue in the Lucknow Museum (No. 11 
ydi 5 height 1' 7") which must belong to the Gupta period (Plate LV a and LVI h). 
The two arms are broken, but their position may have been similar to that of the 
inscribed statuette of the year 52 in the Mathura Museum. The figure has the usual 
seven-headed hood, and long locks falling down on the shoulders, and wears a necklace 
and armlets, a dhoti and a shawl thrown over the left arm. On his right side stands 
a Nagi, about half his size, distinguished by a hood apparently of three snake-hoads. 
She seems to bold some flowers in her left hand, the right arm being stretched down 
along the body. On the other side of the main figure we notice two kneeling 
figurines, male and female, with hands joined in adoration. These perhaps represent 
the donors of the sculpture. 

On Lhe base is an inscription (Plate LYI&} in Gupta character which I read :— 
0 tit ria hui tsya fi Go mi n dra - p n Ur asp a k B (tst trdatUt-pa u t tra s>/<f h k iff t\t A. 1 “The 
glorious gift of Vishnu, the son of Gomindra, the gremlson of hkistadattad* 

Unfortunately the provenance of this imago Is iui known, it is placed among the 
Buddhist sculptures of the Lucknow Museum which nearly all originate from Mathu¬ 
ra, so that there is some reason to sup pus i that ii ah" came from that place. Mast of 
these sculptures w ere found in the excavation of the Jamalpur mound. May we 
assume that this image is a later effigy of tbit same Naga Lord, Da dlnkar na, u bo 
was once w orshipped on that spot ? 

J. Ph. Voget., 


] In ihU insoriptijn the piJcu^ei U used w^mrate the wotiLh. 
Thu ls-t ward kiltmA probably stands fnr kiriii. 


TLl-* W Uable 3* is espru^sl If * symbol. 
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THE SECOND VIJAYANAGARA DYNASTY’ 
ITS VICEROYS AND MINISTERS. 


| T h “* sh(, " u ia 0* PMt of this article that the Ssluva usurpation, 

1 W hich pul an end to the &uhgauut line (or, the First dynasty of the Vjjaya- 
uaLruni kings), look pher probably about Snkn 1(08 < = \ J) 148 O -871 

and that NsiaSiftga, the usurper, while yet serving as a viccrev under the lost 
sovereigns Mallikarjuna, VirupAksbn and I’mudluulevarava (Padeu Ra,,) of (]m , 
line, was gradually extending his away over the empire which he eventually 
usurped . 1 Evidently, Nnrnsingn was „ powerful chief who must have baffled ail 
attempts oi the enemies of Vijayanagara—particularly those of the Bahman! I;in — 
to crush its extensive domain. His name was apparently better known tn the 
enemy than those of the weak sovereigns whom he nominally served It was 
per haps i„ consequence of this that the Kurna.a kingdom came to he known 
•- subsequently, to foreign travellers as the kingdom of 

diws nrlt »? »“* ««pt that he ruled for - 1-1 veers 
and left all he ktngdom in peace." Bpigraphical records discovered, so far' and 

", .. "r *..— 

“ 7 1 ””* 7 .... ;r 

and Othet places and of the improvements made 1.. temple of Tiruvidaikalinlltlm 

-fheoL H ‘1 C ?- m ' , ^r: T,T,,U,i!)a ' Ti ‘ uk0ilut5 “ ** South ArcTdS 
1" 0t M*y*k&lapa> or the invasion by tbo CMdiya (i c tlm rnitnw; v \ 1 
which is refe rred to j„ two records from te i .'■* it- *' tjF kul S>> licwev,,-. 

during theat^S md Karesihgawi; 1 ;;;:! 

1 A. B h (9ft7 + fi r p. 2 &\ f, 

* Mm. 2G0 arn\ S&3 ef tin. JTntlrti^ Eni^-.nh-. t tt ^ * 

t „ curirctitin fnp 10KJ.J 

^ 11** tauir fdT 10l)j TLp L 

* *-*■ 
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powerful at the time, must have taken a pmmneut part already, in the defeat Mulli- 
kaijunw is stated to Imve inflicted on die allied armies of the Gajapati king and she 
Snttaii of llie South.' What substantial aid Xamsingn received from his feuda¬ 
tories in this conquest cf the Oddiya cannot be gathered from inscriptions, In 
a record at Tinikkachehur, dated in. Sakri 1 k06, mention is, however, made of 
a certain X%;mja-Xayaka who is calM Mho foremast of the servants of Xararinga- 
rayiL - It is iu>t unlikely that this Xagninn-NAyaka is the father of Yferainifha 
who rounded the Xaynka family of Madura and was perhaps one of the powerful 
feudatories of Nsrasing*, Chitti-Gariganua, the great, grandfather's brother of 
XMindla ApjHi—a contemporary of Kmlmaraya—k stated in the Telugu poc in 
lifijitieJih i ficharitramH "I Aladuyyagati Mallannu, to have been n general of Sahiva 
Xarasiriihn [i,e< the usurper Xarasinga)/ * 1 Arariti Bukka of the Kamafa family, 
of whom it is stated that he “ firmly established even the kingdom of gajuva- 
NrfeimluY' 1 nifty have also been a military officer of XurcLsihga. Inscriptions sub¬ 
sequent to the date of the usurpation (i.e, ttaka IIUSl, which can be assigned to (he 
reign of Xmaiagaarc very few. Telugu literature, liowev er, supplies some interest* 
in- tads about Xamsingafe reign. The Jitimhii-Bhcralanw of Pill aim mini ihn;i- 
Mrnuna and the VamhapHratjmm of the joint authors NaudfeMnllayya and Glmn^a- 
Sihgayya are respoel ively dedicated to (lie Haluva usurperXnrosinga and (o Ids Tuluva 
general Xnrasinn-Xayaka, father of Krislmarayu, Tie; latter of tlic hvo poems sptid- 
fiddly states that Xamsihga had in his serv ice, one after the other, the two TuUn a 
generals Uv&m ami life son Xarasimha (Xamssmin-Xayaka). The conquests uf 
Xanisinga and his generals which are narrated in these poems have been 
critically examined Iry Hr, J. Kamuyya Pantuln in his article on the Devulapalli 
plates of 1 mmadi-Xrfeimha/ 1 They confirm the statements of Xunfe and the 
Mulmtmmdan historians, that Xarasihga was constantly at war with the Mussalinanfl 
and saved the \ ijaynuagnm kingdom from becoming an easy prey to them at a 
time when the weakness of its last emperors MaBikaijuna, Yirfjpaksha and his 
successors * afToided a favourable opportunity for (ho enemies to crush it? power and 
annex it to their dominions. 

Neither the Telugu poems nor epigraphical records fell ns who the Sahivris 
wen- Irnm whom Xavasinga and life ancestors traced their descent, what relation, if 
any, existed between them and the kings of tlm First dynasty uf Samganm, and what 
again (he connection was bet ween (ho usurper Xnrasmga and hfe generals Is vnra 
and Narasimlni (Narasuna-Nilyakn), who, though railing themselves members of a 
branch of the Yattova dynasty which ruled over the Tnjuva country f TtthnrtJndra \ 


" A, S 11., 1907-8, R, 2T>9 r 

No, Jus l(ili AIj.jinu Epr^niiihioal wltection far 190!), It i> y*rh*jn ILL- samB that U 

mtHHon.dn.a^n^rlumof ihe Yitftchij) nmm unriptions (No, US on p. 132 i.f W4*7n<fr» /^rW.^W. 
VuLI), 

1 Ran Bahadur VMaaliAgam t’anmlua 11 TJres <>f Tv.ivgu /W*/' |i. 2V\ 

" S*e l>ph-w. p. 197. 

T"3u_ltu wtiokin luay li«> ifitertsto) to Inara that PilEiklmri nl«J dtn:iira as tlis family cume of a tartaio RfioiurS jo 
wlioio *on GaAgiim vrate (*.«. oonposadj the HMunt of J apu 11 i-5i ri yniiuiiitft}' uni i i, a femtutonr rliief nl 1 K’nfhaarar.^ 
iu Aibi Hla No 33C of the iliulnm Epn-rai.liicirf ealhstkm for 19-a5j. 

B Ep. /rtf/., W-L vn„ p. 7if. 
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often identified themselves with the gfe|uva.s by adopting tfcc very same family 
titles. 1 It is perhaps this similarity in epithets combined, as il is, with the 
similarity in names that lias given rise to much confusion among previous 
writers on I he subject, (1) as regards ihc drib net bn between the ScLjuvn tnurjfer 
Karasioira ami his son Immadi-Nrisihilur :uul \ 2\ as between these and their Tu[uvu 
general Narasimha (Khmsann-N ay aka) and t his son Ylra-NaraMdilia. Chronology, 
however, helps us to distinguish them as four distinct sovereigns who ruled 
over the Yijayanagaia kingdom between the Saka years I tUb and 1431. 

The earliest reference to Saluva 3 in epigraphical records so far know n, is in 
Salura Tikkamadeva who is mentioned as a general i f the Sennit king Rdmacknndra 
(A. D, 1271 to 1310),* The descent of this ndiief which is described in n Uarihnr 
record ■ omits to give the origin of the won! Sajuva but uses once the variant, 
IS ;I leys and by so doing raises a doubt it Tikkamn’s family name was connectly Si|n- 
va or Meya/ In any case, it is not sure if the epithet ftiluva ns applied in Tikka- 
madeva lias anything to do with the Sajuvas of whom we arc now speaking. " The 
lie.vt sure name we know of, is that of i^Sjuva-iMttngn, who was a gene cal oi the \ ri 
jayamumni prince Kampala H, in the Saka year 12*5 (=A. D. VMW}\ and an ances¬ 
tor of the usurper Narariuga, as will be seen from the genoulogical table given 
below, on p. 1GS. The Telngu work Juimml-Bhamtamu a 1 wady referred to, says of 
this balnva Maugu, tl) that he subdued Ihe Sul pin oi the south mid made him feuda* 
Imy to Sampariya ; (2) that in consequence of this he earned for liinnolF the bintdo 
esi nblisher of SSmpai“aya; (3) tlwt ho set up the god of ^rirahga and presented for 


' TL, G**4**<W™ ^ « BH r fm^nliv H» Mnrfai t.£ th* ni hr, 

* to f it « , v p paa \ 

tb,it Tm™, &£ th* TriW hue iR ■denfcod wit). Timm*. th* ,LW hmkhtr at th, Saf,™ mm But 

IhfTP 13 JJI5 irvjiiiiKK' tf! aLciW thut t.he latter 3 J jptBi] by L chli; ( I.f lb T-I'O-a |ij, r 

. \ Mr fti.,11 Jjm a* Tmmlv rm.,i»Oi-Xri.i<U 11 i« , nr.’cJlrtU.p,,.k. „f Kridmurt,. 

" 1 “™*^ P»nod of o, un „t,oo 1, Th. UU o i. dnu hv Ur. fflwb hi, 

trot mein qf tlm Vi^mgin iivuiflyt m hii My tort (ras^tiner. 

= Tl» »«e RMw»fe «* to™4 - %Wr It i. Trip*, of poroly ft.oifr. origis u th* Usaul f 

m Win B . Tho Dtivulupalli pl»t« UM WM.. of I ho cpkteMl,™ to atari*. bv fating ,h»l h. 

L‘7‘, * S&l?:S* "V 1 "’ snp r* u * <* ##t in K»v To m;. L m .,vr, 

of W«. li,.. UT1. HI. r 3). t!,f. &a futiuir: ... c Jlj Sdl„. Th. ,..- r „ 

rofcmO «o » Pln,„,ooS .. ."It*, to iVoolo , notion of tho Wl Th. Sal,,. ii„ T,,„ii ^!o,.,- 

m 7 ®*2T& u , u 7 r Tt T cu ln,,ln M t t"f. ^U*w ,.oogh, al 

*S" V ‘ - Hh-. to h.« tinblf rf Vi.imo ' ' 

' lunbvif Oacettirr. Yal I. f Part, lf, T S1& uqd p. ,3a 

“ Cqrjtii, Ttfl. Xk Dir. 59. 

' r™,d now I m t)l( XutiuMl Mlsollm „ t P t 

w*J" r 5 ^^ ^ t- ») iT.ftoil'Iy, nnnt.hor Uf „f Bllnvn-TiVtnm,. ^ ' * 

1 ^Tr, Kin; m L;s introaoDtJun tn Vftl VI FT ,( tE. i- ,. „ 

Hillnvju who wm ruling at Soaglluinitn in tic Tnh VHaArj ^2777 f"(L P 1 1M o t» * 

hint, s«-t»p. hot wov j3J hr Mh ooli LfW ; a 7 ,k “ — ~-«.p««hh -f tho Mut. 

won of th, Alrfyi-e5tn. ai *cfc dlKlfla of tl,. Voi.lm . 7^ " ri f L! > »o«*to™ 

hi. At lltoMoJ,™ I. no m#&£. 5 sal^iu U ,,V a ^ 

of tho amt, Wif n,lioo nt Nmriri will, thk rtntt,iniA'fA JS*" D *** * “"7* h ‘** 

d*n of M -ho w», a feudotu,,' of *^<****^2^ “ K “™ «* K °"^“ C "™'“ 

1 \,v » > ,.>f 1 lie Mfttirw Bjujur^i.]ilsltt*.! «qlk>uiiaii fa^r lSOo 

1 A certain HUHunidB& fl*TttbutKiyfcr 3a mentions! in » r^, t tr .. , 
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the ujdovpof that temple CO,000 nwilaa 1 ami (4) that he killed the Sultan of Mmlkiira 
giving wide renown to the title para-paksJ/i-s’/tfnra, i.e. a hawk Utilue**) Ut tin? bird*— 
the hostile JcLnics?-. T Of these titles of Saluva-Mang u, some at least were appropriated 
in later times hy other members of the Sajuva family whose rule in different parts of 
the Tijayaimgara empire—sometimes as feudatories and sometimes as semi-inde¬ 
pendent chiefs, is evidenced by the existence of stray epigraphicul records. I n the 
first part of this article, Sfduva Tippiraja-Odeya, the brother-in-lau of king DevarAya 
II and his son Gopparaja were mentioned to have served as Yijayamgara vice¬ 
roys. They were ruling the country about Tekal in the My son 1 3 4 State and the Xorlh 
A root district, shorth after the period to which Saluvo-Mnhsu belonged. Tipparajn 
In the Tekal records receives the titles ‘the setter np of Sambar^ya J , etc*, 
which S^hiva-AIafigu obtains in the Jumlni-UhtiMforma, Vnother Saftivii 
chief that claimed similar titles was S f l[uva SamganisuiQva-llalniraja, who was 
ruling somewhere in the south probably as a contemporary of Xarosihga and a 
sulxjrdlnate of Pin Utl 1 an I e v a - A Lai i araya (Padea Rao). This Samgaiuadcva <Saka 
1403) is stated in two records from Anhil (Trichinopoly district) ! to have 
been Uhe establisherof Siutilmraya (.SAmparaya) 1 * * 1 a hawk to birds* rh> (enemy) 
kings, J r the eioqneror of the Sultan of the South* 1 etc. Other Ssjnva chiefs whose 
names arc found In inscriptions, but whose relation to 1 lie main branch to which 
Narasiaga hdongerl hi\s not yet been made out clearly, arc : (1) Sal urn Pnrvatar&ja 
soi j ot Sal u vn raj a w I io i n Sa ka 13S 7 (- A* L>. 1 It 15) bui 11 a »t a titj a pet in ill p t* ?n iple on 
the hill at Tirupati ; {£) Sfduva Sirunmllniyadeva-MahAi'iija. son of Alalagaogaya- 
dcva-MaharAja who in Saka 1372 («A,D. 1 450) made a gift of 1,20(1 piumm to the 
same temple ;* (3) Sa]uva lii;ra*Kam]invadeva-Atnliaiaja who in Saka 13G9 (=AJX 
1140) made n similar gift (4) Salma Gopa-T iinmanripa 1 i or Sajuva Timmalnideva- 
MaliArSja (Sakal3S5)' and Saluva Gupa-Tippa Tr3|iurautaka (Saka 131KI) 7 uf 
whom the former is known to have made rich gifts of jewels and Tillages to the 
temples at Srimngnm a nd Jamhuk^vrirain near Trichinopoly ami t he Letter, to have 
set Up a flag staff at lllmd^varam gilt with gold, and (oi Timmanlja nr Sim-Tim- 
makimjj.i, a soji perhaps of the Snluva [Siru jinalkiLyadeva, who made a grant to the 
temple on Thu mala* in Saka 1403 (=A t D. 1-481) A The epithets applied to Telutigu- 
rfiya in ti record from the Papatla taluka, make it appear licit he and Ids father Sam- 
bur ay a of Kanjiadrwle&i li.e, the Kamil ta country) wen 1 also of Sa|nvji descent 0 A 
genealogical table of that branch of the Sdjuvas with which Xarnsihgn was directly 
connected, as derived from the Durulapnlli plates, the To lug li poems Jamitth 

1 TFiih rally be i iyEi.. t > t"bo Trooniecnil iun uF lLmi^tuiitln sit Srlraii^-Mii iH^ntiiiim! in .1 r<y..wS ,.F U nSiyn 

( Eft, Inrt-t Vol. Yl 1 p|‘. 322 JTl wk>», litre Sfilm L-Muiium, Wiw lib I ;i gcncml <1 Knm|iinn It I’l-rti*3w i-fpiJil ■ «t Pi-t* 
lirur up 1 in[ l; 1 riiitI lii w.i- r-imn'il by hiilli the L’E-ne’Trtli equally*..!- hy K:ini]iimai him* IT. 

3 N**»- S£i3 it rut 5H4''i' tlic MmltW Epigtapllkiil ■'llrtlimi £nr ltl(lg. 

3 Xn. 251 ut iltp Mann? floUcfition F^r 1 Eh I ■ t 

4 No. 252 ilittft. 

* No 254 ditto. 

J Nm W nf the c-ollection for tfifIS anrl Np. fiv of I'jOii 

' Nra. Sti uf Uw ontlvdion 1005 anil Nn. tlf ISS7. 

1 Xu. sr <4f tlm t-nllustion fw 1PS0 ami Nir. 257 of 1004. 

1 Mr. SewvJTs Craf^ af m YuL I.. m. s;. \ glmhllclwljim n*«onl nuajitwiun Uiw mw Telasjpirt} 1 -^ -.on uf 

SifcibimWa uf the Knnpaila eyuntr-.- (No, ?93 of 189 ;r) 5 anil til..* Tclupu poet Siin5ll»-i upi'.treijtlv' tmilc.- !tf».rtuv 

to Itim (Ti l hi' pbrwM! " Snutptimy&ai-TcfuajM. " 
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Bhisratamn and the Varfdmpurttttaimt mul from iiiHcrlptioiig, is appi-iuUil for in¬ 
ference ;— 


Pedigree of the Saluvas 
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It lias been stated )iy Nuniz Hut the Usurper Xaroaitiga died leaving the »««!, 
which hn hiul * acquired attlie point of his sword,’ in charge of his [rusted gem a 
tfarnsimlia (generally known as Naraauia-Xayaku, XaraKa-Niyaku ur Kanina) to ho 
made over to his infant sous after they come of age. Acemdingto the same chronicler 
the Bint of the two sons was murdered at lie instance of a certain Tymarsaa' who in 
his turn «ns killed l.y Varasa-Xayaka. The second prince Tamarao'was raised to Urn 
throne by the fmthful minister, hat kept under strict, control in the fortress at 
Penugonda on account of Ids tender age. About Suka 142-1 Tamara.) appears to 
have been deprived of even this nominal power either by Na rasa-Nay aka himself or 
hy Ms son Vlra-Norofiihiha, who must hare succeeded to the throne iu that year 1 
The statement, however, of the iluhammadan historians and of Xuniz that Narusa 


* Bor ibvi Sdpntifiisiliiiin oMtihTymijrfha witii 11 I'.d^u IViTtAris. ** v*. , „ * fF 
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4 See InrltMir* p If 1* 
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kHLofi I Kith the sons of Xnrnsihga before he usurped ilie throne for himself, i* * 

rendered unlikely hy the Dm ulapulli plates which nre dati-d in Snkin I-i-^7 anil 

reenrd a eifl 1 1 v immaileXrisimlm probably subsequent X*t ins deposition, The name 

Tamaim is evidently a corruption el TammoyndfcTa-Mahariiya or Dhurinnrjya which 

occurs in inscriptions as a surname of Immadi- Nyis i m h atl fiv a - \T nhft rfl yn , 1 | n 

llii- records ul T m 111 mIi-Yrisimka the place of honour is ■lenerallv to 

X m vn s; i n a-\ ay ilk a w ho is i nr a ria I »1 v lit; 1 1 j n et l I«►, ei th e r as a ^ei11?rn! i s * i nio i n e ha rsri ■ 

of tin- whole army of the Vijnyana^arji kingdom, or iw an tgent managing the 

-State affair--tori m lotUii-Xrisiiijiui from tJie capital Yijavann^arav Kit* mis of the 

l:itt<■ l* are found cfUtrihuted over (he < uddipah, A nmihipin\ Smith t'anarn, Triehiim- 

poly rind Madura Districts of the Madras Presidency and the llysore State. Under 

orders of* Lord’ Xnmsniiu-Xayaka, the province of Harakdr was al I his time 

governed by Sadharannde 1 _vn* -thieya. 1 Nngira-raiya vvJiich included within it 

Ilidva and Kohknmi was in charge of the itiahfnnandaltittunut Sfthivu Dfcvaraya- 
,* * * ■ * 

\ udeya, w ho in Saka 1122 made a grant, for his own merit. To the temple of 

Bbaresvma m the Kumpta laluka of the North l aiiara District," and ill Saka l\2l, 

made imotlnr ifii't to the same temple for the “ longevity, health, wealth, kingdom and 

v irh jr v * of Med i u im 2s *x > i n (J o ij da ku if in i L V i a eh ■ 11 -Ac / u r a X a ra sa j ia- X a v; r k; i * s on . 1 1 

YlsflrappieXayaka i ie* Kvara). 1 Alukti-muju which farmed, perhaps, apart of the 

modern Cuddapah District, was conferred as a jtitfhtr on Hukknsam Timniaiiayinife 

gatu who. in his turn, appears to have appointed his brother-in-law Suhkayva for 

line collect ion of tolls in that District. 1 ilukkasoni Tfriiiiiaiiuyudu is not mentioned 

chew here in cpigraphical records. I would provisionally identify him with Uie 

general “ XiroapammpHr* in whom, according to Xuni/, Xamsa i.a-Xayaka " much 

co nhded.'" A^ain, Saniappji-Xayini Dcvuieni (*.<?. Deviueni, son of Snrnwppa- 

Xayudin is mentioned in a record from X"andalnr in tin- t uddapah Hist rid, to have 

lieeii governing from his capital Ghandikuta, the province of Pottapi-nanitu. which 

included iu it (r'l I be districts of SirveL Siddhav at pirn, etc., his tddeF exeentiv e ohtcer 


1 Annual i i n EplfllmptiV Tirt 1 ItsJ*|-1 11 , p, I IA 

* Sob e.jf. Xu. Ulft th»- Ma-lia' Epi^pkitnl roU^iint f.-r Twi- rhii j f» |:«^e- 2Tiaimtiniii-Xftv:ik ; <i k 

wt-i-r 1 'i'iili‘Tvdy nl-iii in lb Lx tElg» wiw, 4 .vil:iin Ayvnn -i-nwyi- V iraliunsir, VLunl i-i ilip 

Sontb-ni On>aii 1 [Xo. 1104 o£ llm Mtulmi EpT^mjiLitid dolteotk% tnr ] O0.*j. uiui □ tvrloin Tip|j(iniiiii' Ayymn for 
wIiuk lu&rii gift* wl-m iuuJf by tin- chief kppdv&lYalcit, it PtrSDinuki in the ATftdiirs t>iBlrirt ± in tbn Sika 
yv-iT 1422 ( -A.l>. > (X-h. I3D :tml toi nf 1UOSK Frtju .< n- -ie ,VT:<g^Fi iu tbi- nUnkn 

uf thv Hjh.'Ti I’Jkinit ; tip. ritrifj* Vr-1. 1Y, H^. 7-Tj tvo tpiiro Lhflt in SjAa 141C, a .vitmn UpfULr^f.^ Ajyinui vjltjh 
w:i- hoWnjJ liiL’ oBiirf of 1 Chief HLuisUT Df lli<- huustljalii - . ( »nuiw-{ unikr SiUnva'X’jiniliJiCiinlvii. TljSrf 

li* I c liule ilwuht ibi'nt tbo iltfutity of i Ll< twji LndivMmdi'—Tj|i|nun— m lu< 1 E-ai*-4 in the PiiSgimlni md 
JIiiljv IV. <-;il> ; 1.1113 il.. is Hill .?Jl I j 11 F'XIJ. 1 lv n lull j*uaiti(Hj 'J'ij'i'.n.i— Iu I > in tbu lloremTiiciji uf tlio Vijnviiltii ; g,..rn 
klo^lmit. The Wordio-C . f tte Haggv r^'unt BU^giula Ltust Ein wnn t3:C Govt-taar uf that purl uf tin? Mv 
-ontifcfy whwh itim thvii nubjea in Vrjftnmftgitia. TijitHirLLfiik'tTiljiiyirf, pt-rLajj^ iiiunlir , :nl with Ti^mwii-AniD, 
1b ul#a msatiwd i n ilia E mjij irinli) ip »t »i L owrLptiun of Titntitiyiideni (ttmuno) (No. 155 (if the 3Jidty E]ngn-* 
pliiisil cullectinii fur 11)05>. Otto of tile . Jiigniiihi in tbi: H liurfima O'mple h,t Yltindiipttum nifnliun- u 

• '■frtaiiL PiTLiii-Titiiiu ftiaH.-b-Uiliiijnr wfm nmy Iibvg ,l 0. . bfiru it thit'f luhunlLnattf uf Iiu tnjt^ i' A’ liffTiftWray.i . 
Virfl'(Hll£.:biiil^vii-AiLNUirj]'i. Jiki Ti]i[i.LraanL AyriiMrani, ia iti*k-d iu K|{- 5® uf Ejj. Corn. Vol. TV., Iu bn 1 ju-tli o 
mvnryfrfirudlittM of :&]uY4'X T nLHgi!2giu3jn ifjilhiruF I ui mun lUX^ih'iiihii'. in 11 OF 

1 Xu. ISO of the Huilraa Eiiigi'aiiljiotl coUmtiim fur JfNjL 

■ Aounni A'c^ci;f un Epi^nijiby fur 11 >i 5-5, A^pcmiHx A, Xu til. 

* Find. No. St, 

■ No, olij ..£ the H*Lraa Efiigroj'liiiii] otiBectiori f L ir UlQ6, It ui;iT hriftlltiMlT In? dmcry^t Oiai tTvft&~>r totl» 
iftcGxlW Tor tin- o-vrri of XflaitnkAru^ iunUideil fees on tnuniigofr, mfl-, bon.-*. nintt-ierTanti urui p>-nfmiii„ti- 

r Fvrgotfto Empire, j<. alU. 
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lM?ii»tr liis own son, Parvata-Xiyudu. 1 Madurai-mapdalam, i.e. the country around 
Madura, appear* also at this time, as a province of tin* Yijayanagara kingdom 
governed hy a chief who was under the direct orders of Xarasana-Xavaka. 3 Tliu.s 
from the large area over which the Sajuva king fmmadi-Nrisimha is represented to 
have ruled, cither actually or nominally under tin* direction of his able general 
and minister Xarasa-X Ay aka, the inference is dear that during the short interval of 
Sajuvn usurpation the Yijayanagara -uinvmacy did not suffer in dominion, hut 
extended over a very large portion of Southern India. 

N hat has been recorded of lmmadi-Xrisimhn in the foregoing paragraph 
applies equally to his general Navnsina-Xayakn, who actually conducted the affairs 
of State in the name of Iminmji-Xrisiiiilia. In the numerous eopper-platcs and 
lithic r<'cords of Xarasa-X ay aka’s successors, who are distinguished in history as kings 
of the Second or rultiva dynasty, a regular account is given of the mythical and 
historical ano-strvof these kings; and herein.some interesting details are registered of 
the general Xarasa. Tt is stated that the most famous of the chiefs of Tujuva. horn 
of the race of Yadu. was Timuxa. Hi- son was Uvnra whose fame for liberality was 
knowu • from Setu (llmneSvaram) to the Himaehala, from the eastern to the western 
ocean.* Front Uvnra was ImrnXarasa “who quickly bridged the Kavgrl (though) it 
consisted of a rapid current of copious water, crossed over it, straightway captured 
alive in battle with the strength of his arm the enemy, brought Tanjore and 
[the city of) Srirahgapattana under his power and set up a pillar of fame-his heroic 
deeds being prsiis4.nl in the three worlds (tchich appeared to be) the palace (of his 
glory). 9 It is also slid of him that he conquered the Chera, Choi a Mnna- 
hhufilin* the lord of Madhura, the brave Turushka, the Gajapati and other kings 

Nnrcsa-Nuyaka rna.l.- «in» also ‘a. ltiu„«Tara and even- other shrine on earth 
which abounds m sac-redness.’ - Professor HulUsch. from whoso translation of the 

D ; u r |, .' i, : n 1 'r* - ' , *‘ ral ' U ' d ,he “ "f opinion that the verses 

which record tins boasted prow.-ss ol \arasa are only repetitious from an “office 

eopy. Consequently it appears doubtful how far .his eulogy of Xarasa could he 
trusted for the purposes of history But fro,,, what has been stat.xl above it is 
elear that Madura,-mandalan,-the l’andya country proper* actually a Vijnva- 
murnra province at the turn- of which wo am now speaking, and tlmt Tmnmdi- 
Nnsimbn s inscriptions md.lforent district, of Southern India, clearlv prove ti n, 
he and he, r.duva regent Narasana held sway over almost the whole Vthe ChO , 

* No. G15 of lit# MacIw Ej^aphiral rt.I|*4ioti for Uhtf, . ~ . 

I'frhifni ia atlleJ **tb« «^t*lUah»r «f Tomla-manJUU.” * ^ ont«l tUt 

2 No. 119 of thnroJlectiun for 190*. 


in thia ffi'tnil tht‘ chief 
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* Bp. M, Vol. 1.. p. 3fJ7. rmelO. TatrU.rljy* J t j , 

H*JJ. “'‘‘TfretaJ m Tonjorc kingdom;* Bp. TmJ,, Vol. 111 ^ 

• Minalu.vat.lt* wm the -tinuuur of« Pi^ly, kit, K adkA ^ n , 

IS to 1UU. It ii ron-i|i„ ntljr tloubtfol if MSn»l,hf„,|* of ar “ ‘ uuu*l fitulra who rafel frurn A D. 

Miaihavorha. m *t-l«l .m p. >30 of A> Vol. IX. Pml, Tt. *• • refrttn** to thi» 

who wju un earlier niemhrr of thr family to which Miimkavuel, \ \ '* ? „ ^ wiUl ( Miuabhiial 

numc or aumatur of anuc Ceylon a.tvrrrifn>. n ^ P ' ^' a,, **l'harana octrttr* fmjticntlv alao 

* Bp. /»</.. VoL I„ p. SOT, mo 12. 

• /W. f. MS. It i«« i,lent that in tin. OeaaHpthm of g 4t) 

ijnestion i« ■nppo#^l to i.rnr, th- i. mi*a|ipli«ij • t ho “ office copy H of the v 

. • hn,,w that .Smyrna 0|,1 ^ ^ 
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kihi^s bo Llisheliored, the Saluva usurper Xui-asm^a, of whom Karate was a 

general* mud m i m;i l ly haw fought with, the Oddiya and the Muhammadan behav 
establishing himself on the Vijayaungnro (krone. The IVltuni poem Ffirijai- 
rtpuhartiimmn} speaks of him as bavin" captured Yhlyn|iura (poflmps BijapHT ?) from 
the king of (bn Kuiitata country, deprived tin* MAikaiLimadtni lord of his irreal 
pride ljy taking from him the fortress of Maiinvaihirgv hilled the Chdja, soiled 
Yladhurapurtu fought a battle at StirnngapuHumi and established Ids Janie by best on- 
itjg gifts id JvEmiasetn (he, Balin'^ tirsufi). 1 Besides, XnrasaX father, Tsvara is 
described hi the V "as ha’iine OOE^ttot^l the forts of TJttayadrh 
Unttari, tiandikouv, Pcmignijuju. Beggulfmq Kd vela no] lure, kuiidanh tiodiufu- 
diintii, Bagfru, Xaragondm Amiinimul Snrauunpntlmia. and Em luue 1 destroy ril fhi- 
cavalry of the Ynvanns of Bedaiidakrjta at Uandikota/ 1 This description, wliiek men- 
linns the names of places actually captured is probably, ant fanciful. And it U not 
unlikely that Xuni-di may have also taken part in these conquests by the fcidc of Ids 
btllier fsvara and 111 - master Snjuva Xarnsinon. 0ouserpieiilly.it may safe Iv be 
accepted, that Xarasii-Xfiyaka, tlnaL^h hr did ihjI I on m ally occupy the throne of 
Vijuyaiiagatm was nevertheless the de facto ruler ul almost the wind*- oj Southern 
India. Xunist also conlinns rhe eulogy found in copper plates when be states tbal 
Xnrasa-Xayrtka (£ imule war on scleral places. taking them and demolishing Ibem 
because they had tevolteit/ 

Xa.in-a, according to Yiuiia, left fire sons* ; |: but inscriptions mention only lour, 
rU. V'lra-Xatasiiiihfl, Krlditmmya t llahgn a ml Achuibuayi. 7 The eldest of tbe-e, 
Vira-Nfiinsiihliii, u bo corresponds to ‘Busbalran' o| Xumx 'ruled I nr d years and 
wa* succeeded by ]ds balfdarntber Ivrishnamya. As Krislummya’s accession to tilts- 
throne will be shown in the sequel, lo have happened about the end of Saka 1 
Ids brother Viia-Xavasimbw who ruled fi years before lum, must have no-muled the 
(krone in >n‘ about Saka 1121, In the cnpjna plate uyaul froiu iJhutt-warn noted 
already, Satuvu Nnmsaim- (t>, Xarasa- jNtiyaka, son of Tlramppa \ E&vnrnh is 
referred to as still living in Saka lliil. Pumiati, llie mouth Bhadrupadn, whereas 
iu a record from Bmnkurti* dated in tlie same Saka year I) urn inti, hnf in the month 
A la yd i ;y we are uifnnned that Ylm-Xarosi nisiraya was ruling from the throne 
of Yijayanagarm Consequently, we have perhaps to infer that Xarasa died in the 
latter part of Saka 1121 and left his son VlrnOYirawnriikn to succeed to the throne. 
Air. Sewell records a few inscriptions of Yira-Xru:i- : ii 1 1 1 :l ir‘iyn from the Cuddapah 

1 lEti.i I (tlifliinr Virf^»liny:iin l':ii,e.il‘i , ! * ,r fin* , t TffttV* e* ■ f. " «* hiistam-ml Ff.-- Y. i’i- ..f V-rie. 171 
- Tlir liltim: of Mitui.irheir' by X:it-.th I |t ;lS^ mirfllietufJ.m t!n L pwro Arhfnfaniytiiif/rtittiitpttm ■ T, 

tf thl I.'EiOl» (4 tlie f'fi’t tlhifiitii {/‘it/ui.it it. it DLntiflili tli" Jluravn feinu 1 amt i .. r»S- i]»n & ihIw fad., wj*., Lfc.i 
rnptlin* -if n i-lih'! L'aUnl KTuirti]fiji. 

1 ^rlnLpgnrftjjt, (Ld fatlitr nf A|i L vi-!t(inpt(jii of ltu;i ihlrii VijuviiiAgAn ilymiiiLy, in. alto te Imtv 

A'rifiicntiiLr.Lj™ f.Varwirm- Xuviitti) in |ti- ■ m: tr-n aywiriHt llif* MiLhurLHHiliIatif J «!P lidfJW, \\ 1F7, 

* Ep. M., Vni. VU , p. 1&, 

3 Fhrffttten Empire, r. $1 <1 - 
s Ifrid. |i. 31L 

' -ftp, W-.Vl, 1 . IV.. P a. Tcl-|r. 

1 An inmri’iltcin frum HonnkilUvFluJF Sliltin 1 1 Hnj|-i[--t HJ it i. it'/?. Cum. \ U. <7v ‘tut'i'! Ill SnLt 

rnlJ-H Hu* Icing Blinjatinla I'mHpi- S»r a »iifchiTftya. This t/imifit Bhnp*tsi]^ mmr In *U pro^nbiBtjr Iiavi- W-i 
IraniliB'rntoil hx llta Ppm^tte^ .•h'l.nid.T ‘ Um'iW ; >iln /6r'.l. VoJ. Ill , Ml. »5, ilitid id 
1 X.P. 1&^ of tt <b Matt ins EpLunpIliui] L-Jil^dinu f^r lUOl. 
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and Kurnool districts, which are dated between the years Saka 1121 and 1120. 
These do not speak of the recent Xarasana-Nfiyaka and cannot, therefore, be mis¬ 
taken for those of the Sal uva kin? Immacli-Xrisimha, though in Sakn 1127 (the 
date of the Devulapalli plates) we find Immadi-Xrisimha still living and making 
a grant of a village in the Pcnugonda-rajya. Further epigraphieal researches alone 
must show the exact political relationship that existed hotween the ruling king 
Vira-Xarasiiiiharaya of the Tujuva dynasty and the deposed Saluva prince 
1 inmndi-X rhumba. 

AVe have not on record many inscriptions of Vira-Xarasunharava. Those 
mentioned by .Mr. Sewell have not yet been critically examined- Three re¬ 
cords from Barak Uru (South Canara), 2 Tadpatri (Anantapur) 2 and Jnmhai 
tSouth Arcot), 4 mention a few of Vira-Xarasimhn’g snl>ordinates. These were 
Basavarasa-Odeva ruling the Barakurn-rajya, the mahimatidale&caro Hama 
yasola-Maharfija, one of the Ufaiyfir Chojas of the Solar race and Sajuva-Timmanisa, 
the inahdpradh'tna of^ the king. At Kime4 varan i near Proddutur (Cuddapah) 
is a record dated in §aka 11-10, Vihhava 1 , which does not refer t<» anv ruling 
king, but mentions gifts male to the temple of Kamayadeva by Sa|uva Govinda- 
raja,* son of Kiehiraja nl the Kanndinya-yofrw, Apastnml>a-j«//vi and 
the Yajus-.v<U7ei, for the merit of Vira-Xarasimharaya and Sajuva-Timmava/ 
On Friday the 13th iithi of the bright half of Vaisakha in the Saka 
year 1131, Sukla, Vira-Xarasimharava was still ruling at Vijayanagnra, when 
his vuthti pradhana Salva-Tluininvyatigaru made a grant of a* village in Gut- 
t -rajya to the tj.nplc of Ra njivara at Taliparati.* This Sajva-Timm tyva of 
whom m ire will h? s ikl in the siipid, is the famous minister that played so promi¬ 
nent a part in state politics during the reign* of Vim-Narasiihhmnya and his 
successor,the greit. kr>shnu.iui, Siju\a-1 tunna s parentage, ns given in the Ivou- 
davidu inscription." shows that Sijuva-Govindaraja of the Ramfilvaram and Mopur 
records must have been identical with the Giwndaja or Gandarajo 10 mentioned bv 
Xuni* as a brother of Salava-Timnm and holding an important executive function 
in one of the provinces of the Vijnyanagara empire. 

Before going into the reign of Kvishnnraya it may lie useful to see what copper 
plates and Xmm have to say aliout Yira-Xarasimha. The former praise him as 
a virtuous king who made gift* at various sacred places such a* Itamesvarnn 
Sriraftgaui. KuinhhakOnam. ( hidamharaiu, §0na&ila (Tiruvannamulai) Kind,,’ 
Mlahaoti, feUaila, Ahflbala, H a h a natvdi, Xiv r itti. Haritoai . .i.-.Lm’,:,.' But 

1 Sowvll, /jJtfi o f A YoL II., ji. I'JS. 

I No. 162 of the Madras KpigraphictI collection for 11K)1. 

• No. 313 of the eolleiSi.in for 1992. 

• No. Hi of 19<JS. 

» No. of lflOi. 

• No. 341* of the Medr m Epigrmphh-%1 aoUertioa for 1892 aUtoi that . , 

gr ,„ of . villng. in .iut.l-rtjj. in S.k. 1 135. th *' ,h ' * ,m " mi ,|. , 

; A d» tt*sH rpttfr*pH from Mopur* in the Cu-UipUi district (No 501 J la at, i 
m-,U ot Vim-Snm. 1 inhnrttv* nnd 8l|«-Timm. rJ ,. " ' ** 19 ' B ' *'•» • kTU.1 tor th. 

• ffo. 312 tiftha Eoigraphlcal colh-ction for 1893. 

• Ep. /n</., V©L TL P-.2H, ram IK 

» Forgotte* Empiir, p. 35l>, end p. 3iH, note 1. 

II Ep. r»J. VoL I. p. ads, verw* Id mid 17 
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Xuiii/ says Mint (luring ihe fl years of his rule Rusbalrao was always ul ivar ; for, as 
soon as hit* father was dead* the whole laud revolted under its captains ; and that about 
the time of his death* in order [^secure the throne for his own son, ho issued the 
cruel older tluxl the- eyes of his step-brother Krishttaraya should be put out, 1 
Whatever the estimate of Xmiiz may he of Yira-Narasiihha's character 1 h k 
seems to be certainly right when he says that the whole land revolted on 
Narasa-Xeyaka's death. In an inscription from Hie Ivndur district (Mysore)*, 
we are told of an expedition carried into tin Tnju-rajya by Bln i jah ala-A I;iha- 
rjivn He. Bus bn Irani in order perhaps to quell the rebellious feudatories 
of that province, one of whom, at least, the Knlasti-Krivkuhi chief YiimnadB 
Blmirarasa-Odcya is stated in the record to have been quite anxious about the 
continuance of his petty estate* The .Wunsnlnmu Governor at 1 inn* according 
re the Italian traveller Varlliema, was at war with Xarasimha of Yij&yanagava, 
u |iout the year A* D. 15011. J The Unit nail fir chiefs In tin- eastern part of the Aly 
^m country most also have grown powerful, if Huy had not actually nuiilted, 
and must have held permanent rule i Mirtfrttjtfft) at Tcrkanaiubi (Uimdlupct 
talukaj and the surrounding country.* Other petty ridel 1 tain* of Myson also 
cannot have kept the peace f else* as we slmll see in the sequel there would 
have been no necessity for Krishnaraya to have gone on a victorious four im¬ 
mediately after his eoruiiatbm 1** [ml down those petty rulers. For the same reason, 
itHi f we may not lie tar wiring, if we infer that the (lajapati kim; had carried 
his influence far into the interior of the Yi jay a uagara kingdom and had held the 
fortresses of KondavUu and Lhlayagiri which were situated in the Karnafa 
country. 11 The Muhaiumadnu kings id Rijnpiir also could mil lint have found 
'['ni,| V ;i iisurpition by Xam^ina-Xayakru or irdher, by his son Vlra-Narn-i im- 
liarava a favourable opportUZlity to pounce ouec again mi their natural enemies, Ihe 
Hindu kings of Vijayaungara* 

At this stage of history, despite the intrigues and jealousies that placed 
i ilistrioles in 1 lie way of his succeeding to 1 he throne* Krishnamya, .Ihe second eon 
uf Xarusa-Xfiyakri anil the last great Hindu sovereign of Southern India, prior to 

Mm Empire,?. 3Uf* Tuuiitioii m Vtie Telugq tooniry aUributw tW JidonBf th* ruim^uenl 
- i n^l onti'f tu TtpjH.idt'vl, tin rootLer of Tira-Nikmiuulni 5 tor, ii it Wlifved ilj.a 1 i ,p • • -»ifp* wm ih-i 

>‘,,'[1 Ihf raati', tint, COJitinilifd to W in rfl 111 fiLvour *Vtth king ttiull bt-mOf. 

; E Cam.. Vol. yt-r %. 4L I Uifce r h:i oppvrtiniity I" tliftnb Mr. Kfltrdl 1 for mpwttuIt Hiy Interpret itlon 
iKr /j.'nt-, Vol. tX* p. 17 l of tfii-5 snijwiliir iiiBEriptum. lyminly* tlifi facil*ip *E BJiujatm^rSO*- pgsinat llir 
Tnln ouwntiT WHB a pa.it mi at ni. Hi* time ii[ ih-} nanid md Yinun^l tlKiimJSM-Oijlt'j* * origin'll prayer tn 
th.i' -oi n Ki]u» m**\ \m W n fttlUM "« tUt lime. It onnirt ^ woi'aM- W*™*. jib Mr, Km hooU t*U it* 
Tilling rmnpftigii Bhd>ibolii bAivfcreMe to KfiiiipMiyii"* conqLiiat i.f thr Tiilit wintry. 

1 ft'orrjtfttcn Eiupii'ty [i. HR- . 
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the rffli llyMim flirfrirt [Ejk Car*. Vol* HI. W*$&) Uiteatl^i th». I .. chi. f Mjillnmjn 

i n ikt time ol Ju W !4iS, th.i Tli» X*nn ihtI^m imW,* tl at 
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flI rj*H-priiltm I if «1^1 era(T, iJI Kpnul&.sn, rA tkl'.'r.lf/n 1. 

a |, t Uia Unv^nnn-OtlL-yiiI-1 * ttylul hirnW*lf ' ltii L uf lb llir"r 

kiTig'i-. oh resauioi' uf Xthtgir],' m;i! wu^ h cluing V Ft^BJuAo^ r.Ti'ii., Vol- lib 'd -hi, 
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Mve occupation by the British, was crowned to rule the Vijayrtin-igRia empire, 
solely through the exertions of his ;ild«- ftonih minister Sslnvn-Thiimnnisa, mi or 
about the 1 I th day of his bright fortuiubt of Madia in the cyclic year Sukla which 
corresponded to Saha 1131 (=A.lk 15UMUJ. 1 According to Tchigii tKiditirm 
Krislmimlva is stated to knve been born on Friday the 12tli of the dart rm-tiiurht of 
Pushytt in (he Cyclic year Vikriti which corresponded to Saha 1 3S7 1 litis 
would make him about 45 years old when he was entwin'd, which i> very unlikely. 
Aeocrdimj to more reliable accounts Kvishnarayu wir* imarim; Quit age when 
he died/ There Is still another tradition which says that hr was Lorn in Aaka 110t> 
i,=A.Il 1 1^7).* This latter appears to Ik* nearer the truth ns it agrees with the 
statement of XuuIk that the king was oyer twenty years when In succeeded 1>> the 
V ij aiunagaro tluo ae. 

Epigraphiesl materials for W'COitotructing the hiMoiy of IvrMiimiayaV reign 
are abundant. Hundreds of ctipjmfr-f dates anil stone inscriptions of his time are found 
all oyer tin 1 Presidency. Mr. Sewell’s exhaustive neeounl liastd on the chronicles 
of the Portuguese travellers Pms and Nunia, (lie Muhammadan historians and 
other European tourists and on the inscriptions examined E-y him in the course of 
his [ireparatitm of Vuls. I and II of the Uultt of Auitqitarian firm#in* hi tha 
Marfma Presidency, is, of all treatises, hy far the most valuable and intnrestbur, It 
thrown direct light upon the religious, sochil and potlticul lejituivs of KriditinrdvaV 
rule which are of the highest value for a clear understanding of (he times Jn hi* 
" Lives of LMugu Poets’’ (written in Tehigu) Eae Bahadur ViresalinETitm Paiitulu 
Lm dwelt at great length on the pronrc*> of Telugu literature under the patmim^r 
of that Iwuign sovereign who was himself a poet and an author/ 1 Divide, tlirso, we 
bare the quasMiisturicfll work of tlie Tclugu ]Kiet Vciikntimn oliug h i iurira-Dhiirjali, 

which is exclusively devoted to ECnsln.iaraya’s victor! (ml^ ..*s uadis h. ui<v entitled 

Krigfajmftj&ri/atjawit. As (he reign of Endinamya is an important epoch in 
Stmth-Indiim literature, mis and culture, in religion and plulnreplix mid in KJCtnl 
and economical progress, I plead no apology for putting together the Infonnatinn 
which I hare been able to gather from available inscriptions of Ki-Khnurayrd* 
brilliant rule and conquest>. 

As alreatly stated, Krishnaraya succeeded to Lb thfoue idmut the end of Saka 
U31. This is recorded in an inscription from Humpe, which at*. supplies the in¬ 
fer mat in u. Quit on the occasion of his cimmation Kfisljmrnyii " built hi fnmt of 
the shrine (of Yirnpaksha) a huge aBsemb^-hall iro^manthpti) ami a gupuro 
before it, caused to be repaid tlicj great gopnro in front of that, and gave to the 
holy Virupokshadeva n golden lotus, rot with the nine (kinds of) irenis and a snake 

■ TI. 5 * I- thr d,t, of .w i, s; Mtidn tirT-S^ST 

1?. 3jn) ; it Will tie Rill WB lielrwtbrt tl scfoallv ta&ruri a m,,TitL> i-arYu r * ^ ' "* 

t. *£*£+*? **“ * m ‘ c ’ ,n **'* ^ 
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* IAdm <if T irflipPorft+ p, Injl. 
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ornament/' 1 Tin* eulogy of KrhhnaTayu which is registered m this inscription 
jsli r >\v±t Unit (lie record must have been actually drawn up some years after the 
coronathm, bv which time, at least, as will be >een in the sequel, lie had conquered 
the Gfljapati kinur, had extended his chanties to the temples of V’enkatadri 
(Timmahi), STmadmln (Tmivau^amatoi)* Kanakasabha i^Chidamlmram) and others, 
iuul had earned the title, “a second Bhbja m evidently alter having comprised, 
perhaps the Tclugu poem Jutt'bfattttifpath*. Profess Hult/sdi, who lias edited 

f\ w i t ,script .. reference* in the Epigraph*a Inrfiro, is doubtful if the date 

-dven in the Kanarese portion of ihe record is Uie actual date of the coni nation 
or only its mmnersary, AYe line- seen above that Krislmarayu's UiuUn r Yiru- 
Xarasimha was still ruling in the mouth \ a is akin of the Saka year UAL, Sukla, 
A record' from JhiUvcmlla (Cuddapnh), dated in Snka 1431, Si.iklre, l>nl in the month 
Karttika, stales that KrMinaruya was ruling on the throne at 1 ijavtmagam. Con¬ 
sequently the date of the H&mpe epigraph, though il may not exactly he tile date of 
\hi> coronation as already suspected by Professor Hussein could not, in any case, he the 
a i mivcrsarv of Krish nara-yti T s jutt (it b h ish iht , 1 n nil likelihood the king's coroi i ntion 
t^i>k ]dace t«mc time between the months of Yaisakha and Kart-tilca In the cyclic 

tear Sukhs (correspHiding to A.L. 1509-10), and flic gifts mud.. Unit occasion 

wi ns recorded on the Ihtmpu trtane after some interval/’ As soon as lie was erowm.nl 
king Krislmaraya is stated to have “ stayed in the City of Bisnaga for a year and 
u half without going outside of it, learning the affairs of Mm kingdom and looking 
■11 the testaments of past kings/’ 1 Prom these he enrne to umlci stand that the three 
fortresses of Modegulla (MtwDcal), BracUoll (Eaichur) and Gdigair (Udayagiri) had 
remained imconqucrcd by the usurer i’arasmga, tv ho* as noted already* had, on the 
decline of the fed dynasty, restored the Yijayauagata kiugdom to its original extent 
. |lt j jH^ver. Krishnaruya. was determined 1o acquire these unsubdued fortresses and 
nindc tin 1 necessary preparations* Meanwhile, nearer home* there appear to have 
hJmi certain rebellions feudatories who had to be chastised first. Those were the 
TJmmftttur chiefs who had grown to be almost independent of Yijayanagfcra 
and were, as hairs-presumptive to the CUikkaritgapatia, bolding in their a 

pr«?t(y large portion of the kingdom, under the title Feimjoijdockakrefat> Tim 
4.uiaravati inscription of Krishna ray a is the only record which refers to Krishna* 
rava's conquest of Sivanasaimulra—a stronghold of the Ujinmttiir chiefs—prior to 
his capture of Uduvagiri. Professor Luders* who has published this record m (lie 
Ejjigraphu r Indies (Ybl. YU, pp. 17 to 22), quotes cmiiirmatory evident from the 
accounts of foreign travellers and Muhammadan historians to prove Unit the 
Vmnmttur chiefs were the first to bo reduced by Kylshruuaya. The capture of the 
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fortress ol Si\aiLLsanrudrctm (Sh'aiiiusftmudra) is also mentioned in the t’ohigu fioem 
Parydi&paAarafefriti of Nandi-TinmumnaJ' Thai If anils, ulm has. so very carefully 
chronicled the Iiistoricnl event* oi Kt^hnaravnV reign, emitted t-. mention Chi- 
ourlv milter exploit of the kkg t gamut rather strange. Jt may possibly be Hat 
the rViiit was noteu laddered hy him to be outr el Sufficient importance to fattVO 
being chronicled. 

Having pal down the rebellious chiefs nearer Tiuim% ivriahiiuivyu is next 
stated to have set oul on a victorious tour toward* the cast—the apparent eaus*js 
hi.-ijju-. as mentioned nhm r,tHe Ecstamcn! of tlseSrluvn tisurpi r Vurn-i ngftfflyO mid the 
oucioaeluiionl made mi the Karmiia dominion by I hr Gajapnti anil (ht- Miihain- 
i mi dim kings, Krishnariiyu must have hud in coat i*ni pin! ion a complete conquest ol 
the Unjapati—wlm, hy tfw bye* appears to litTO l i eu his inveterate I'm-. This i> dir- 
eddy hinted ill Lmiu XagalApurun i Cliiughsptl! di>tricU which keghtei 

a 1T1 pirs| preferred hy a jifi vrjt l; person to Krfchnarayu, to endow a temple <*/&** his 
victOli *ius return froai tlie exi*ditu 111 agai ust the Gm ja pall 1 A ccordl ug to Nuniz 
" tin kin" { Kriskuar.iyji I laid doge to it (1 dxtyagJri) for a year and a half” Indore 
taking it* Two records at Krhhiiopitrnin i near UnmpeP and three OtliefcB&f Ttniiualo, 
refer to Sakn 1136, Bhava, as the date of Isis velum from the conquest of I dayimin 
GoiiH'quenlly, Ki^luianiya must, Have spent at l< b n -1 11 1 * ■ th-t two years of Ml noon 
in | i-vpu ration* and in setiiing internal nlTnirs and in the third, 4& t 3ukn 1131 or 
thereabout, 0 started against iln forhess of 1 dayiuriri, which was evidently then 
in the possession oi the Gnjaputl The tri-lingual inscription* from Tiiuimdn vivid]v 
describe How Krifibmvrayu **-stated on a military expedititm against Pralapamrlra 
Gnjupatl crushed and pierced (ft?., drove) Mm as lar as Xundavuln. took pottQfe&ti 
of tin 1 forties* Of TJdavairiri, and im Ills umv 1 aek to the capital of Vijayima-nm a'id 
u jj to the top of the Tirmnalai hill, paid homage to the lord Venkat mint tin, had him 
bnthob in "old i hunahf'rhuhh^ka) with SU.UOO gold pieces (indJton) ami unwonted 
a tri pH ‘-stringed necklace and a pair td gold-bangles of very hi gh value gel uitli 
pearls, diamond^ rubies mul topaz.” The two other recur,Is which tSXB enci-uved nu a 
descried shrine ia the Krishna^ nn.iu temple at Krishijnpurain refer tt^ the s^me 
subject, ami sjveak of Ki E^Liaii iya, as having suhdaed Cdaymlri (t'dayairm) and 
baring tkenco brought with great care the image of the god B;dakvislain which be 
set up in a jttvrelled mat/tlaf o ut Krhhanpura) on Friday, the ;ird of the bright halt 
of the mouth of Pkiilguna in the cyclic year Bhrivn, which coirespomlcd to“Saka 
143G. On the occasion of this coiiM-cmtion the kiugigfey fco^have pffeodtml valu¬ 
able juwkls set with the nines kind* of gems, together with "old and silver vessel". 
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anti, in addition, to hare bestowed nine villages free of all taxes, for oblations and 
offerimr* in the temple. Numerous other records which relate to Krishnaraya’s 
conquests in general, begin also with his capture of Udayagiri and close the account 
with his setting up of a pillar of victory at Boltiuumi near Simhadri (Siriihaclmlam 
in the Vizagapntam district). They mention in connection with the conquest of 
Uduvagiri the capture of a certain Tirumala-Rautaraya or Tirumalai-Rahuttaraya, 
who must have been one of the nobles of Prataparudra in charire of that fortress. 
Mr. Ylr&alihgam Pantulu states that the chief who was in charge of I’dayagiri was 
a certain Pralmresvara-Tatra who was an uncle of the Gajapati prince \ Irabliadra- 
Patra.' \uniz also speaks of the capture of an aunt (or an uncle) of l* rata pa- 
nulra at Udayagiri, whose name lie does not give. 5 Kauarese and Telugu records on 
the I’dayagiri hill state that Krishnaraya captured at Udayagiri an uncle of Prata¬ 
parudra Gajapati named Timmala-Bngkavarnya 1 or Tirinnala*Kantnrava, 4 which 
art* probably mistakes for Tirumalai-llahuttaraya. On the occasion of his visit to 
Udayagiri, Krishnaraya with his usual liberality appears to have made many gilts to 
the temples on that hill. 

On a second expedition against the Gajapati, which was apparently under¬ 
taken not long after the first perhaps, with the object of not allowing sufficient 
time to him for rallying his forces—a determined attack w as made on Kondai idu 
w here the Gajapati had apparently taken shelter. The fortress w as captured by 
escalading its walls: and inscriptions* say that before laying siege to Kondnvidu. 
Krishnaraya took by a single assault the minor fortresses of Addanki, \ iuukonda, 
llellamkonda, Xagarjunikonda, Tahge.ta, Ketavaram and other strongholds.' Hie 
PdrijiitojHffioroitamtt, 7 which also refers to the victorious campaigns of Kpslmaraya 
in the east, mentions how the king attacked Udayagiri, easily captured A inukonda. 
dispersed the forces that had collected at Kondavldu, surprised Bella inukonda, 
devastated Velupukonda, razed Jailipallo to the ground, subdued Anantagiri, shook 
Kambammetlu by surprise and struck terror into the mind ot the king ot tin* 
Utkalas.’* The same poem in another place 1 * speaks of a certain Kasavapatra 
and prince Virnbbadra who were taken captives by Krishnaraya during his capture 
of Kondavldu, This bust event according to the Kondavldu and the Mangaiagiri 
records 10 , happened on the 12th day of the bright half of Ashadha in the Sak:i )ear 


• Liao* of TcluCu Port*, p. 172 • it will bo seen lower down that at KopdAfalll Krishna rfi}« c»ptnreit “ luIiimi 
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thuttbe Terse of tbo AmuktttmtVyull from which, evidently, this information was extractor, is c ear iu ► n mg 
Prolisresvura icvt* in charge of Kondapalli. 
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1137 (=23rd .Tunc A lK 1616). Fttom the TmivapnimftlaV KidahaatP ami the 
Amaravatf inscriptions Et may have to be inferred that Erkhoaraya on lIns iiccnsimi 
captured alive Ylrabhadraraya nr YTrablintiradena, the Hjitof Pmtaparmlra, Nura- 
Imripatro the son or Kumatu Hammlra-Haliapntra (perhaps also a Uajnpati prince ■, 
Mall it khan 4 and T'ddaudnklifm of Pnchivru (Raicbiir), Itfichiraju of Pikaj ado 
Sriuatitaraju and Lakshuupattrnjn, 11 Kasuvii|Tatni of Janynln,' BAlachandni-MuMprUni 
of the west and other nobles and feudatory chiefs. Evidently these chir -U and nubles 
of PrathpaTudru had collected in the fortress of KomdaTidn t*i defend it against the 
attack of Krishimraya/ The presence among them of the tw o Muhammadan chiefs 
MaUukMn and rddimdakhin ol Bfichfmi k of special internal as it suggest* the 
intimate terms on which, the Gajapati and the Adil .Shabl kings (to vvltom belonged 
Itaichur) must have then been in their common cause h» oppose the victorious 
Kiddmariya. Prince Virabkndru who was taken captive tm this occasion k stated In 
Nmiiz/ to have been subsequently imprisoned in the city of STjaysmagura and insulted 
by the kinit r being asked to show hh skill lit sword-play with a person who u:n not 
of the royal blood, it is even related that the prince after this incident committed 
suicide, r rhia does not appear to have linen the eu>e; Tor. ;< record from the 
TMvangere taluka of the Chiinldroog district (Ep. W. IX. I>g. 107) static 

that VIrabhadni-Mabuxayn, son of the Gajapati king PmUparudni-Mahamy a, was 
ruling under the orders of Krkhnar.iya the district of Mnfega-Betmur^Ime and 
remitted, in that capacity, the tax on marriages in Kaku 1 Ids, Vnvan (=A. I) 1515* 
161, for the merit of Ins father Pmtfipundra and king Krkhnurajn. This intend* 
big record testifies to the high statesmanship of Kjkknuraya wim, h\f from 
ill-treating a captive prince, raised him to the dignity of a provincial chief which ho 
originally was when be held komtavldLi. In the very same year in which Kfu la- 
vidu was taken, the king with his two wives 1 Tumiadevi-Aiiiina ami Timmaladevk 


Amina, who appear to have accompanied him in lik military campaigns, visited 
the temple of Amare&vara near Dharanikota (the hijdorie Dhali&ikada i and 
bestowed there, the uaitiflami gifts known as ttdoptirusha, raUadhi'uu and mplo- 
tiitgaw and presented some villas 1 After settling the defence and government 
of Kondavldu, Xrisliuaraya returned to Vijayanagam and left it again on Ids thin! 
expedition-this i i me directing it against Killings He ramped at fteavada and betsieged 
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Kondnpalle where according to Xiuiiz. wore collected “ all the chiefs of the kingdom 
n£ Giya, 111 Krishnaraya I tore, made captives of many people of high rank ‘amongst 
whom was a wife of the king (of Orya) and one of his sons who was a prince' nod 
seven principal captains of the kingdom/ 1 The kahihasli record supplies the names 
of some of the chiefs who were capture L ali ve at Kondapulle ami pardoned. 
These were Fraharaju-Siraschantira-Midinpatra/ [Bo]dajanna/\E aha palm and XSiji- 
likhan. The last mentioned chief, evidently a Muhammadan, was cither in the 
service of the Gujnpati king or was sent, as an ally by the Qutb Sliahi king 
of Golkonda to defend Komhipalle against an attack of KrislmarSya/ From 
Kondapalle KriFhi^araya appears to have quickly followed the Gajapnd into his 
own dominions taking on the way by a single assault Anantagiri, Undrako^da, 
Crbgonda, Aruvapalli, Jallipjilli, K:ujdiknndn t Kappatariyi, Nalagnnda, 
Kaihhhaihmettu, Kaiiakagiri, Sainkaragiri and other fortresses mid strongholds in 
the country of Tiduhg&nya/ Ho marched to SiiiihadrkPntlmium, si t up a 
pillar of victory there, and made rich presents in com party with his wives, 
to the temple oil the top of the Simhaclialam hill. There exist even today 
three records' in Telega characters written on the basement of the entrance into 
the Astliuna -maw fa pa and >>n a pillar of the verandah round the Liikskmiiiara- 
simhasviinin temple at Simkachidam, which relate in unndstakablo terms the 
victories of Krishtumiya, his stay at Simhndri and his gifts to the temple* 
Telugo literal.ure also, is never tired of describing the prowess of the king and his 


setting up the pillar of victory in the very heart of the Kalihga country/ Nunix 
snvs Iha( al ter this event Krishnamya returned to Vijayanagnm,— the oiler of tile 
hand of the CmjapaH’s daughter in marriage to Krishnariiya lining a subsequent 
event. The in Wresting records of Tiruv a nnamalai and Kalahasli quoted above, also 
;ign‘« in stating that the king returned from Si mhadr i to Vijayiuiagara by way 
of Kajamahendri, where, the two queens again distributed rich presents, From 
rln' PdrtjettrpaharG$9Mt* a»d other Telugu works/ however, wo learn that Krishna* 
diyn did not stop with the setting up of the pillar of victory at Pottnmiru, but went 
further north, even, into the interior of the GajapitTs dominions, devastated the 
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ttira If ulumunnAiin kings at tha timu b fuhntirtj* s nun^ui^t. 



YlrUfclife 

i^i 5 til I ktifVTH V Iw u iurtifiri town of ^oinu import**** in the RuicSmr diatd^t. 

* Nml 24» 2-15 uf Urn if mini* Epigi-apliical ctiUectiuii for 

: See IiVr# ..f Tdnff* P<*h. p. 175, The iMcriptiao* it Simli&abAUiii. 
puinliLMi KrbliniiriVrt'i trirtda Gajapnti^vptt^i^TiapH «%iot iuesn» 1 the d^troyer ci the tiimj u l 0 
<kinffV' tavT fie> tb^v refer tu Lliu fithr ol virtury set tip 1 U PottunQru* 
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country of Oddadi ] and burnt Ills capital town of Kntaka {i>. Cm tack h thus forcing 
the Gajapati to make peace by ottering the hand of one of his daughters. Whether 
this expedition into Oddatli and the burning of Kaiaka happed in ocmlimttitinn of 
Kyisl^araya*s sgfcfciiig up of the pillar of victory at Ihn.tmumi, or whether it wait the 
object of a fredi campaign subsequent to the king’s return to the capital, a* stated in 
inscriptions and by Xuuiz, cannot be definitely stated at present 1 1 n- want of epi- 
graphirnl record* to confirm the facts registered, su far, only in Tehvgu literature. 
If ihi- stone inscriptions ot Kalalmsti, Chidambaram, Tiriivannanjalai mul other 
places, which are dated about the end of the §akn year 143*, Dhatn ni at the 
beginning of §&ka L43fl, t4vard, are to he ltfsKeve:!, Krjslimmtya must have come 
back to his capital and made charities on a very large scale in almost every Siva and 
Vishnu temple in the Chdla-mnuriala, in commemoration perhaps of his victitries nod 
most have started again on :i fresh campaign against GajapatL This much, at any 
rate, becnm- 1 - e-rtiiin from 1 lie Sinhhachnlam records, vi:. t that Krisknarnyn was at 
Siriihadri at the begin ning "t Snka 1138, and that in Saka 1411 he made <iv<r to the 
temple at Siriihachalam curtain village- which were granted to him by the Gnj:i|i;ih 
king. Whether these latter were the voluntary gifts ol' the ( iajiipnl i ruler on behalf 
of his ally Krishnaraya Qt were wrung from him hy a regular raid on hi* capital, are 
points which cannot he decided at present, Nevertheless there appears hi lie a due 
to some historical event— not yet discovered—in the conquest of Catuir 3 which is 
mentioned hy Nunia next, perhaps, In rhrmidogieal order after making pence 
with the king of Orva. The name Catuir cannot he traced either la epiirrapliicnl 
records or in Telugu literature. Nor is Nuniz himself very clear in his ■dalemeuts 
about this place and the expedition against it. He says that Catuir £$ situated pn 
the Clinrmaudel side and that it is surrounded hy a river which at (he time of 
Krishnaraya’s capture, was in flood. Besides, the account does not state against whom 
the attack ivas directed; nor, does it disclose arty proper names that could Lead to 
the identification of Catuir. Mr. Sewell thinks there Is in this a possible reference to 
Vellore* 3 But a? Tclogu literature has so far been found to confirm the facts related 
in Lithic records or registered hy Nuniz, it may not he altogether improbable to sup- 
pose that the * Catuir* of Nuniz is identical with Katnka (Cuttack 1 mentioned in 
Tclugu literature, and that Krishnaraya, according to the .alter authority, must have 
finally compelled the Gajiipati king to flee and burnt big Capital before accepting from 
him the terms of pH?ace and the hand of his daughter in marriage. This conclusion 
is rendered very likely by the records $ SimMchalam, one of which dated j u Saka 
1 1 11, speaks of villages granted by tlu? Gajnpati nn behalf of Kflslinarayn, while the 
two Others efSaka 1438 in the same place register gifts of jewels hy the king and 
his two queens and record KridujfirfijVs conquests only up to his setting up nf the 
])Blar of victory at Pottunuru—an event which, perliaps, was not enough to humble 
i hr Gajapatl. Very likely Nuniz took 1 Catuir 1 to he situated in a country different 
from that of the CajapatP* and thought that the peace with Gajapati was concluded be- 
fo n . KrSsIniarnya started against Catuir. An examination of Krhdusaiaya^records. 


Utha now M 0<!<Jjwfidi eqrlj TVlu^u iiucriptisuM. It iru t&IiA hj f&» Mttm ifhiftf 
'vUvy A.O.i ft* Jnntm! Sr port an Epigraphj Lr lUOQ, p. 32£ L 

' tk Jf/. y, uofre I 
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-dat'd subsequent to his ivturn from the tirst campaign against Knlinga anti the 
setting up of the pillar of victory at Pottunuru, also help us. in a way, to confirm the 
possibility «»f an attack on Cuttack. Some of these are full of details as to the improve¬ 
ment' which the king caused to he made to the famous temples of Southern India 1 
and record his remission of taxes in their favour. 2 About the end of the cyclic 
year lJhntri (=Saka 143S), in P ashy a su. di. 13, Monday, the kin" is stated to have 
visited Knlatti (/ e. Kalahari), worshipped the god there and caustxl to 1>e built the 
hundred-pillared ntat/dajxi' and the big go punt of the last gate which i" now 
recognised as the gd/igdpnra and stands somewhat separated from the main temple. 
Perhaps in this same year the following additions were also made to the temple at 
Tiru von namalai:— 

(1> the thousand-pillared matxlapa ; 

(2) the sacred tank dug in front of this (magdapa) for the floating festival in 

Spring; and a reservoir called Tirumalaidevi-Amm;m*<ainudram. to 
supply water to thi> same tank ; 

(3) the ghpnra with eleven storeys : 

(I) the matt<fapa where the god is taken on the seventh day (of the annual 

festival) ; 

(5) the sacred car for Vinayaka ; 

((>) the gilding (with gold) of the door and door-posts of the gate called 
TJttamaJdlan and others ; 

(7^ the gilding of the cornice, with solid gold plates of tile highest quality ; 

(*) the gilding of the pinnacle; 

(9) the (well railed! Aravamiulu-kinarit in front of the kitchen, in the 

temple of the goddess ; 

(10) the central shrine ; and 

(II) gold and silver jewels, images, etc. 

The north gopura , again, of the temple at Chidambaram was built by Krishna- 
raya on his return from Simhadri. 4 In the following year, Isvara corresponding to 
Saka 1439, the king remitted taxes * amounting to 10,000 r arithan* in favour «>f the 

* This doe* not ini-lade hi* Work* ill the capital Vijuvauu^ini. The VitfhtU. Krishna-Varai. Hnzim KAnvviini 
an*I the * Umlerjrrjund * temple* which hear reemli of his timi?, mu hive also been huilt hy Kri-dmarSyu; s« 
Forgotten Empire, Ch. XII. The KanakadurgS inscription at Bcxv&Ja, which fegiltpn the pr<• .utaiioa of building* 
in different places by the maka>n<imliX*rixrj Siitg&yyiulrva-Mahiirilj* of thr* Solar race (««* below, p Itl, uotc 1), 
refers to the folluwiiig buildings constructed by him, at Vijayanugont i “ A temple and a mandapet for the g““i 
Uananiandula-Uhainiv*, the guardian tleity of Yidviuag.ira; the rar-fesiital maudapa for the god R&murhsndra 
i perhaps Hazfira Ufmiasv&mi) ; temples for Kanaka-Ganapati and Siva ; and • temple for Dfllgt, on the wi-i-tem side ot 
VirOpaksha." 

* See r.i/. No. 74 of the Epigraphianl collection for 1903. 

* Annual ftrport on Epigraphy for 1904, paragraph 23. 

* No*. 174 aud 176 of the Kpigraphical collertiuu for IS92. Thr high t 'Won# of nv>*t of the famous temple- id tin* 
South mual have l*«n built in the time t>f Krishnar&ya, as also the pieturesque and extensive addition* kni.wn generally 
a* lOO-pillaml and 1 jQOO-pilliiml nut win/ hi*. We frequently hear of nfjw/'-ji/wnwi which mean# the ’* tower >f 
Kivar M (»\r. perhaps, Kftshnariy*). It in not {to-tablo at this stage of tfjdgtaphunl re-eareh t ,i wy how many 
temples were benefited thus by Kri*hriar4y**s charities. It may be presumed th it hU liberal hind wu# practically 
extended to the whole of the empire. 

1 These are specified t.» Iw Jmfi, infarttri, pi pa car i, a r&iu p~ ru and other minor taxes which were payable t < the 
|mLice [armmanat). Krislinarfiva was ul»o famous for having remitted, in the earlier years of his reign, the 
marriage taxe* almost throughout the YijavAuagam empire, In (ihuiagiri-rftjya. Gutti-rftjyn, KandannToln-rijya, 
liandikuta-sthula, Siddhuvafa, Siddhapura-slmii, Chand rsgiri *rtjys, Nairsmaiigala-sliua, Malriy-Mahirijva, .‘laltikdu* 
Mahirajyn, Riyadurga, Melegu-ttenuQr-sime above p. 17S) and other divisions. No. #87 of 1904 which record* this 
gift of Kfishpaiiiy* *tatt?s thit “the tax was being paid, from very early times, by both parlie* of all cistes during 
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Siva and Vishnu temples of the Chula country, and issued a general order that the 
gift may he recorded on stone in all the temples which were thus benefited. 
Alioiit half a dozen inscriptions 1 examined so far at different places in the Madras 
Presidency record this grant and specify the Vishnu and Siva temples which were 
the beneficiaries* The record from Sendamangalain defines tin* four boundaries 
within which the temples were situated 2 and to which the gift was extended. These 
must have included a very large number. It is important to note that this muni- 
tieient gift was made from the hanks of the river Krislmaveni ( i.e . Krishna) and in 
the presence of the gods Ananta&yin of Undavilli and Malliknrjuna of Bejavada, not 
in the year Saka 143S in which Krishnaraya was on his way hack to his capital 
from Simhadri, hut in the following year 1 439. The elioice of the bank of the river 
Krishna for making a grant in favour of the temples of Chojn-mandala in the south, 
cannot he reasonably explained except by supposing that Krishnaraya was al»out this 
time, viz., the end of Saka 1439, again on his inarch for a second time to the Kalinga 


country against * Catuir, * which, as noted above, is very probably Cuttack. Krishun- 
raya’s charities were not confined to the Siva and Vishnu temples alone. He 
appears to have conferred grants also on the Jaina and Buddhist temples in his 
kingdom, in the latter part of the cyclic year Dhatfi (corresponding to Saka 143H). 3 

On returning from his campaign against Cuttack, perhaps about Saka HU. 
Krishnaraya must have liegun making the necessary preparations for the attack on 
Raieliur which is so vividly descrilxxl by Nuni* in his chronicle (Chapters VII to 
XII). The only reference to the battle of Raieliur in epigraphieal records Is in an 
inscription from Tirukkadaiyur 4 which registers how a Rrahmana named Apat- 
sahaya served the king in his military campaigns against Trachchur (Raieliur) and 
Vijaiyauagara (Bijapur ?) and pleased him. The (Late of this battle has been finally 
settled to Ik* Saturday, the 19th May, AJ). 1520. Nunix mentions a large number 
of chiefs who commanded the several detachments of Krishnarava’s forces on this 
occasion.* These were Camanayque, Trimhienra, Timapftnayque, Adapanayque, Com- 
damaru, Comara, Ogemdraho and Comarherea, all of whom wore chiefs who’being 
granted extensive divisions of the Vijayanagara empire, were hound to put into the 
field a prescribed number of soldiers, horses and elephants in time of war, to help their 
overlord. After taking possession of Raieliur, Krishnaraya is stated to have overrun 
the country of the Adil Shall, to have stopped for some time at Mudgal and to have 
destroyed the fortress of Kulbnrga,* where he raised to the throne one of the deposed 


iniirrLme*." Tlie mime gift fa rramlnl in F.p. Cam. VoL XII. Mi 1U. Prom t, ♦». _» .a 

thr »rml miimta. 84n-Tiamns^ aln-OMuUjrjr. .ml A.I. I oM, T ,„i„.. Sr „ ** l( 

lutf thi. rnnimion for th. ; ■*<<• al-n No. 3t3 of H92. ' ' B ch,e,l > “"“““I* 

*->• 

* Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1903, p. 8. 

* No. 188 of tbe Epi(jTaphirid collection (or 1901. 

• No. 47 ..f Ur. collection for 19i« and Annual Report on Epiirmphr for 1907 liarn ™ tl u no 

» Forgotten Umpire, pp. 32U, 327 and 329. Of tlu« tiume* of KrUl, - . r r, ' ' . * * , 

may comrspotid to Triy»mUkan»N4 of Siranamimudni who t« ruling th- fT ™ * “ e ” tK ’ n > <vl trTP ; Trim,,ic * r » 

25) and Timapanarque Atwl AdajMnavqne uv identical with 8*|?»-Timmannivr» ,1 r ' ,rn -* Vol VII.. 8 k 

note 6 on p. 181. Comdamaru ia pruboblv KutidamaniMA or R* v i. H n i 1 ’ t°”*- Tlnn nwntioned in 

(Ajalcd^, Umpire, V . .30,. Mr. 

of 8i]\^-Timma and tomarbms, witL Kumim-Vlmyva of Mysore *onnd»«aj*) a brother 

• ... Jii. Ammll-inuilyntli tb , 
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Muhnminadau princes whom Ismail Adil Shah had kept in prison . 1 In the last 
-days of his reijrn the king mmin made a vigorous attempt at securing the Adil Shall 
hut died Indore lie could actually liesiege Bolgaum, whither the Mussalman king had 
tied . 1 Thus Krislinaraya’s rule was one of continuous warfare in which as we have 
soon, he was over successful. 

Hi" aide minister and general throughout these victorious campaigns was Saluva- 
Timma (jmpularly known as Appaji). He was a Bralimnnn of the Kaundinya-poZ/y#, 
son of Kaehaya and grandson of Vemaya. 3 His brother was Sajuva-Govindarrija 
who for some time served as a provincial governor in the Gutti-rajya, 4 like his brother, 
some-time in Ktidugu-imclu and the Terkanamheya-sime (in Mysore)* and who after 
that, apparently, tilled some important office at the capital Vijnyaiiagara.* 
Sajuva-Timma is frequently mentioned by Nuniz as being greatly respected by the 
king. It is even supposed that it was in consequence of this regard which the 
king bore for him that Sajuva-Timina r.-e dved the surname Appaji which literally 
means “ the respectful father.” In a record from Bapatla (Guntur district) 
Saluva-Timma is described as Krishuaraya’s “own body” 7 and holds the bintda 
Dhatanlvaralia. Timma’s two ni'ph'Ws w\*re Appa and Gjpa of Nudindla who 
served one after the other as governors of Kondavulu soon after it was captured 
from the Gajapati king." The first, it may he noted, is stated to have married 
a daughter of his maternal uncle Ssiluva-Timma, and to have patronised the 
Tehigu j M ^*t Madayyaguri Mallanna of Kondavulu who dedicated to him the poem 
Jtajafiehha rack art t ra m w ." The second, Gopa, was a Sanskrit scholar. lie is known 
to have written the commentary called Chaudrikd on Krishnamisru’s philosophical 
drama, the Frabodhachandridaya * Gopa was perhaps for a t ime also in charge of 
the fortress of Gutti l, and Apparasavya (Appa) was ruling the Sfdura-slme in Mysore, 
in Saka 1U2. W Timmara*® ap|>ears to have had an assistant (upapradhnna) in the 
person of Somarsji, son of Melamamantri or Mej Iirsa °f Chandragiri. 11 The 
epithet Snjuva which Timmarasa adopteil appear." to have been purely out ot respect 
for that bintda which was also held by the kings whom lie served ; and these latter 
again, may have appropriated it from the usurper Sajuva-Narusinga. 

Although from the foregoing paragraphs, it may he interred that the fortress 

n f Udava-iri was in the hands of the Gajapati king prior to Krishnaraya’s capture 

• ^ _ _ _ 


> Forgotten JCmyirt, pp- 352 to 358- 

* Ibid . p. 362. 

* Ep. /«</., Vol. VI„ p. 231. Teit lint* 2 If. 

* No. 3|0 of th** Epijn'uphinnl collection for 1892. 

* Ep. Corn.. Vol. IV.. Introduction, p. 25. < 

i -av« ho was the Governor of Binwea ; Foiyotfeu Empire , p.28 l. In n recoM of . A,* 1 111 li* »tvlr* hlnu^lf 
ma htpr*dl«*a Ep. Cam* Vol. III. Tn. 73Und fir^praihano [OH. 42), in &ka 1445 rperUp-. .i misprint 

? r ^No 186 of the BpifirnmhWml cnlfcofcion for 1897. Mr. Appanu. tells me that a popular Tcluffu rent on Timn uim 
nM ., lW# 0 f him thus : ‘ The beat of king*. Ktf.bpuSya clhd you ‘Ayra.’ father. Oh ! Timmarnsayva wbne »ronr 
? You are (nutly) the sugar-cane bowed (god) ( Mamnathu) 1 " 

* Ed Tod., Vol. VI„ p. lllf- 

* Lire* of Telmgu Poet*, p. 210. From the Mahgalagirl inscription ( r . 30) we learn that Gopa *** * “ on * 
jn-la* of Siluva-Timniu. 

15 Ep. ltd., Vol. VI. Additions and Corrections, p. vi. 
ti liret of Tel win Poett. p. 210, and Ep. Iud. t Vol. VI., p. 112. 

» Ep. Cam., Vol. IX., Ma. 11. 
u N>’ 1S6 "f the Epii^nphical collection for 1897. 
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of it, it: does not, however, apjiear as if the whole province of EMsiyniciri-raiyn was 
under his sway. Fur, in Suka 1431, Nukfa, u sulKirdinate of Knsimamyu, ptV t 
Xnrasayy ade va-iraharaja, of the Solar race, is stated to hav e made a giant of a 
villaLO 1 in Mulklnadu-smm which was a sub-division uf the rVlayatrin-rn jvm 1 
Hayasam Kondaimirusavva- was the lii-sI general w ho was plated jtl vlmr-t* of 
I dnyu-iri, scam after its capture. Later on, about the end of Knshiiar&vuhi reign* 
Itayasnm Ayyappanisu appears to hare held that office/ 1 

On. the west coast the Jama chiefs of the KaJasa-Kni-kaki-rii jya *>wed ri fli'iiianee hi 
Kflshnarayii, The province <»f Mahgaluru-Bumkurn-rajya was ruled 1 )y Hatrtuppudeya 
■ I the family of Yaicha-DandudhipiL in Saka 1134 and Saka 1437,* Later on, in 
Safca 1447* this office appears to have been held by a eertaiu Yhtharasa-Odeya/ Tin* 
HHihtiiitttMluleh'aru SfiJuva Iimiiudi-DeraTayadjdcyn was rafinff in Snka I I j.j. the 
province m which were included Hamt, Tn|n and Koiikana, from his capital 
Imrsappe." Sabiru-Nayakkar was governing Tiruvadb£lmat hi Sukrt 1I4P ami, in 
tiiat capacity, exempted the Ji(aitisans) of that district, from payment of 
certain taxes. Tiiranlkka MahimrA^ayyan. was an earlier uovevnnr nf the same part 
of the empire.* Vira-Narasimhaiaya-Xayiikknr. son of Talnvukk,iInimhim-Lhattar 
i'v '■lyled ublui’ffi-pi'tidhuni in a record from Aehharapnk kum' 1 in the t liin-toput 
district, and is reported to have made a grant for the user! I nf Kmhuamyn in 
yuka 1450. in tin presence of god RapiLsvnra at Anaikunli i Aiie^nuli). In 

snka 1444 Sellappa Yira-Xui^imhiunya-Xavakkar restored, ... on his own 

responsibility, a grant to a temple at TirumMyam hi the Pudukkottni State, 1 ” Two 
iii*Tipti..n< IV.nu Tirupputtfir 11 in the Madura district, both dal, ,I hi Snka U‘6 >, 
and another from MSh&tjj U* in tin- rfiiu^pui dlstrk-t, ibit.fi in Snka 1437, rHm 
nitain, ]N-rhnps to the same Yiro-N fl rn S imimrayn*Niijmkkiir--^ first two. -ivin- 
him the surname SeDappa with the honorary affix zvami (lord) added to it, and 
the third in smd in- the name Tn 1 uva kk u lain dam-Bhm tar between Vlra-Namsim- 
hariyn-Nny&kkar andhissunumio Sellappar. A rebel on whose account Krishnar- 

J 9*m * F " r i«w- Vfa t» 4tt«a ■ .... th« t,™* 

t r. ,,f ytt ' Veni:ny - niiu ‘ ,6titira aijii- 

tw m m KwakAJ.u^ Nf^it fepffr tAmmt A** „ tl E^phv fur IfWldr. p. m JWmj, 

n^kbtf th, wdi bni 

1tt a ' fr.- ■ (ti n I fit -1 it ■ i U' In iru (£*n -t Tt ham Pont*, ji r 223 i< 

' -y-r i‘'<rirt^.. v .unf. Ho i, Tji.'ntii.jjtii ,t ta^Uu-k, ,-«<■ u^igal (m.nI,™ ji^, 

k^ "■ "*&•* “W«4%.«mi imuIpi i„. 

(Nsr. 1 nf tp^ EpijnBpInml vwtuon for I^EO-1). 

’ X* Uore Injrnpitcnxt p. 1 l7lt. 

1 S>*s. 5-1 tnrl 12 ‘f Ihu Epj^raptii-sJ rottendm f.-r H>0L 
■ Xn, led of t.hr ^imu' cplke^0B» 

' fcn mpnbliibol rtnn*piwih-Bil in tVButJ*!-A!«intL Tki. r, t. \ *i 

hlllBrf ^ *k,L ; n Z l 1*0, V „ . , - &w-u*t,r. Chu Chief m»y bt thesaino m Mlm ?i 

*, " L ‘ llJ1 ''"In'S tha Niipn.jrttjj. , ,i,l l ,„|i,n, lt . „f x.„„ T .. Ma ,.u ^L. ,. m) 

The , jiitlu t u«taa41, hurt'^nr. -ngKBtt* thm thn iivh of tbi chn-f It ^lmpi, 1 

- ,t' Mi I \ 7 ‘7,^d ““ >w. tui ,».tht mm uf v**#** 

m K .' v * V ' 7 * ^ ' *” h I":" "!■«■' &*„, V..I, V r, m. ffKitnut^ «. 

- Xu, 43lp -if l ho I 1 Mill I 1.11 in || 1* 1900. 
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aya's successor Aehvuta had to invade the TiruvadMfiyja, was also called Vlra* 
X arasi mb a ray a- X ayuka. 

It is unnecessary to swell tile article hy giving a list of the officers of 
Kfisliiiaraya who served aa provincial governors or their local agents In the several 
divisions ami sub-divisituLs of the vast Vijnyaiiagara empire; < >i- again of ehielV who 
held Xuvarikaras (L e. jfighJts) under the king for maintaining an army. It is 
enough to state that tin* coronation nf Krisliparaya was honoured as stated in the 
Tehign poem Kfi$h it rdj a tij ay a at u r 2 hy the presence of the charming personage, 
Arviti llukkarnjn, the famous scions of the family of Auk u vitro (Qwk), the 
heroic Xandyalaviiru, the warlike VelugdtTvaru, Pi nmiasinivaru, ButlaluilLvIm, 
Ha velnv aril and other fend a lories who attended on tile king fifty and night with 
their enormous forces nf men, horses, chariots and elephants. Suljstauthil nssis- 
tauce on the ImtUeliekHs said to have been rendered hy the chiefs of the Araviti 
family, those of the Tornganij family, and of the Gohburi and the NnncEyala 
families. The grandeur of Hrlshimraya's court attended hy so many chiefs might 
really have I teen a sight which fully jnstiilocl the outbursts of aduiiratiott of the 
Portuguese chroniclers Xuiiiz and Paos, in their description of the groat wealth 
of Vijayauagara, its festivals, its military strength and its heroic king, A poet of 
the first rank who flourished at this time was Alasani-Peddana. 1 the Poel-Laureate 
of Hiishnamyji, The king himself was a great scholar who composed the elegant 
poem also known as Visihnuchittiyimu. He loved letters, 

patronised men of learning and attracted to Ids court the foremost of scholars as his 
companions and council tors. In the words of the KanokadurgS record, the events 

1 JSw bclnv, p. M In mj Amttutl Rrpurf 19O0-S^ p. 117f„ 1 mjcyi'ateil thut this Vio-NariHiimharfljii- 

\flvnkVar nji’jflit luive Ih-l'ii tin- fatlicf Kr!*lil;lLfbi in*>s11 •••li ! ■ • ift <l- *-rJr a Id tb Tiril|i|.niUur and the 
Jtiiiitjldiill lllMijillOn'K til firm •wMi' for h« ™rTt ami Umuisu m i tcit>t}ip«r kw term* which indicate! high 

n-ijifciil j],,! in.vi 1 But, li- tin' Tiranmijfim anil the Adi'ihiinipakfesiui re. onl* register ft■ it)dp|xmdentl.y liy him fnrtEu 

muni of t.h. kill?: :md m- tlif latter epigraph ■ silte him ilistiM^ 1 he son of Tn firikkul iiii iiltrl’ RkuTtnr, tluTP cfW ht i*- 

tu* po^ibl* mfertTun- in thi? rvcnitb quoted Above either T.j the fatW irf KivdinMuyii or to lira brother Evidtollt 
Sellftriw Vjni-NiimRiroh*tnTn-Ni.y4iJilinr wii» an dffltxT who cumnuLndeiJ ttuwb re*pwt f-'rm I In uml wna im- 
iv.i'iisr'Sy H'i;iii'itrtil to Inin, The uuly pemun nitamuriiigti- Unis diwiffti □ whs SiluTti-Timtim. whs hvcwILq^ lo Nuuii, 
wajs tmitwlhv tha kiujfihi- til- own fiitlwi iubovc, |). lSd, footn.ili "t Bur iu_'nin, ttit 1 AjffistTU-l ■?'£! and III? Ftnlhil' 

■£ .1 TUI "I i/.'f’H -.1 the chi. t Vlf.l-N(lt'JLdibdl^TiiT^-NS|iJdir,;:B TL'Jl f-ti.'I'fd i:i ! 1A - ' .1 tl :UM \ < 1',!. ■' 1 Wriml* .1: H^.iEIIS’ OKf 
idantifyLci^r him with SflluTa-Tinnrn uf tho Kjm^jpnya-yrVnr n.nd ti > ApiLStamlia'M/«r An tipi graph rcnently 
JiHt'dVrmt ut Urultnfia the ChinirL-'iiut illBiriel (No. of ISUOi tn VJn-NVi-Mimlni 11ti' tEt!■ Stlavn-DuiLnayatn 
Tisio sticgftfit* t luiil Vlrtt.-Nnr«^ih]ni f*, vny HkfEy, to ho hlcntifiisl witli Salvfliniy or Sahimyiiqi! whtt, iceartliiN*? in 
Nimtl (Forgultr n y 3“ 1' h#W hitjjv t '[Lltm'kH irhirfi hunk^iM on CovIulL 

3 <tf fthrjs IV fs, |i, 239 . Somn u£ tlir funilus herrin mu-alinin' I ari* xfi-II kiinwri. Aryltl Uulit^j'G-jft 

WJl5 t ‘ hj . fi>ther of Ratnsn4]fi the ft.m-lnd.iw of K ri-1 1 IJHI'il.va ist"’ Wtrefiloiritii Tillilu ill the flul of 
tlji- alls*.Tti- Ihe PilliRlira .jf Owk an* am-athini >t !ti the Kummol f. fit. The Nunlj^la MT'l Ytinged «hiefn 

FreqLiLMitlj in the time nf the Kftroihi tiaui of tile Thin] V ij* v nfinp/ini djlnwty n :s »]».i ail Si'll iir T^Ui^u 
]iteintiln■ thiit [nittmi*jt + ■ thief of (pcrlmp« Chrk^), an! NfimpuTij'i Naadjak—huth t.ontifm|Mniribii of 

A|ivB*lliti i| irtii 1 i w'.Te sen-iinr in the unity cif KrUhcjrSyn jinil fultowp! Uitti in hlj i^intjjiii^iH Ji^wnBt lliijaniuliSmirl 

' u „l‘ h'nniLiiv-i-jLi (TJmF' fi*, p. S$*b h t» attfostod ^ imp-Bukka, 1 whn wtuhtiiTnrf 

cwu t h(‘ knt^ioui nf ijaFiTO-lfpiathD fi>. ajnirjwr Nanudf^ah' r^tM Wp l«n prewnt at the ooroimtloit of 
K ruUniirA^l. If he were, he must lilt VO lived to n l'uOi.I will WTf. 

» Vm fl so fextofa iiulobted to tbftkbibw ot KdehnBTfty H that niter the Jtiojff W !#«*« 

+ 1 |. s of hi- i^ri’ni [silriiiL und ays maxnust juthvliu iiicre 4'if |nn-lry J '■ Why did he (Ixttg Kfialinn) from 

I,;, muil dnbrnl wIkimit I." iut< ill.- -n.-l lift ■» >, t„ .It T Wl,y. flij W *4* o, tt. t^nhi I'M 

’. ‘ juei, with Jiis own nrto. when I wai foanJ In pn-i»'MUin nil FW^ntbi^ my ijl Sftfn«r*>r-iira . 

i,-j. v ,[„! hr'nut nil HIT Irfct with hhi nwn hnn*l r the anklet kgm$*$4 a ^P*94* r * h ' ... 

W1 lrilVL . Ullage, t„ me wlnTevtr I cboie h B ™ them, rilled joe AadinnksVltSpUiuiiV,n atnl Ahi^OiU -ililom 

■ lord nf pus-tn 'f Fie ojihjo tins livln- uucm* of mine tluit hrathH etfH without k ^ i “^ Mt 3 p * 

to hflff sl E ,k {Li*** *f Trttttjn p, 190). 
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registered in i Iii" forgoing paragraphs might lit 1 summed up tint* : "Having fkdWited 
-nil liifl *‘lurraus in tliis world, planted a pillar of \ Ectoiy at Pottmumi* *riKcd Ui<- 
elephants. cavalry and all the extrusive territory al the Yavium, ting, K rislinadeva- 
TAya-lTahuriya conquered all quarters; returned to Vij ay ana tram (and) amended the 
jewelled throne; and entrusted the entire administration of the kingdom to the 
minister named Saluvii-Tirnma, who was faithfulness itself, the abode of ah good 
qualities, whose glory outshone the ^un and who surpassed the preceptor of tile gods 
in wisdom. (He) was enjoying the boundless and unequalled happiness of sove¬ 
reignty while his mind was occupied with the highly revered assembilies of u hi-* 
men who had mastered the ocean-like sciences of words, sentences and their correct 
meaning and who were like wind to the chaff, tiis, opposing scholars ; of those who 
were learned in poetry, drama, rhetoric and foreign languages; of poets who were 
versed in the fourfold composition; and of others who were learned and grent ; and 
waa always engaged in fulfilling the desires of supplicant* all over the world/’ 
King Krishnaraya was in no way less famous for lih religious zeal and catluiHoitv. 
He respected all sects of the Hindu religion alike, though hi> personal leanings w ere 
in favour of Ynishimvism. We have already referred to the munificivnt gift* 
which ho lavished on the Saiva, Vaishpava, Jaina and Bauddha temples. The 
Ifadhya teacher Vyaaa.tirUxa, to whom is attributed the foundation of the now 


existing Yyasftrayn-umthu, was a contemporary of Krishnaruya and was (lie recipient 
of many rich gifts from that king . 1 Krislmaraya’s kindness to the fallen mieiuv, 
his acts of mercy and charily towards the residents of raptured cities, UU great 
military prowess which endeared him alike to his feudatory chiefs and to hi*. subjects, 
the royal reception and kinducs&i that he invariably bestowed upon foreign embassi^ 
bis imposing personal appearance, his genial look and polite cenversa!ion which 
distinguished a pure and dignified life, his love lor literature and for religion, and 
his subYirude for the welfare of hk people, and above all, the almost fabulous wealth 
that be conferred as endowment on temples and Brahmunas, mark Mm out indeed 
as the greatest of the South Indian monarclis who sheds a lustre on the page* of 
history. 


A traditionary Telnga verse supposed to be tin- composition of Alas&M-ltoddana 
Lvfci's to the paesdeg aWiy Of Kyisiujarays i„ Saka 1447, Tanina.= But evidence from 
inscriptions dearly makes Ills ruign extend to the beginning (VaiMklm) of S;A-, | no 

W * lllm - kis bull' brother AHiyulunivu i> also stul.,1 | m , . 

ermvmHt km- of \ ijayann-ara. Auniz mentions a son of Krishna™™ 1 who though II 
yearn old, ttm chosen by the king to su eeeetl him during Ms lifetime, but the prince 

> V 41 “ i ** 1 : Am '‘ R ‘^ H "KFgr.phrft. 1 sa 5 , ^ ~ ~ 

Mm Wt »“* ■*» *«• —« • -w« "f 

* Furgatim K*p\rt x y. 356 wi] ri. 3 « 7 , y 0i 13 g Q r t k n p>, * „ „ , . 

united Tkmm&afc*-*UhiatM ^ • n,W n Mn of 

diiitk tif K>i-ti(iiLra rfit Ptrlaps the king Ltid MttuC uudJ Lh« ' f 1 ' °' i,W J| J ' 

TirnnuiLiiyiidfni*Mi»tiWy» J the tan of KjSJ™* m t- ™™*pnnee m U0» 

c^ vr,i : ix. it. a rtmm# S .ih iiLlu im Zti “ {Er . 

ro<l to in Uiesue Ufo U thcrhjn^ Xht;.„i ^ipk -i- , " J 1 u ^ lua Fi^trs ■ rtuuiUA.DuiMyikii 

ir-sac^L hy Ntnu> [Fil^tu n k " 3 WltL lll,1;|rW ^ ttL ‘- Wi. vt&K fftmb mioistor Sibw'XunmJv M * t 
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having died soon after, Krfehuaraya had to elect life broil icr Achvuta lo ho the mler 
after him, 

NimU who for some time, ai least, stayed at Vijavttnagawi during the reign of 
Achyutanlvii* doi^s not sjjeak of this king in the saino appreciative terms as ho has 
done of Kriidunftriiyn. In Chapters XX to 5XTTT of hfedunniric, which lie devotes lo 
Aehvuta, hi' speaks of the king’s vicious and tyrannical nature, his weakness and lack 
of miliUiri prowess almost bordering on cowardice. his taste for oriental grandeur mid 
his entire want of independence of charnel nr- Added to tins dark picture of his 
character* the uiily political event Xunfe mentions fe that which relates hou Achvuta 
patched up a peace with the Ydullcan (Add Shah) at a heavy ransom allotting the 
cnemv to approach 11 Xfigfrilupor ( Hn>p<d) a league from Bfenagn ” anil to raze it 
t.i the "round. though under liis command the king had as many as * k two hundred Sl 
feudatory chiefs who maintained n six lakhs ” of soldiers. 1 In consequence of this 
Uaichur is said to have been lost to Vijavauagara. 

This iestimate of Aehyutaraya's military prowess hy Xuiiiz,may not lie alto¬ 
gether far from the truth* Vet inscriptions declare him to have been a powerful 
king who, though he mat have ceded a small portion of hi- empire to the lluliam- 
mndans, must have extended Ills sovereignty into the farthest south of the Indian 
Peninsula and maintained the reputation of life gnu! predecessor Krfehnar&ya in 
liis liberal donations to temple- and Brahnianas. Arhyutarayn must have also made 
his power felt even in the distant corners of his vast dominions, as is evidenced 
by the largo number of feudatories who explicitly acknowledged him their 
sovereign. In the Awwtt Report on Epigraphy for 1S99-1900 (paragraphs 7b to 
77). are detailed Achyutarayn’s conquests as tiny are described In two cpigrajihicai 
records from Conjcoyenun (Xos. 49 and 50 of 1900). Crowned on the 3th day of 
(he dark half of the month of KartHka 3 in the cyclic year VirOdkm, Aohyuta is 
stated to have promised protection to the chiefs Hayanaraja of Nnggihajji, MalJa- 
raja of Ummattiir, Veiikatadri and other X ayah a feudatories that had applied lo him 
for protection, to have reinstated such of the rulers as had lost their territory, to 
have sent armaments (?) to the Tiruvadi-rajya* to have set up a pillar of victory 
on the banks of the Tfimrnparnl (river), and to have received tribute from the 
Tinwadi (be. the king of Travanoore). Having subdued the chiefs Tumbiclichi- 
Xfivakkan and §a]uva-Xayakknq, he is stated to have accepted (in marriage) the 
daughter of the Paudya king. Three years after the eommeneemeiit of this vic¬ 
torious campaign, i e, in the cyclic year Naiidnna, on the 1-th day of the bright half 
id the mouth Harkataka fi*e. Sravana), llie king entered the town of KaSchl (Con- 
jeeveram) with his queen Varadddevi-Annual ami prince Kcuuara-V enkatadri alias- 
Chikka-T, dalvar, who, according to the Achyutar&^Wiyudayam mentioned below, 
was the t/nmrrfja at the time* 4 He visited the temple of Yaraduraja, Weighed 
himself against pearls in the presence of that al, bestowed the gibs called mafta- 

» pkrffatt** Siupit-f, pp. 373 mid : J 8S>- 

1 We Iliiti 1 suttfi that Kpahruriyu wm atilt living in tin? month Yitislfchft of thU jmr. Consequently ms aimth itiarfc 
liav,' twaarml at-me time between Vai^U pml KlztfcSku. The ArhyHtar&$*h\$*dajit n ihar AeLvuU ini* 
inuiiiM JiL Seihadri. if- Tbnptuti, befort entering Vidvflniigsnl iVijajunajpi'sl- 

i TtTG mends in the Yitlhalfl tfouplr at YijajinRgvni (Nub* A nutl 5 nf the E|dgTVJ , h'^ | l eoflert nm w 1A04 
rogbtei' gfimta for the mtitt of Admduriya and this son) 
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Mttidghttftt and mhmvaguduna, and made presents of villages and nf rich jewels set 
with rubies, diamonds, emerald*, topaz and lapis lazuli, 1 A record from Tiruppa- 
Tumgadu, dated in Saka 1453, Kharu, 1 supplies the additional mfonnntiim that it 
was the mahoman^ttUfaara Tirmnalaiicva-Maharaja that led the expedition into 
the Tiruvndbd66a He. the Trarancore country), the reason for so doing being 
apprehension of a certain Yira-^nm.d mha ray a- X ft y; i ka who ha i deserted his charge 
and fled to the I'imvudi, for protection. Having secured tlie chief, it h st&titfl 
that Tirumalaideva was pleased to arrive at Kahehipnmm in the solar month 
Makara {he. Maglm) of I hat year. We learn also that the charge against Vlra- 
Nnrasimharaya-Nayaka w as, that he 'v;n exacting jwJt from the village of Tirup- 
panahgadut though this tax had been excused in favour of the temple there, under 
orders of Salivra'Tiinmaya, in the days oL Krisdmariiya, Apparently his escape Into 
the Tiruvadi country and hi* subsequent capture were the ivmiU of this mis¬ 
behaviour mi the part of Vira \arasiTiiharaya--\“ayaka, tiogayyndeva-Mailiraja of 
tfie Solar race and a descendant of iho ChOjas of Iraiyur, who in the meanwhile had, 
evidently, succeeded 4 tile deposed " \ira-Xarasiildnuayn-Kayuka in the governor- 
ship of the country round TiriippaiimWadu, brought this matter to the notice of the 
general Timmrdaideva-Mahumjn and got the jfttU remitted a> before* 1. Sakn 
1466, Maumatha, Achy Lit a appears to have encamped in the north, on the hunks of 
the river Kpslinu. For, he i* stated to have granted from there, in this year, a 
village for tlie merit of Ms mother Olraeliekjyamm&a (OUmhika of inscriptions) 
and renamed it UbwhthlynmrriaB-samndrn in her honour. 1 The (ring in s,,me of 
his records assumes Saluva titles just like his predecessor Kmhnaraya and 
in addition hears llie Itit'ucltis * lonl ol the southern ocean' j s conqueror of the 
Oddiyun and of the army of the Muhammadan 4 n terror to the kings of the 
Teluhga (country) r ; * the est/iblislier of the Chola-mandala and the Tondai- 
maudala 7 and ‘the conqueror of flam (Ceylon) and all countries/ 4 Aebvutas 
charities are known to have extended far and wide even to the temple of Wu- 
Madhava at Dhauushkotl i Ramesvavam}.' The temple of Vitthda at Vijayaua^m 
contains eight records of Achyuta which register gifts to that temple hy the kin- 
and his subordinates. One of these (No. 9 of the Bpigrnphical collection for 1904) 
h of special interest as it records the gift, of sumr^mern ‘ a mountain Mr*) of 
gohr hy the king and is commemorated by a versts composed hy the 'student f 
TirLimalammanavaru who, in all prohald% t was a princess of the royal family 
Another, record* the consecration of the 12 Vaishnava I Ivors and of TirukknchcM 
NambhAlv&r within the enclosure of the same temple, on its north side for the 


' NVu 51 Of l\n Epigrupliiial ooUcetiim, fur liHM. t**onl»* gmat to thf Ratne 
palm iif protection y>tb4at/it'ha*ta\ mvd Hit* §riv:,mhr.jiVii ffwhtnil-miuk—ill Wurlti4 
3 Xo. 2 -j 3 tif thr Ej/ifrmpfcical, ulUrtjwn fnrr | ‘ i< Hi. 

3 No, 47 fA the oiHi'ctiiin For loop. 


"■Liil ignulrli rtnclj, a litsciu, the 
in gems. 


No (551 of 
f v rn in tb« affair# uf 


1 T * 1 '* 1ub! J^ 1b ™ “ l30 by Kpflhnmavsi in ILd lutitT p*rt of hw tisIr (W* i u „* ir Hfc e, 

; but w, Ju net Inww of mtiy ><>^1^1 to ill - ' mA 

t}i,' randwinwuntfT lAnnunf 0T] Epfjrmjshv For ISH'iO, 2iJ, i m “' e 

■ No, 4t ip of thf V pi —xwpblisiil rtiUariion f,.e mw . . 

nt Bfcdimi and tl*r* tFmpU« -ritltin it witl- Tep*W by tls Rl , u „f " ^ ne:iJ 1 £d,imi * tlmt the fort 

E»t/>ir* y p. m) to W hnn thr c hi f of th« ' 
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merit of Achyuta, who must have been a staunch Vaisihuavu. A liauk, temple or 
village under name Ananda-uidhi was granted by him to the god Madhava, 
(i>e. Vishnu) hy which act the Bruhmanas became rich like u Kub&ra.” 1 

The victorious expedition of Achyutariiyu into the Tiruvadi country is the theme 
of the Sanskrit poem Achy atn rdyd bhy <mr m composed hv the poet IvajanathakavL 
The ea us* ■ for 1 h e c \ \ ted itioi i is 1 tere in it la ted to f j 1 i 11 1 e d esc t lion of h is £ di arge by a 
Chula chief and his alliance with the Chnra, Achyutn, consequently, is stated to 
have decided upon punishing both the Chera and the Chola, and protecting the 
Paiidya who had Lost his throne, either as a result of this alliance nr for some other 
cause. Prom the 'Hruppanangadu inscription noticed above, it was seen that the 
caitsHS belli were the desertion of Y i ra*N amsiihhariiya-N ay aka and his seeking 
refuge witJi the Tiruvadi U e, ihe king of Travtmcore) * Perhaps the Jcbt/n- 
tai*inftthhtftt(fotyfMi vvliere it speaks ol tin l l Jiola king, means only ihc chict \ ira- 
Xa nisi ml ia ray a - A" a y aka who may have been uf Chula descent just, like Bcgayya- 
dpva-U ahnra j&, mentioned in the Tina]>pn11rnigudu muonL It is also possildo that 
the term Stihippa which is applied to him in the Sanskrit poem is only a mistake For 
Sellappa which we have seen was the title of Yiri-Ximisimharaya-Xavaka in the 
time of Krishnarfiya/ Tile subjugation ol tin- rebellious chiefs Sabiva-Xayaka anil 
Tumhichehi-Xdyakn and the marrying of the i'fmdya king's daughter which are 
related in the K&ffcliT inscriptions enufirra the second of the biff causes for the 
c s | >f>dit i * m adihiced hy the Athy u t a niyftbhy u dt i yttm. 

Thus it Looks ns if Aehyntu was not altogether the craven that hr h represented 
j, v Ximix, to have keen. Nevertheless, he must have experienced a very rough time 
in maintaining a Vast empire, whose enemies were ever smarting under the crushing 
defeat, sustained hy them at the hands of Krislimmiya. It is recorded in Telugu 
literature that immediately after the death of Krishna, the Gajapati king made 
an attempt to invade i he Ah jay anagara dominions, hut returned to his own country 
on reading a verse of trenchant ridicule flung at him by the old Pod Laureate 
AJasani-Peddana who outlived Krishnaraya. 3 That Add Shah, too, actually 
approached the capital and retired only on payment of a very heavy ransom and the 
cession of the fortress of Paichur, ha* been already referred to, But titles like 
'conqueror of the Oddiyan and of the Muhammadan army,' 1 wLiicli Achyuta re- 


' j anu «f Repa-t on EperiptJrf U rim ? .l4 f patl^ lJ hS4. On Adjrnt-iij^ ** 

t ™ irn „ SMiiiVrlt jvrurilwi BilTem'l. K* fir,l r.f *UK-h lefeK to .Vlm,tiVs tenblf* the I'lentmll 

t™35***.Wba* v., m. » m »>• W 

j Mil win lonbvM boilt by bin m,il npnwnt! the AiuiBda-wdhl w»a« mftnnm- ... 

“ r™,,t5* it ■ppcan -If tb,. ritol *«- 

L * 3 . . - . i *i. # _1 4.^ 1 . irli.i l.v iiifiiTi* Vi it Lf ill 1 iffi 
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chives in inscriptions, if they are not empty boasts—as such arc often found to he — may 
per]iaps be taken to indicate that these two hereditary enemies Iiad actually lo he 
conquered before Achyuta could establish himself oil the throne of VLjayniiaignriu 
The statement of Kuni*, however, that Aehyuta was entirety under the control and 
advice of hii brothers-in-law, was perhaps an actual fact It was evidently, this 
trait in his character that brought about after his death, the difficulties about succes¬ 
sion (to be mentioned hereafter), and the eventual usurpation by the Aravidu chiefs 
who from very early times had rendered substantial military ahl to the rulers of 
llic hirst and the Second Vijayanagara dynasties. From the AchyttiarutfObhijudayam 
we leant that Varadmnha, the queen of Achyuta, was the daughter of a Malaga 
chief, and that the leader of the expedition against Travancore was a brother-in-law 
of the king. Consequently the mahdmirtidfflihant Tirumalaideva-Maharaja who 
led the campaign against Timvadi-rajya must be identical with one of the two 
brothers-in-law of Aehyuta, mentioned by Ninths, He was also of the Sal aka 
^Salaga) family and is called in one ol Achyutnrgya’s inscriptions * s the great 
minister Peda-Tmimn, a lull-moon to the ocean of the Salaka kings [Or of 
king Salaka) " 1 and sometimes, hmndt'tf Tabka^jn-Tiruiiialaiymh'va-Mabaraya- and 
Sainkaraju-Pina-Tirui 11 alayyadeva. l! A record from Yemalurpadu 1 states that Peck- 
TiruinaLayyii was the son of Salakaraja (sometimes also called Lakkayyadeva), 
grandson of Smgaxaja, and great grandson of Lakkaraja, It is difficult lo under¬ 
stand how the opposite terms peda * iln* elder' and phut 1 the younger' could 
he applied to one and the same chief llrimuiiayyadnva-Malmrrija. Perhaps a- 
Nuniz states, there wore two brother- of the same name Tlriimnlayyiulgva. both 
sous of Salaka* who served under Achyutariju as prime-minister and general. 
The ma h ft man (Mehara Htriya (i.e, Pedda in T elugu) -Ti ruinabri ja-Vot) ey am, per- 
haps identical with the Sahika chief of that name, is stated to have constructed a 
temple for TirUYchga|mtatlm on the bank of the Turigabhadru river and t > have 
presented to it, jewels worked in nine kinds of gems, a golden flagstaff, vessels, and 
a Tillage ia the Malaysia (Malabar) country/ The way in wliicU Tiruimilnvva is 
oflea introduced in inscriptions may also be taken hi indicate I lie great influence 
which he must have wielded in the management of the State/ Some of Salnku- 
fimimPs subi irdinat es were : 1 1 in Chola innMmittif/afefvara Bhogayyinleia-ilaInfra ja 

who has already been referred to as governing oue of the proving of Yijnynnagjirn, 
i n which was situated Tiriippanaflgadu ; th e-mahtimaudafflettm KalaUirajayyu, son 
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of Lankayadevu also of the Choju men ; and the nmhanm^alHmm Rangaya-ChOda- 
Mnhuraja, sou of Jagatdba-Kiiriichchii&ju, who was in possession of the GhaiiJIko|a- 
Mina. It U intim string to uni a, here, the contents of u charter (fMJwmA 0 -Hv««rJi 0 ) 
registered in a record at Ralivendln (C udttiippnh district) by an agont of 
Timniaraju-Sahikayy 0 {mistake for Salak;trajn-Tiimnayya, as noted already) named 
Y alia [ a pa- X ji va mdgam of the Tuluva (country). It is dated in Saha 1457 and 
proclaims to the inhabitants of Pulivindalu-smia: “Whatever rights and prm- 
l t! tres we have agreed to grant to yon, that we shall observe in the easo of all 
tenants whether it lie those that left the town. {he fore the issue of this charter), 
those that have newly come into the town or those that hate boon resident in the 
town ; that all of you shall henceforth live peacefully ill the towns paying the taxes 
mentioned in the fiet granted to you ; that tenants who have suffered in the past, 
not being able to pay the taxes according to the old rule, are fumlunel (from 
payment of arrears) and that any transgression of the rules (now passed by ns} 
shall he punishable by a fine not exceeding 12 ridaa. r This clearly imEcatcs the 
disturbed state in which the inhabitant* of the Pulmndhh country must have 
liecn prior to the issue of this charter; and evidently the necessity for it was high 
taxation and official oppression , 3 A record from Xandalfir in the Cuddapah 
district 1 wpeus to con linn this inference ; for, it states that a certain village which 
once belonged to the temple of Chokkanathn-Periiuml was under official oppression, 
deprived of It. Tal|apaka Tiramalnyyangaru ; had to appeal to Bihnabhulluyyavaru, 
the governor of Ihlayagiri-rajya to got the village once again declared rent-free in 
favour of the temple. This state of affairs to sonic extent, justifies the remark* 
which Mink makes about the king when he says that he was “ exacting payments 

from his captains and people ruthlessly. 11 * 

Another prominent feudatory of Aehyutaraya was V i $ van£ t h a - X ay a h a, son el 
Xaganm-Xavaka, who in the copper plate records of the Miyaka dynasty rii Madura 
is stated to have been its founder. He must have followed Yehyuta iu his W6r 
againsi the Tiruvadi-r4jya and having been appointed mprewntative in ihe Pandya 
-Tawn, (Eventually usurped ltd Inscriptions mcnlion besides these, rlie following 

and generals of AchyntarAya-; (1) 1 mmadi^Turatta Sintlaiya- 
cteva-Maharaja f 9 (?) llaynsiun Ayya pa ru* a. sun of Eayasam Kmitiamai 
1 No. J. 0 '^ of Uo' Epijn»pWol fei‘ laAO. 
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(3) L hiimappu- X ayuka, son of the door-keeper Malkijipa-Xayaka for whose merit 
a gift was made to ft temple of Ganeiu at Tan jure,' 1 1) Ac liy uta ray; i \ :lv:s k a 
ruler of Giugce, * (5) thr great minister V aranasi-Yaradappaima 3 (fi; $(( may tub'd fia- 
ragatjdit Papaya-Xa vakil, who built the temple of Madann-Gup&hi at Tufljavur 
(Tanjorey for the merit of Tmumlftiyurnma,* 11) Svttmdroltarttfftititfa IVrjya Ilamap- 
pii Naynkii, 1 son of i!ol!a(:t-V"nsava-Xayaka and (9) Da|avayi Tinunarusiivra, sou of 
hnuuumsuyva of Chmidi'agiri and ruler ol the (rhnudikulo-Atmii. fl 

On ji|>. 3*d to 3*9 of Mr. Sewell's Forgotten Empire are given the names of 
eleven of the two hundred captain'' " of Achyutn among whom according to Xuhue 
‘‘ the kingdom of ttisuaga was divided/’ Sahanft )w SalTnrniyque who wn- tin* 
minister of the king at the time of Xunix and possessed “ veir large territories border* 
mg on Ceylon " has not been traced in Epigraphieal records. In the last days of 
Kridmaraya, however, there was a chief called Sajuva-Xnyaka who was ruling the 
Tiruradi-4innai (South Arcot tUstriot j . 7 Eul it is doul A t'ul if the po uvrfu 1 Im ji ] i-.rs- 
in-law of AehytiU, allowed this provincial ruler of a small district, to ri*e to 
the. position of a minister. The only other name which might perhaps cor¬ 
respond to Salvanay is Saluvn-Xayakii, a contemporary of Achy Li to in the 
Paudya country, who, with Tumhiehclii-Xayuka, had almost dispossessed the 
Pandya king of his throne. It Is perhaps this SfLluvn-Xayakn who held at the 
beginning of Achy Ufa's reign, the place nf minister* and being deprived of it 
[jy the king's brothers-in-law, tried t" extend his borer litarv estate so as to 
encroach upon the preserves of the Pandya/ The next chief mentioned by 
Ximia is Ajaparcatimapa which form, probably, stands for Ayynpnram Tint map pa 
and means either Tiimnappa, son of Ayyaparasa, or Ayyaparcisii sunmmed 
Tinimuppft, Rayasam Ayyaparasa is known from inscripth ms t. Ainn- heen a sou 
cd Koudamarnsn and one of the kiugls mahamawfatiscarfts In fiftka lirrl 
(=A> D, 16S0)." In the last days of Krishnaraya this Ayyaparasa was appointed 
governor of Koodavldu* Ajapa rent imapa s charge, amudhig to Xunia, included 
Utlayagiri and Kondavidu, and the way in which he is stated to have acquired it 
agrees with what Xuniz has related of the son of Codomerade j perhaps, KWft- 
manisaj. Crisnapanavque, whose division A(W1 has not been identified is, primps 
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the same as Kishnama-Nayuka mentioned in ah inscription at Virindupnram 
(South- lad. Imcra. t V6L I., No, 11B). This is pmlMibly also the same chief who, 
as stated In Nunns, committed suicide in order to escape Achyutas cruel treatment, 1 
Bonumi-Nnyaka of Velar and Vehkatadri-Nayaka are stated to Intro made some grants 
to the temple at Jambai {South Arcot district) with the permission of Vaiyappa- 
Navakiu* The tlrsl r»f these is. perhaps, to he identified with one of the 
Navakas of YMiir whose descendant Lihga is mentioned in the YilApakn grant 
of Venkata L T and the second, with BSyasarn Yenk»t«dri r am of Tiimna ami 
ijmudsrviL rtf Alosali mad u - Vi ra 11 m , referred to in the DuamSSjeri plntos of Acliynta. 1 
A brother of this Wnkatfidri appears to have served as a feudatory of Achyuta/s 
successor SadaSiva.* Nuniz mentions also the Jongs of Benga^ir (Bafikapurl, 
Q^pa (Gersappe), Beeanor (Barukur), Calecu (Calicut) and Betecak (BhntkaJ) 
as being subordinate to Acbyuta. N« inscriptions of his are found among the 
numerous Vijuyant^am records at Bsrakur. The Tolacligud (Bidami \ epigraph, 
dated in Saku 1JAA establishes, however, his domain cm the West Coast. 

Before closing Oils account of Achyuta it may not be out of place to note tlmt 
the Tortuga esc who wore, apparently, staunch supporters and friends of tin- kingdom 
in tbc time of Krishna r/iyu - perhaps under pressure—I Limed enemies on that 
sovereign's death and strengthened their position by every possible means, 1 ' 

The latest date for Achyuta available from i ascriptions is Saka 1T63 (=A7D. 
15-11-12)7 His successor on the Yijttyaimgam throne was Sndasivnr&ya, son of 
It a n -may a or A | iya-R a hgarfty a , a uteri 11 e I n% A \ a or of A cl iyat a 7 Sadaaivas earl i est 
sure record being dated in Saka 1459, HoYilamW * there is reason to Slippnee Hint he 
numl have been chosen crown prince already in that year, But, from certain copper 
plates wo learn that Achyuta 3 s immediate successor was his own son \ enkatatlrh 1 " 
ubo ruled cm the Tijayauagam throne tor some time after Achyuta, and died to 
the great disappointment of the people. No historical confirmation, however, of 
this fact has yet been forthcoming from litldc or copper records that could definitely 
he ascribed to Yonkatadri. Numerous epigraphs of Sadaiiva nra current trom and 

after Saka 1159. 4 

The account of Nttuiz stops in the middle of Achyuta s reign- ( . onseipiently 

w© are left entirely to inscriptions and literate© for our resources in putting 
together the events connected with Sudaniva*s rule. Firhhtalds account f together 
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wilk what could he obtained from other sources* has boon included by Mr* Sewell 
in the last chapters of hi? Fm'gnlten Empire. But this is exclusively devoted to the 
intrigues among the Muhammadan rulers of the Deccan of that |niri<«d uiid to their 
dealings with the Hindu potentate Uaumr&ja, until tin; bitter was killed in the battle 
of TaLikotu Mr. Sewell admits there were disturbances at the capital on the death 
of Adrnita in 1542 hut what is collated by him in the sequel, d<» i s not disclose 
whence the disturbances arose, and how Ramuraja* suppressing all these* set on the 
Vijayimagara throne his brother-in-law Stidasira. He quotes Correa* who static 
that alter the death of Achyuta a prince (the sou of Aehynta) and his two unci'** 
were assassinated* before R&nmraja, I he ruler of Faliacste and a Lrothor-m- 
hw of "the king that preceded the dead king/ 1 seized the throne of Vjja- 
yanagani and installed on it the puppet king SadaSva There is no doubt 
that the two murdered uncles here spoken of* were the Salnka chiefs — the 
l>mthors-in-law of Aehynta mentioned hy Nuniz — who appear from what is 
stated above, to have been wielding much power during the lifetime of king 
Aehynta* and to have been the chief instruments in alienating the allegiance 
and sympathy of his feudatory chiefs. Ran Bahadur ¥ire£alihgam Pantnlu states 1 
that after the death of Krishnaraya the Vijayanagara empire slowly began to (lis- 
i ntc grate a nd ]>;*+ty Z: uninda rs tried to stn ‘ iigt hen tlieir pi m t io i \ O f these 1 he 
mi Jfsti pi'OLu i ue lit werj * the chiefs ■ «f Aravl di i aarl X and v ,-lbi who we re related to each 
other and t-■ the royal line by Intermarriages. Sudlsivji was young at tin* time 
when Aehynta died; and S&l&ka-Timmar&jayya, the hrofcher-iii-law of Ichyuta. 
attempting to usurp the kingdom, Hied to confine in prison the two brothers Hama* 
r/lja, son-in-law of Krishimrfiya and Tiruimla, who were probably strongly uppM-e! 
to the schemes of Salaka-TimnnL Raiunrajit ami TimmuJu escaped to Hcmtgiuida' 
and there* gathering forces with the assistance of the other Hindu (duels who. Eik> 
themselves, were also displeased with the high-kuidcd behaviour of Kiilaka-Tinmui, 
nvarchetl on Vijiiyaiiiigam, captured and killed tin Sal aka chief and installed the 
young Snda£ivii in the kingdom. The-e events, though not expressly related hi d »p- 
per-plates or stone Inscriptions/' iippwr to be true and agree with wind is hinted at 
by the statement of eopjier plates Llial f1 Sadasha was anointed to the throne hy hLs 
brother-m-law Ramaraja nml the other chief-ministers (of Vijavauagaia)/’ 1 
In the Tehigu poem Xarapaiirijatfaww (otherwise called lltjmaritftyttm u) meu- 
tiim is made of how RftniarSja recovered Gutti, Penugondii, Grmdikota* KandamHii 
tEnmoul), Adaveni (Adoni) and other fortresses from the chief Ekil&ka-Tiiiuua, after 
killing him, i le is also stated in the same poem to have fought with the Nizam and 
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acquired from liim Mu* territory round Akmedabad iperfaapa Ahmedaiiagnr) Thus 
the Tetiurii poem confirms what Correa has stated It nmyAheridYuv, be ace■ -jitr'it as 
a Fad that, after Lbe demise of Acliyuta, an attempt was nnide by Sulakn-Timma 
to >el his uwu nephew \TmkatSdri-CMkkariiyti on the throne,—who as inscriptions 
sav died voting (being perhaps assassinated a I I he instance of his paternal made 

Bandit 1 _and that then, SalakarTimraa attempted to usurp the throne hut was 

frustrated in his attempts by the powerful iUmarajiL mid his two brothers. Whether 
these ovriiLs happened after the death of Aehyuta or during id- lifetime, us 
Fipshtali would have ns believe* we are not in a ]x»sitioii to decide. 

Kiimaraja, on all accounts, was tile do facto ruler of the empire during Um 
rekm of SinLyiva, though lie and his I wo brothers still railed themselves mahu- 
rmnihflifaitTM and paid duo homage to the puppet king.* iUi tin raja had under his 
command a largo number of feudatories most of whom wore conneded with tho 
royal family With tl infer aid he re-established the Vijayanagam power which bad 
booomc' weak during the feeble rule of Sadfigivu 1 * predecessor Achyuta. TiraYadi- 
rajya {*.e~ Travnncorej which was ovemm % the Saluka chief Tmunnhudeva 
in the beginning of Acbyutat s rule, appears to have rebelled, Consequent K* prince 
Eamamja-Yitflinhiraja, whose full name appears in other record- as ltainaTai:i- 
TiuimardjaA ; 3 illiah«dWuAiahai l ajii, was deputed to reduce h 6 ami perhaps also to 
rule oyer it sidiequently,* A m-onl from KOvihdi (Taft jure district, ; clearly 
cribe^ this chief as a member of the Lunar race and the great gnimbi ill el AravTdu 
Bukkiu&jm This latter hud is also stated in the Teliigu poem BtllMdgucuhtmtt of 
JJosfiri Kdnemkavi/ Tin- shorter form KidinutijaA ittiialadeva-MaliSraja which 
occurs in Ids Tiravidaimarudur inscription b is, consequently, to be explained uoi as 
Villhala son of ltanmraja hut as Yitthala grandson of Kamaraja. lids suggests a 
ptisrible custom prevalent in those days, that when grandsons could not he actually 
named alter their grandfathers, they had at least that name prefix-1 1 to their proper 
nnmn in order to keep up the tmm-fumoured practice. Vittluila was a power!ul 
conqueror whose victorious “campaign conimeuced in Aiian .la&jfLiia 11 ■ 1 irevmidnim) 
in tlm south and ended at ALudugal in the north.’' w Tl is stated that he was ill charge 
of the 1 rimetich ir&|qia] li-si it 11ai 11 (Triclii ilopo 1 y) under SwMvaraya and that, an 
Liftitvr of his, in the Smith was a certain Annan BasnvaipprKayakkar 1 - and lu> agem 
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Btoappa-Nayaka , 1 Vitthalids rule in the smith was not of a temporary nature. lie 
appears to have firmly estflWidied himself tlieri% A Kerala king, 

Bfttalarira IruinavaQniar of Jelunga-nMu, wasa subordinate of VItthalu anil is 
stated to have made grants for the merit of the prince on the latter 1 !; birthday 
Drum certain other records it also appears as it this Vittliala had a son by name 
T imTnftd ^yii-y inh r^.j;v who was ruling the ILayadurirn-smia (Bellary Districti 
under king Sudanivaraya . 3 The Xandyala m&hfuriattfjaW&mra* also claim, like 
Yitthala, descent from Aravulu Bukka and figure very prominently in inscriptions*. 

50 also do tlie chiefs mentioned in the British Museum plates of Sndafivuraya and 
ethers who were connected with the Am vide family hy intermarriages. 

The uiovt ini eventing point, however, which deserves notice, appears to he the 
warm patronage which these nomonms feudatory chiefs a Horded, each in his own 
sphere, to Tulugn poets, thereby gr ally advancing the cause of Telngu literature. 
Bamardja and his brothers were themselves accomplished scholars Timnmla, the 
second brother of Uaruara.ja, wrote the Srwtiraftjonl, n commentary on Jayadeva’s 
GfUiyikimhiy and earned the name “ a Bhoja in poetry;" r He also accepted the 
dedication of tin ► exquisite Toltigu poem Fifitucftaritrtt.* The ipmealogicnl 
table at the end of this article will show that rbe Aandy&la chief Ki islmura ja t 
pal ionised Pin gali Sujnnna, that the poem vriis dedicated 

to KOuetMteinarfija and that the nephews of Ajiya-Rylnmraja, Narasarija, 
Gobhari Narasaraja and Tmmtnraia were also patrons of TeJugu literature the 
last ul them lrnving had tlie honour of even composing the poem Pararmt- 
yogivitdsamu. Srivaiahnava religion, too, received au impetus unparalleled in its 
history, since the time of the great reformer Bamanujaeliiirva. Alusani-Peddana 
and his patron the groat Knsdmnrayu led the revival of this extremely catholic 
and unifying creed. The Vai&lmava teachers Tirana]* Tata chary; l/ his grandson 

51 iigaracharya, Tu n main S rlni v:\saclin ry ri, Kamlala-Appa lacliArya, Kundd la-Bha va- 
rcteharyn, Ms son Srirnmjacharya, Kniulala-Devardjaelinrya and Ins son Appangaru 
Taj] a f >ak a -T i nt inn I a chary n/ P&rnvostu ilummadi-Varndacliarya, Parana ru-Bhnt la 
and others figure prominently as the preceptors of many of these chiefs and of the 
Tclugu poets under their patronage. Aehyutn’s Voluntary gifts nre mostly found to he 
in favour of Vaifihpava temples, In later copper-plate grants Achyutu, is significant¬ 
ly reported , 9 after his death, to have found peaceful abode in the Vuishnuva regions 


1 MV m V tilt Ert^phkd L'u3]L j 4itii-ci fur im. Tfcj twroi ia diitvd in Stki 1467, t'arfihtmv*. The rvdic v*mr 
la Ivy 11 y$flr.4. 
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(ahov*))." S&dS&ftft appears to have been a mors; earnest Vaishpava than Ms predo- 
c*^or. His British Museum plates published in Epif/raphiti Indica {Volume H , pp- 
1 to -2j register a grant of 31 villages to the Vaai dujJi va institute at 1 eruniburlui in 
which is installed an image of the famous Vahdimvn teacher Bammujadmrya. The 
prince at whose mpisst this grant was made was Kondamja son of konetnvya, brain 
other inscriptions wo loam that this Kondarajtis brother, Tunmumjn, vviis also a 
Vaishnavu and a pupil of the teacher Kniulaht-Srlrtingacharya, son m lihavaflacllirya. 
Porhaijs KondaiJaja, too, was one of the disciples of that teacher and tin- request 
he preferred to Kamaraja to bestow the grant on the institute at Ptfrunihudur, may 
have been at the instance of this VakhuaYB. preceptor, Kaiulala-Srlrangaeharya. 
E pi graphical records of Sadatfvn in the- Yhthalu temple at UtiLu^e \ ijaymsagara) 
state that Kundaraja’s brother Timnmnija was otherwise Colled b day agin - 
Timmnraju, that lie built for the merit of his father kOnetayya a mtuithtpu for the 
swinging festival and made provision for the festivals called Ea#iunHnt*'hhrtttfi'Hihii 
and NUtaufhhii, which wore evidently so named after portions ol the A ulslmaia 
scripture Xalfiywaprv b<tn dh am? Another Vaishnava feudatory of Sadahva a as 
the KuricUedu clih i Srirahgiiraju, sou of Glnilarap, who made ft gift to the 
shrine of Tinunungai-Alvar in the same temple. i * 3 Kunetayya’s son Aublmlaraja 
of the Lunar race was still another who made a grant to the same VaishnaTa 
shrine. 4 Thus Vahdmavism appears to have spread with gigantie strides among 
the riiliut! chiefs of the Tolngu country in the last days of the Yijayanagara ride, 
and even” to-day there is hardly a family of Telugu speaking Zamindars, which 

is not Srivaishnnvn by faith. 

To go hack to the' account of Kamaraja, it will be enough in this article to state 
that the Karnata copper-plate grants of the Third Vljayamigara dynasty invariably 
trace his descent to the Mouu and mention among his famous ancestor* Sou it eyi 
who took * seven forts in a single day 7 ; Fimmma, who was ‘the lord of .Aravl^i , 
F\Ak:L who ‘firmly established even the kingdom of Ssluva-Nrisimha' nind hanja 
who 'took the fort of Avail igiri from Snpada or Sapata {i,e. ^ usai Adil Shah ) ^ osl 
nririv COnsisted of sevei i thousand borse, dro vis away Kj isa|>poday a aim cap nr<. t 
the fort of Kandmiuvuli V Kumool)/ B To these military feats of llamurajas mices- 
tors may be added what Ls stated in the Xmpatnija§iimit t ^out th' ^stance 
which R&muraju*s father ltahgu I rendered to Narusami-^y aku ( at u r «> 
KjSshflatajT*) in his attempts to revive the Karaite ^i.e. A ijayann^ua, empire: 
« Kane’s war-drums," it is stated, •* were heard in the tow a of \ ljapm.' V. 

hEK destroyed the towns owned by the Nisam , his sword spht the hndn, 

of* the Golakooda warriors; and ULs prowess brought hack to ^<“h 
* „£ tin. Karnata country.” Of Earns himself we learn enough from Itaahtoh 

ind etiier Muhammadan historians. He afforded shelter to the t .deonda prune 
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Ibrahim Quth SMh against hLs mid brother Jauishid, 1 and often interfered in 
tin polities of the A1 uhainmadui! principalities of 1 lie Deccan, now favouring 
one party and now another, as best suited the iuterwL of Ids own kingdom, 
A'enkatadri, Uh brother, appears to have been the powerful Quuural that won 
lor him many a battle against the Muhammadan*.' AVe are told also that in A* D. 
105S “ Tlamaraja made an expedition to Mailspur ” against the R-u&um Catholic 
fatbefr “ who had seized all the coast from Xegapatuni to S;lil Tltom£ bat fid 
moI disturb their peace. In brief, Earnaraja placed the A ijnynnagani empire 
OJL its former basis as it used to be hi the time of ICndtnarava, Under B&muraj&Y 
regime, SadaSivS/s rule appears to have been a particularly benevolent omC The 
barbers throughout the empire were exempted from tax<s which, like others, they 
ordinarily had to pay ; and under lUm&ra/jaV commands the subordijmte chiefs exten¬ 


ded this hrxm to the barbers in their soreml estates. 1 The Xandyaki chief Tiinma- 
\ aih'va-AIahanija remitted all taxes on village owned hy tempks and Brahma nas, 
throughout the Ghariflikota-siiiaf and YavaiimLi Tirumalavyadcva-Mahamj^ ext a.- 
dod the concession to barbers in n village of Puiivirulaherimft (Xo, asi 0 f lOfM). 
The Parthiisarathisvamin temple nt Tripliranc (Madras) w m vastly improved in gaka 
1T86,1 iy a curtain Dclii u t uri X am si iigadii * i . 7 lb sj dcs tl m s -ha - f- o miu-ded with tin * 
Aruvkhi and the NaudyaJa familu-s, Sudani vuV other I'emtatories wen- ChesuiadevL, 
daughter of Devarafla*Odnyu T w1io wm rulingifte whole of the Mangalore country 
with her capital al Bhutkal, about Saka I ll>* (= A, T). tWfyf KrislmappaNaynka 
of Madum. Ivomara-TUuoiauayaniiiyari l and 1:1, sou Chiimapa-3?^iii%Ain ,.f‘ { C 
YYJi"6ti family and the EechaH,,-^^ pilHfig the X^rjunlkonda-Mina and the 
Kucher Into ta -sinm in Sakn 1476 and 1491 respectively * the Kayaks of AYbir™ and 
the Gctti-Muda Items ul TaKiimtfigahmi, 11 Aduppattu Mallappn-Xayakkitr,^ 5^^/ 


J fSS? t "tik &ta|ip3n^ jit Ti^num^ it tli ^ 

, ui’U- .. r ThOI,!Z a pufftry and to h*\t , flUemaal after * M *«dh s i* tbeth™/* m2* of 
■..■ilimM thfflf Trurkii to him ; Limit (f Telitgu Poets, p r Sgjtt 1 W 

3 Fvirra/.ft'.'t Kffipire, p, 134, 

1 Ibid. p. UHt 
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Adappattu Surappa-N Ayakkar and Adappattu KriHmama-X ayakkar, : 

Vcb v lit it j i pa-X ay a k ka r *. V y van 1 and ItanwSji^VeiVkatridndj^-a-Maliamja/ 

The memorable battle of Tftlitkuta and the causes which led to it me well 
known. The Ion ^landing. though smouldering, enmity which the Muhammadan 
principalities? over entertained for Vijayanagarm kindled into a Hama when oppor¬ 
tune! % il wus found possible [or them to enter into a coalition to uproot the Hindu 
Kaj- Itainarajii fell in that Imttle. Vijayanugaru was pitilessly ifcvastatcd by the 
victorious Muhammadan soldiers, and Tirmnala the surviving brother, is stated 
to have Homo tirin' after usurped the reins of sovereignty, ch a ng i ng his capital id 
tile same time, to iVnugooda. Thu^ must ha re com*' into existence ihr Kurnata 
or the Third Yijayaimgara dynasty" which for another half a century or more, 
sustained the semblance of Hindu rule till finally it was reduced to insignificance in 
the growing political intrigues between the European traders. Hie a ml j| time- Mkiiiu, 
and the relentless Muhammadan mutrpers of the My sore throne. Epigraphies! 
references Ui the battle of T&likuta mid subsequent history are very limited The 
only two records that mention the wont come from the Chituldmog district: Both 
ore dated in Saka 1400 (—AH). 1306) and appear to state that Kamaraja fell in the 
catiHi of the country (I-), in consequence of which " (he town \i e. Vi jay ana-am), the 
throne, the empire* the districts and all were despoiled and ruined/’ and that after- 
w aid# the pr< ispen ms T.i ruinalaraja v yade v a-11 ahiarasu restored to a certain chief, his 
jiftjhlr which Imd also evidently suffered on account of llie M uhamma dan conquest 
This Tiruma lumpy v;i i> identical with tin* brother uf l!£nmrfija and is known 
from a Ethic reco rd to have been ruling the Kochchtorlakfifta-sima in Saka 1471- 
(_ \ jy , 1 55 2 ) d min - tlie 1 if» d ime <ji" his h rot her B Amaraj a / E rid i ■ nt! y 1 ae sh <>n 1 1 1 
have step|»ed into Ids brothers place iimuedinte.Iy after the latter’s death. The latest 
, for Hndiisira available from inscriptions IsSaka 1308 ( =A.D. IS®®}* Thus take* 
us to the reum of Venkata L between whom and Sndafiva, We have to accommodate 
nt least for tft* rami ui M*m W " conseqwenMy, douhtful ft the Jhimkiir 
record which supplies the date Saka, 5508 for Sadasiva, is to he accepted as correct. 

i Sj iio of Itfu jiihI N». ICt of IliOti. 

" mL Ttvi,. w«y two chiefs of thtf mine 
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I close t his article with n genealogical table showing the relation which the 
numorous Yijayanagara suliordinatcs who flourished daring the time of Sad&shn 
bore to the family of Aravidu to which also belouged Kamarnja and his successors, 
distinguished as kings of the Third Yijuyanagam dynasty and sometimes, also, ns 
Karnnta kings. I have based this on the information supplied by the Telugu works 
noticed in Mr. Vir&aliiigam Pantulu’s “ Li ves of Telugu Poets” and on what I could 
gather from inscriptions. The main family of Aravidu itself Is not represented on 
the Table, beyond the three brothers Hama II. Tirumala 1 and VenkatAdri, 
siuce this lias been given on the Table facing p. 238 of Epigraphia Jtulica, \ ol. III. 


Krishna Sastri. 
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Chiefs of the Aravidu and other connected families who served under SadSgiva of the Second Vjjayanagara dynasty. 
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Fig. 1. Mndcm bribin' me r Liiu Uhr. Ffcrwun, 

A PERSIAN INSCRIPTION IN PESHAWAR 

CITY. 



[ X the city of Peshiwnr there is a small mosque in n hack street of l he Qissakbam 
BflzAr* It is somewhat out of the way and unfrequented. One day I happened 
to enter the enclosure, and on lonking round the unpretentious building I caught 
sight of an inscribed stone built up in a niche of the facade. Only the uppermost 
portion of it could bo read, and it waa i J&- d- Jk ShAli-juIian tlie King 

and Champion of the Faith/' The lower part of the slab, which as a whole 
measures 28* by 36*, was scarcely discernible owing to the fact of its being evenly 
plastered over with lime, and as often as l ho watt lia*l been whitewashed it had a ho 
received its due share of coating. 

It wjls clear that a good deal or cleaning was necessary before any attempt at 
dwaphcmicni canid 1*> mado. I mot Trifii sumo resistance Tram the 3tulla who said 
thal the result of my work might injuriously affect his interests, but I succeeded m 
talking him out of * his fears. He yielded, and allowed me to prepare an impression 

which could he read and understood. 


2 E 
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The stone is in fair condition, but the left hand side ’which, as stated above, was 
exposed and stuck out of the masonry when first found, is not quite as smooth as the 
right hand side, which was covered. Also the upper left hnnd corner is cracked, but 
the broken portion contains only one loiter, the o n| Ihe word jUo 

The w riling is carved in the surface of the slab and not raised as it usually is 
iu iluhaminadan inscriptions. The characters are of the timid* It q type and neatly 
cut. The language is metrical Persian with the exception of tile last two lines in 
which prose is employe L 

Teal. 

tc ituhlh lL2 


utjjj 


j/ 

dlj -f j.hl jdL* aT 

+ 1 - 

ijljT lih i -■■ Ui-ti 


jA.j£±i 


^ jr 1 l Jjfli jf if Ai+r? 
wida. 1 ]^ Jo^Uf 

f}H V ^X> r 


ijjji ^h| J ^yLads^Jjfl .J 

* k^-jh yjLJf ^a*A'* ^^jr' ^ J-M 


Translation. 

SMh-jaMn the Xing and Champion of the Pail li. Praise be to God through 
whose (i race buildings of great charity were founded by that friend of \ he gene¬ 
rous 'Abdu-l-Latif, whose like the world 1 has seldom produced. He built a bridge 
in Peshawar. Oh God, as long a* the world endures, may II remain. For the date of 
its completion the mathematician said j—‘M ay this charitable work ever endure and 
prosper.' 

In tin; reign of His Majesty, the shadow of Gtnl, the second Lord of the happy 
t 1 on junction, and (in) the days of the rule of Nawab Lashkat Xlmn, imdrr the 
manugemnnt of the slave of the God of love, Baud, the son of Abu Alubninnuid 
<£nraishi ii received tin: blessing of completion.” 

The date which is contained In the chronogram Flair-i-jitri bud (Had according to 
the Abjad computation, works out to be 11)30 A H. (=1G20 A.D.), being the third 
year of ShahjdhanV reign. 

How thte inscribed slab foimd its way into the obscure mosque is explained hv 
Hie Mulla, who says that, it was acquired from the ruins of a bridge over the Bara 
stream on the Grand Trunk Hoad about three miles cast of Peshawar city, and fixed 
up in its present position by his grandfather who built the mosque about*fifty years 

ago. It, may he assumed that these are the remains or the bridge whose construc¬ 
tion is recorded in the inscription. 

Besides the name of ShHi-jahftn, the inscription records the names of three 
personages, Lushkar Khan, the Mitghrd Governor of the time, 'Abdu-l-I at if the 
founder of tin. brideo. and Baud the arointed. It may he noted that the iiLue of 
Laghkar Bma oecopies thejplaeoof honour iajtho epigraph, being engraved 

* ZaL* motliift of dnrsi ’ ef. 


Ill] 1U6- 
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diately below that of the Kins, beyond and above I lie other two names. That the 
hitter urn no longer traceable, t> not strange. Tile reign of Slifili-jaliaii a> a whole is 
doaotibod by Wheeler 1 as ** obscure, 11 and f Abdud*Latlf mul Band the andiiteet 
natural ty enough share in I his obscurity, The construction of bridges, temples, wells 
and inns from motives of charity 1ms been common in tin' East ut alt periods, ami 
such struct ures were most needed along 1 the Royal Bond nf Shor Sjjah of winch 
Peshawar was the terminus. The building of a bridge over the Bara would be no 
extraordinary thing, and it is ao w<aider, therefore, that both the founder and the 
builder <1 tins particular one are now forgotten. 

But the same cannot he said of Loshkar Khan. He is locally known as the 
successor nf Ahthabat Kh an and the predecessor of *Ali Mania a Khan, both fatuous 
governors whose memory has boon imnio rtalisod by their public buildings in various 
places,- Lashkar Khan cannot boast of \ similar claim to fame, but his name I s 
mentioned In a list nf officials in the Shflth-jnh^u Natnah, by Muhammad Salih 
Lahurb in which ho is stated to have been n Faitj hazard or ceummuder of five 
thousand soldiers, IIis name is not, so far as I am aware, associated with any local 
monument. 

WASi-tni-Disr, 


PoatauripL —Mr. W. Irvine has favoured me with tin* following note 
The contains the lives of three Lasfekar Kbit us : - 

Ut. Lnshkar Khan. Muhammad Husain Khurasan! (ojj. ciL HI, 161), 

Eo diixl in A.IT, 0S2 ( A,I). 157 4) and h tlms too early to be the man wanted. 
His death took place in Bengal and ho does not seem to liave had anything to do w ith 


Kabul, (be Punjab h .r Kashmir. 

2nd La-dikar Khan, Alm-l-JJitsaa Mashhad! (op.eit. III, 103 h 

After Jahangir's accession i A. 1). 1605) he was made Lashkar Khan a([ d acted 
a long time ns Hi wan and Rakish! of Kabul Recalled to court he was sent to 
subdue the Afghans in the passes. When Jahangir started for Ills first visit to 
Kashmir, Lashkar Khan was put in charge of Delhi, Appointed to serve under 
Prince Farwez and Mabubut Khan in pursuit of Prince Khurram (Shah-johnn) he 
reached BurhUnpur and was taken prisoner hv Malik *Anbnr and soul to Haidatabad. 
Released mi SUah-jakaiPs accession, Lnshkar Khun received ten lak Us ol rupees and 
was promoted to be Paitj&a&trt. Appointed (<> Kabul in place ol Khwaja Aba-1-Hasan 
TurbafE, he ropolled an attack of Na/ar Muhammad Khan of Ralkb in A.TL 
11)S8. II 13 wns remove\l i 11 the 1 tli year of Shall-j j 1 1 nni. he. la*hveen 1 st Jaui2du -\ 1i - 

t lrnui 1<’ loA.lk mul 30th Jikmadu-l-airtfvl 1041 A,El, Tn the nth year of Sjiah-jahau, 
le, between 1st Jamadn-tli-tham 10U A.E and 30th JamAdu-l-invwal 1042 A.EL, 
he succeeded Mahnbat Khfm as governor of Delhi. He resigned his office and retired 
in the (Uh year of Shah^jaliiiLi, i.c. between 1st JamadieUi-than! 1042 A,H. iindeOth 
Jamailu-l-uwwal 1043 A.H, 

After jior forming the Hajj, he proceeded to his home Mashhad in Persia, bought 
property them, became one of the lloor-Bweepers at Ike shrine and died th em. _ 


1 Sh'-’f? kiiturtf (if /.■"On, p. Intt. 

- A brings over rliu t\w i r Sur ^ lb InjttfiS'H and Fediiwar 

Sblli-jiihiUi in A, It. Kr5t. Cf. IW&, u-O/flinrirltj. p, 


built Ivy 'AD Munlfin Jt^.ii* in tliB rflipn ot 

2 e 2 
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3rd. Lasljkar Khan, known as Jan-NiUjar Khan. (op. cit. HI, 1GS). 

His name was Yadgar Beg, son of Zabardast Khan, a trooper in the bodyguard 
of Shah-jahan, while a prince. In the 19th year of Shah-jahan he was made a com¬ 
mander of 1,000, 200 horse and appointed Duroghah of maeebearers. He was pro¬ 
moted by 500 in the same year and made Jan Nithar Khan. 

On S]iali Safi’s death (1642 A. D.) Jan Nitliar Khan was sent by Shah-jahan 
to congratulate Shah ‘Abbas II and to make excuses for ‘All Manian Khan. Jan 
XitJjar Khan returned to India in the end of the 21st year of Sbah-jahan’s reign 
(1648 A. D.) lie was created a commander of 2,000 and 700 horse and to be 
Master of the Horse. In the 23rd year he became Mir Tuzak (Chamberlain), in 
the 24th year Second Bakbshi and in the 25th year (circa A. D. 1052) was promoted 
and made Lashkar Khan. In the 20th year be was again promoted and appointed 
Bakbshi of Prince Dara Shukoh, then leading a campaign against Qandaliar. In 
the 27th year he was recalled from Multan and made Second Bakbshi again vice Ira- 
dat Khiin. In the 29th year he was suspected of embezzlement, removed and re¬ 
duced, but subsequently sent against the rebels near Hisar (Firuzah and Bikaner). 
In the 31st year of SbSk-jahiiu’s reign on the death of ‘All Martian Khan, ho was 
made ubahdir of Kashmir and promoted. He submitted to ‘Alamgir, was promoted 
and sent to govern Multan. In the 3rd year of ‘Alamgir, he replaced Quhad Khan 
at Thattii and was subsequently sent to Bihar. 1 In the 11th year of ‘Alamgir he was 
removed from Bihar and appointed to Multan vice Tahir Khan. In the 13th year 
of 'Alamgir ho was recalled to Court, made First Bakbshi vice Danishmand Khan dc- 
oeased, and promoted to 5,000 (3,000) ho.se. He died iu the end of the same year. 

Mr. Irvine points out that the Nawib mentioned iu the inscription must he the 
second Lajhkar Khan who at that time was Governor of Kabul.--[Ed.] 
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I Hast nit ions of ancient buildings in 
Kashmir. 


II. II. Cole, Lieutenant, R.E., 
Superintendent, Archeolo¬ 
gical Survey, North-W est- 
ern Province*. 


W. II. Allen k Co., 
13, W aterloo Place, 

London, S.W., 1809. 


Report in connection with operations Lieutenant II. II. Cole 
in the N.-W. Provinces and the 
Punjab, etc., for 1809-70. 


Four report* made during the years A. Cunningham, Director- 
1802-03-04-65' Volume L (C. S.) General, Archeological Sur¬ 
vey of India. 


1*70. 


Government 
Branch Pres*, 

1571. 


Central 

Simla, 


Four reports made during the Ditto 

rears 1 $62-63-04-05, Volume II. 

(C. S.) 

RejKirt for the year IS 71-72, Ditto 

Volume III. (C. S.) 


Ditto. 


Superintendent, Govern¬ 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 


1573. 


Illustrations of buildings near II. II. Cole, Lieutenant, R.E., 
Muttra and Agra, showing the late Superintendent, 

mixed Hindu-Muhomedan style Archeological Survey, 

of Upper India. North-Western Provinces. 

“Tree and Serpent Worship" James Fergnaaon, D.C.L., 
from the sculptures of the F.R.S. 

Buddhist Topes at Snnchi and 
Amaravati. 

Report for the year 1871-72, J D. Beglar and A. C. L. 
Ihdhi and Agra, Volume IV. Carlleyle, Assistants, Ar- 

(C. $.) elneojoguial Survey of Indio. 


W. II. Allen & Co., 
13, Waterloo Tlace, 
Loudon, S. W., 1873. 


Ditto. 


Superintendent, 
menl Printing, 
1S74. 


Govern- 

Calcutta, 


» Tit© continued serir* of reports hr A. Cunningham (Director-General of the Archeological Survey of India) which 

extend over the venrs 1862-188* inclusivu. are marked (C. S. jin this list. 

The reports'of the Sew Imperial S*ri«, which began in 187 i and arc still m progress, are manced («. 1. 
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TStto nf 

Niffli# null i.iHtflinl, i&IgMtiim 
&I o,(i tli or. 

kihJ date el' 

g.atliliiKitLiJii r 

INDIA *-,OuffL 


| 

Ropuri of 1 In- ilmi veasdii'n [a|«crn- 
Byn* iu tbf Holguin ami kafudgi 
distent*. i N. L S.) 

d ^ Itnrgess, A ivh tea logical 

Surveyor and Reporter to 
Govern ment. 

^ ■ lb Allen ^ Cu., 

1 ■ l, tV jitt-rli (i i Pliu ( k r 

London^ S.VVY, IS7 I. 

Hit 1 Amiijuitir rt ..f Oriso-a, Volume 
1, 

HfijendmlAla IJ itn 

Wy man & Co., Calcutta,. 
1S70, 

Boport fi,i- tbo tcki r 1872-7 3, 

Vfiloin* V* (0. S.) 

-V CuiiiLingliuin, DirertH- 
1 ivuei’j.1. Andimolugii'ul Sim 
vey iif im] in 

Siijeriutendentj, Govern- 
mr-uf Print Lug Calcutta, 
l>7o. 

Hojpoft oil t Ij«; untilfUrtles ,,f 
KIL[]Lill IVjl ij ; 1 3LI L KlU'Jlfj. [H'm I. S.) 

J Jlur^n^, Archeological 

Surveyor uud Reporter tr> 

Gov cm meat, Wwtein India. 

w r . £1. Allen k Co.. 

1 .Vj \\ literleo I'lsiee 
Loudon, S.W., lS7t>, 

Cornu* Lnfori|>U-'tiunri lndu-amui.. 
Volume I, Inscriptions i.f W.kiK 

A, C.'imri iuglmm, Pi j ecto t- 
(i eu.exu|, An hmulogicnl Sur¬ 
vey of 1 iulia. 

Superiiitendeti 1 , Govern- 
merit Ibintinp, Calcutta, 
IS 7 7. 

The Book TejnylepL ,,f Klitn* nr 
Vend. 

Jr 

1877, 

liefniH oo the iintb|iutiiN in tile 
Biilur mid Aurangabad |HgLnotn + 

(N. L BO 

»l. Purge**, ArdjffioJopieal 
Surveyor imd IL-porkr 
ti' Guvemmenr, Western 
India. 

D- Allen it Co., 
Li t Waterloo Hace, 
I.i indnu, S.W, f ] S7 

f?-'[inr| -,r a tuUT in Eiitffcum ftaj« 

imtirnci I ei 1^71-7^ ; und 

Volume V|. (C. 8.) 

V I , L Cud ley le, Assistant, 
An lncologiml Survey. 

Superintendent, Goveru- 
merit Print ing, Calcutta, 
1S78. 

>f a tour in Bimdi-tkii»iiJ 
sun] Alulwti, l'?U7!» - and in the 
Central Province*, 1 ^7.3-7+, 

Volume VII. (C. S.) 

J- D. 1kg Ur, Asirisdaut, 
Srrh^ilogical Survey 

Ditto. 

Report of a lour through the 
Itongnl Pmvimcs of Patti*, 
G»y*» Alwgir, and IJhngulpur ; 

TIl" fill 11 til | JWpuriii^ M : 11.1 < J L11 El I. 

SinghMim% mid Itirhhum, (W 
kum. Btuugmij, Hard Trim and 
U'*»1ili in ISTI-TX, V D |r„u. 

vifl (C. S., 

Ditto . 

Dittbu 

1 .i 1 [ SiDutflt , mot otiE Chimese 
biKptiiiatix Uom the Rnmtmv 
l J re*!t]viniv and purl* of lb". 
Milling h-ri-Yncv arid yi mfriir, 
atrmip^l and captained. 

I' F* I’lisit. Bom Lay Civil 

® er V'A “ d , J ' W«, 

VI fstfni InJta, 

G. K, Eyre and W. 
Siwitiawomle, London 
IST.H. 

Ihc- Sfnpo of JHiarlmt ; a UndclWl 
uunmmeiif omamint d with mi . 
iuctfuim rteulptor®, ilhiitrativu 

of Hi hid bi-t Impend and InVton 

in tlji? third renin jy H, {\ 

'V ’ 'iitnuiglianfl, Dhecb'r- 
ibgiml Snr. 

Tey r.f India, 

W. [j. Alien Sc Co,, 
Id, Waterloo Plure^ 
London, SAV., 1 S 71 
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THlfl nf W'. rli. 

Xuhll' aljrl ..ilirial <Ii - i lt-i t ami 
of rujtLnr, 

l J n?=» F iii.i .3 iJjHc uE 
pahUvmtiuru 

Impu— -ouid* 



H '[>ort i»T tours in. <!.'■■ tiLitkl Dcab 
ori'! Gunikhpnt in and 

IS75-7 «, Volume XII. (C\ S.) 

A, 0, L. Car Hoyle, 1st Asshs* 
taut r Arciin_'u|o^]r;<l Survey, 

Sui'cr internlent, t i over n- 

meat PHutim: CaLmltu, 
1879* 

Report of a tour ml Ike Central 
Jlfovidoes in 197 V ami 

1 S74-Tr» t Vnteme IX. (C* £.) 

A. ViiiHjijL^liain, Direeloi'- 
Gcnera], Arehamlogiral 

Survey of India. 

Ditto* 

Itepurl id lour* in Rundo Ik hand 
ami Malwu in 1ST i-75 and 
1ST H-77, Volume, X. £C* S.) 

Ditto 

Ditto, ISSO, 

Hepoi-t of tutnr* tu tin;' Gan^tio 
PumneiiH from Btiduon to Bihar 
m lS7o-(i5 cunt 1877*71% Volume 
XL (0. 8.) 

Ditto * 

Ditto. 

K ,'jiorfi on Llie Am itfvati lope and 
ex^avatiriiiM on it* site in 1ST 7. 

R. SnwdJ, Malraa Civil 
Service* 

G. E. Eyre and W. 
S|iot ( iimnudu, London, 

isso, 

The Antiquities of OH wiu. 

Volume 11* 

Rfij end rail In Mitr.i * 

W, Newman & Co., 
Calcutta, 1(5*0. 

The Cave Temples of India 

J. Fergus* m and J . Burgas 

W. IF Yllcu ic Co., 

1 ft, A% m rx-i'Din Place, 
L union, S.M , f ISbG.. 

First Report of ttai Curator of 
Ancient Mono meats in India 
for Hie rear 18S1-SL 

IF 11. Cole, Curator of 
Ancient Monuments in 
India. 

Government Central 

Rmniih Pries**, Simla, 
1*$2. 

Report nf toutH iti the Sdtttii- 
Hintem Province* in lS74-77> 
ami l ^7 3-70, V,dum- XI IF 
{C* S.) 

J. I). IF'ijlitr, Assistant, 
Arc lueologi I’tti S nrve r. 

S 111 hti a to i id ' ■ n r r i 1 Overa- 
meat Printing, Calcutta, 

Report of a hour iu 1 ho Punjab in 
1STS-7W, Volume XI V, (IF S*) 

A. Cunningham, Diirevlor- 
f i t ’derm 1, Arc tuualogm 1 

Survey nf India. 

nit to. 

Rcjmrt of a tour in Bihar and 
Rffugul in lS7tf-9fl fraua Fat m* 
to Sanargftbfi, Veteran X V. 

tc< aj 

DitU - 

Ditto. 

List* of AnTl'iimrEan Remains In 
the Presidency of Madr-p*. 
(N. 1. S.) 

R* Sow ill, Madras Civil 
Service 

Government Pre*% Mad* 
■ms, JSbL 

pnjliaajnuty reports by Curator, 

Anciaul Monuments io India* 

11* H. Cole, Corator of An¬ 
cient Monuments in ludm 

Government Central 

Hruiudj Prefta, Simla, 
KSM to HsJ 

(it) Madras TV^idency— 



The Seven Pagodas * 

Ditto , 

Dilio, 
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Ytrlur . 

IT. 11. Cole, Curator of An- 
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cient Monument* in India, 

Ditto * , * 
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1SS1 In US3. 

Ditto. 

SriTJing^in * 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Madura * , 

Ditto 

Ditto, 

Tunjore * 

Ditto * 
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Kombakonani „ 

Ditto * 

Ditto. 

ClitlliLinlxLram , 

Ditto # 

Ditto, 

Conjevcram . 

Ditto 

- * ■* 

Ditto* 

Bijatiag&r . 

Ditto , 

Ditto, 
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Aliriteduhad ..... 

Ditto * 

Ditto. 

Ptona. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 

Karli 

w ■ * 

Ditto * 

Ditto. 

Ambiirn&fh , 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Tib'pliant a * 

Dit to 

Ditto. 

(f) Bijiipur . 

Ditto . 

Ditto. 
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Mount Abu 

* * » 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Ajmir . 

Ditto * t 

Ditto, 

Jaipur * % 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

tJlitar 

Ditto - . . 

Ditto. 

'.f) If. El* Ibe Jvizatli , (i TenjitirV' _ 
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K.a|L>trrgnn , 

Ditto 

* * 

Ditto* 
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(M«mriramimn on A lament Monu¬ 
ments in Eueafsai, with u descrip¬ 
tion ts f the explorations under- 
tuk^-aii from the 4th February to 
the im April 1&33, and sugges¬ 
tion* for the disposal of the 
ecidptunaa.J 

IT. IT, Colt, Curator of An¬ 
cient Monument* in India. 

Government Centra] 

Branch Press. Simla* 
1SS1 to 18B3. 

Second Report of the Curator of 
Aui'ient Vfuniiment^ in India fro 1 
(lie tear D;82-Sri- 

Ditto 

S u] flrinte ndm it, G nve rn - 
meid Printing, Calcutta, 
J SS3, 

Report on the Buddhist Cave 
Temple? ami their mserlpt in its. 

fS. L S.) 

d + Burges*, Areh&otogica' 

Surveyor and Reporter tc 
Government For Western anc 
Southern India 

Balflintyne, Hanson fc Co** 
Edinburgh nud London, 

I 883. 

Report* trf tours in North and 
Smith Bihar in 1SS0-S1, Volume 

XVI l< s. 

A. Cunningham, Director- 
General, Arch illogical Sur¬ 
vey of India, mid H- B, W 
Giurtok, Assistant A mint* do- 
gical Survey. 

Superintendent, Govern- 
m e nt Pri i it In o. Ca ] c atta, 

1 1383 

Preservation of National Monu¬ 
ments—Fortress Gwidior. 

J ■ Jh Keith. Superintending 
Monumental Preservation. " 

Ditto. 

Catalogue and Hand-Book of the 
Ai'i'ltaiolo^ii’ul CeUeotiims in the 
Indian Muwenni. Part —j\-si i-ka. 

U rid Indo-Sevlhian * lallerit^. 

.1. Anderson, Superintendent, 
Indian Museum 

Ditto. 

Ditto ditto. Part II — 

Gupta and [nseriptiou Icileries. 

Ditto * , , 

Ditto* 

Report nf a tour in Uontfspur 
difltriot in ISI5-76 mid LS76-77, 
Volume XVIII, (0* S,| 

A. (\ fj Curllevle, [si A**i sl¬ 
ant, Archaotogkal Survey. 

Ditto* 

Report on the Elura cave temple* 
rind the other Iteahmauical and 
Jaina caves in Western India, 

[W, 1. s.) 

J ■ Bu rgess, Arab sdo 1 ug leal 

Surveyor and Reporter to 
Government For Western 
and S out hem India. 

BalUutyne, IFanson & 
Co , Edinburgh anil 
London, 3 Sky. 

Report of a tour In the Central 
pro vim-e? and Rower f 7 Lingerie 

Deal* in |ljS 1-33, Volume XVII. 

id s.) 

A. Ciitiningbum, Dink-lor- 
Genera], A re Luhi logical 

Survey of India, 

Super!Dteml-mk Go vern- 
meiif Printing, Calcutta, 
1834. 

Id sis of Inscription* uml Sketch 
df the Dviunities of Southern 
India, (K, 1+ S.j 

R. Sewell, Madras Civil 

Sendee. 

Government Prps** 

Madras, 1.HS1, 
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Tim i 1 — wutih 




pTosorra+ifin of National M"nu- 
nn-nts, India. 

II. IT. Cote, Curator nf An¬ 
cient Monumentl in India 

Pteles pro inured eh Paris, 

ISfrMfi 

(</j Aprrt nd - 

Ditto 

* 

Ditto, 

'//; Golden temple at Amritsar, 
Pen jab. 

Ditto 

* « 

Ditto. 

{c) Delhi . _ . 

Ditto 

# 

Ditto. 

■ d) G mw-Buddhist sculptures 

from YusuImL 

Ditto 

* 

Ditto. 

(f j Great temple to Sira and hh 
rouwxt at Madura. 

Ditto 

' 

Ditto, 

f/) Mcywar . 

Ditto 

. 

Ditto, 

Buildings of the Punjab 

Ditto 

*■ * 

Ditto, 

(A) Great Buddhist Top? at 

Snnehi. 

Ditto 

■ 

Ditto* 

( t i Tom h of Jahangir at Shah data 
near Lahore. 

Ditto 

* 

Ditto 

( j) The tetnplofl at Tiiehinoptdy 

Ditto 

* 

Ditto, 

Third Ttefutt of the Curator of 
Ancient Monuments in India 
for the year 1SS d-84. 

Ditto 


Superintendent, Govern- 
mont Printing, Calcutta, 

1885* 

Report of ;t tu-ur through Hi liar, 
C antral Lid in. Peshawar, anil 
Tmmfsfiu, daring lfiSi-b^ Vol, 
XIX. (0. S.) 

IT. B. IV. Garrick, Assistant, 
Arcbroologicul Survey, 

Ditto. 

Report of a tour in Eastern JLaj- 
putana in Vol. XX. 

tC. S.) 

A. Oatmlnghani, Director- 
General, Atuhsologieal 

Survey of India, 

Ditto* 

Report? nf a tour in Band elk hand 
.+nd Ihwa, in 1SSJ- V 4- and of ft 
four in Bewa, Bundelkhaml, 
Mntwa, and 11wadi or in lSfH-S5> 
Vol. X XI. (C. S.) 

Ditto 

* ■ 

Ditto, 

neport of tours in Gorakhpur, 
Sanin, and Gliazipur in IH7?-7 X - 
7V and Vol. \XIJ. iC. S«1 

A. C. I*. Carlteyje, 1st Assis¬ 
tant. Arc hjEologicfl | tjiirvey. 

Ditto. 

itepirt nf u tour in the Punjab 
am! Kfliputena in 188^i \ t ,l 

xxni. fc. so 

H- B, W. Gurnet, Assistant 
Amhsologieal Survey, 

Ditto, 1887. 

— 
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Title of uvrJs, 

Name helJ uncial ilerijfiutinii 
af an claw. 

Press, dud Jute o£ 
pn 1» Umtiuii. 

LSBIA— rta tit. 



General Indrit u> the Itrports of 
the Aicbenlogkal Survey of 
India, VoU. I-XXIIL (C.‘8t) 

V, A, Smith, Indian Ciul 
Sewics* 

S u ] ie r I [i ten dent, G i jvgru - 
nwnr Printing, Calcutta, 
1SS7. 

The Buddhist stupas of Amarayati 
and Jajrgav; iipeLii in the Krishna 
District, Madras Presidency, 
with translations* ol the Asotn 

Iuscrip l ]■ n ts at. J itu gm la and 

Dhanli. :.N, I, S.) 

J. Burgess, Dirge tor-Go net al, 
ActhaxjJogiouI Survey of 
India,and 0, Bidder, Ph,Ll, 
LL D., CJ i:. etc. 

Bat Lint yue, Hanlon X. 
Co., Edinburgh and 
London, tN57. 

List i s; nf photographs; of Ancient 
Building# ami Antiquities. 


Superintendent, Govern¬ 
ment J Vi nt 3 ml;, Calcutta, 
18S7. 

C oi pus last' ri ptioi i tun I m3 Icarnm, 
\ ill. 111. (Gupta Inscriptions.) 

J T F, Fleet 

SuperititeiuLht Govern¬ 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 

1S8S. 

The Shanji Architecture of J a un- 
pur. [N* I. S.) 

A. Fiihnr, Arehroologieal 
Survey, North-Webern 

Provinces and Ondli, and 
F. NV. Smith, ArehitevturaJ 
Assistant, 

Ditto, ISSfl. 

Jot putt* Portfolio of Architectural 
Details ; Paits I—X. 

Colonel S. S. Jacob, C.I.E, . 

Gitg^ k Sons, London, 
ls&y-HS. 

South Indian Inscriptions ( \ul. 1 jj, 
{N. L S.) 

E. llullzsvli, Government 
Epigraph ist. 

Government Press, 

-Madras, 

List of photographic negatives of 
Ancient Buildings and Anti’ 1 
i.[tiities ii the Imperial Museum, 
Calcutta, 

J. Wotnl-Mftftm and /„ D 

Beglnr 

mu. 

South Indian Inscriptions tVol. llj 

N. I- SO 

E H altzseh, G o v emmenf 

Epigiaphist 

Government Piess, 

Madras, iMG-WiL 

The M"iiumeiital Antiquities and 
Inscriptions in the North- 

Wcsteru Provinces at id Oudb. 
(N. L Sd 

A. Fiihrer, Arch :eo logical 
Survey, Nort h-Wes-teia 

Province?; and Gudh. 

Government Press, 

-V ort h -TV hsteni Provin¬ 
ce and Omlh, IMG. 

Epigrft['hLi Indica of tlie Archieo- 
logical Surrey of India. [Vnl, I) 

(N. t S.) 

J. Burgess, late Direotor- 
G en era!, Arc lia o 1 o gi cal 

Surveyof India. 

S it j iei i men dour. Govern¬ 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1^2, 

Mahalxjdhi or the Great Buddhist 
Temple under the Bod hi tree, 
at Buddha Gaya, 

A. Cunningham, late Direc* 
tor-Genmai. A reh wo logical 
Survey of India. 

W, hL Allen k Co., 13, 
W aLcirloo Place, London, 

s, \\% i 

Epigraph in 1 adieu of the Archieo- 
hihieal Surscv of India. (Vul, 11), 
{N- I S.) 

I, Burnet's, Eatc Dirvcfor- 
G encml, A t c lua, -logical 

Survey of India. 

S n] u ■ lint rodent, G»►vorn- 
imnt [“rinting. Calcutta, 
1S94, 
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Title £>f WOTk, 

Kamo and uftiviai ilF.iLirnMiun 
of nHb or. 

I'rvia, a fi ij (tote of 
pub Ration. 

In dm— e&ntfd. 

• 


Notes on t he Antiquity, Ethno¬ 
graphy. and. History of Las lb,-] a 
and Mekran* 

T. H, Hnldich, Superinten¬ 
dent, Survey of India, 

S upe ri ntenden t, t! overt** 
ment Printing. Cal¬ 

cutta 1SP(, 

South Indian Buddhist Antiqui¬ 
ties. Jf.LS.) 

A. Rs* f Superintendent, 
Art-hveobgical Survey, 

Madias. 

Government Prc$*, 

JUiutm, IS 1 !^. 

List of Architectural and Arcbceo- 
logical in Coorg 

t-Ns X. S.J 

Ditto 

Ditto* t 

List of photographic negatives 
belonging to the India Office* 

**«« 

Ditto, *; 

Bnwer Manuscripts. JJ. J S,’ 

A. K'l-mfe, Principal, Cal¬ 
cutta -Madijiasnh, 

Superiii ten do n t, (1 uvem- 

ii lent Printing, Cal- 
cutU. lMbi-97, 

The Meglml Architecture of 
Fathpur-Sikri, Parts l— IV, 

(N. I. SSI 

E Smith, A rv biological! Sur* 
vfly, Nurth~Wqgfcrn Pr« H 

vinee* and Oudh. 

duvennnent Press, 

N ortb-W os lorn Pro¬ 
vinces and Oydli, 

1 sh-t-s#b. 

On the Muhammadan Arebitflu- 
tnTp in Gujmt, (N. I. S. 

J. Burge*.-, tala Director- 
General, Aruban dugical 

Survey of India. 

Lyre lx Spottistvoode, 
London, I S90, 

Chalukyau Architecture, including: 
examples from the BaHari 
District Madras Presidency. 
[N. L S.) 

A. Res, Superintendent, 

ArehodOlugicaJ Survey, 

Madras, 

Government Pres*, 

Madras, ISflti. 

List of Antiquarian Remain* in 
the Central Provinces and 

Renir. fN, I. S.J 

II. L'nus^i ib, Superintendent 
ri'lutnlogEi’al Survey 

Bombay, ** 

S upuri ij te niloji 1 1 C q yp-rn - 
iiiint Printing, Cal¬ 
cutta, 3 HU7. 

Monumental Remain* of the 
Dutch East India Company 
in the Presidency of Madras. 
fN- L S.] 

A. Rea, Superintendent^ 

Amluaobgiesd Survey. 

Mad riLB, 

Government Press, 

Madras, 1*97 

Revised lints of Antiquarian Ro- 
nuitie in ihe Bombay Presi¬ 
dency, N, 1. S.) 

H. CmiKCjis, SujujrintoMilBiit. 
Arabradogieal Survey, 

BuEnbiiy, 

Government Central 

IVess, Bo mbay, 1 - 

Sonth Indian Inscriptions [Volume 
III, Part 1 1 . iN.I.H.) 

E Iluitjsscbj Gorermnciit 

L pi graphic. 

Government Pr.-Ru 

Madras, 1S0LF* 

A list of photographic negatives 
of Indian Antiquities in the 
collection of the Indian Museum 
with wldcli is incos L |>o rated iJm 
list 'if jdntilar negative in the 
fm,S'-.siiin .if rL- Ci.lh. 0'f 

Dr. r. Rlocli, lat Asshlaiit 
Snpimntendeqt, Indw, 

Museum, 

Superintendent, Govem- 
tnenl Printing, Cal¬ 
cutta, 19 MU. 

List, of Antiquarian Remains in 
Hie 1! ighru ss the N r imm J s 

ter ril ones, fN\ t, S.l 

11 . Con^-iiB, Superintendent, 
ArclMoI&ginal Survey, 

Bombay. J1 

Ditto. 
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To Ip e>f wurk. 

Hftme nJid cffiriiil >#i grwtitui 
tif nuithof* 

Pres*, And date 
puhErmuiiL 

India— ton ttL 



Tbr Muhammadan Architecture of 
Ahmedubad, Part 1 N+ 1. 5. 

J- Burgoes, late Director- 
General, Arehusnlogiral 

Survey uf In din. 

Eyre k Sjiottiswoode, 
bcindOD, 1000, 

Report on results of explorations 
in the Natw3 Tarui, Part L 
|N.U.) 

The Jaiofk Stupa and some other 
Antiquities u£ Mathura . N- T. 

so 

P. C. Mukherjitj lately em¬ 
ployed on Arch foul n gieal 
expluTiitiiins under the 

Government of the X>>rih- 
Wreataifti Primness and 
Oudli. 

V . A. Smith, Indian Civil 
Service, 

Superintendent. Govern¬ 
ment Printing, Cal¬ 
cutta, 100). 

Government Press, 

i 'lilted Province, 1001. 

Moghul Colour Dceoralion »f Apr*, 
Part I. (H. I- S.) 

E, S mi th, . \ rchm< > I o gical 

Survey nr, North-Western 

Provinces and Oudh. 

Ditto, 

The Architectural Antiquities of 
Northern (tojrat> N. I. S,) 

Th' M ahiirmnadaii Arch itec tore of 
Ahmedahad, Part II, with 

Muslim and Hindu Remain a in 
the vicinity. ''H. I- 

J, Burgesy, late Directnr- 
f Jeneral, A rchtoo logical 

Survey of India, and H- 
Couscoh, Superintendent, 

A rrlitTH> lop^ii 1 :il Survey, 

Western Indio. 

J. Burgess, late Director- 
Genenal of the Arclnoulogi¬ 
cal Survey of India. 

Eyre k Spottiawoode, 
London, 1903* 

Ditto, 1005. 

Portfolio o£ illustration o£ Sind 
Tiles. 

11. Ci mso as, Supcr in to nd' 1 n t , 
Arrhtei'i logical Survey u£ 
India, Western Circle, 

W* Griggs k Sons, 
Limited, 1000 

Annual Ref Nirt £ tllc :Dirpcto . r “ 

General of Aiobfflol"gy i" fll dia 
for the yirtir lOOil-OS, Parts I 
and II- 

J. IT. Marshall, Direct lit- 
Genorat of Arcbseology 
in India, 

Superintendent, Gov¬ 
ernment Printing, 

Calcutta, 1004. 

Ditto for the year 1003-04, 
Farts 1 and 11. 

Ditto , ■ • 

Ditto, 1005-06, 

Ditto fur the year 11104-05, 
Parti. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1900. 

Ditto for the yt^r 10EtJ4)5, 
Part II- 

Ditto 

Ditto, lftOS. 

Ditto for the year 1005*06, 

Part 1. 

Ditto . 

Ditto, 1907, 

Ditto for the year 1005-00, 
Part II 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1008. 

Ditto fur the yeur 1000-07, 
Part 1- 

Ditto . - * 

S nperi i hen dent, G o v- 

nmment Central Branch 
Press, Simla, 

1908. 
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ABOHJEOLOCJLAl KEPOET> 


Ht!g tit irdrk. 

NftlEe and official ilcn)gn*ti(S0 
of author 

fret*, and dntc ill 
pidditntion. 

Isdia— tonc/fL 



Annual Report fur the Director- 
General nf ArcluEologv in India 
for the year 1900-07, Tart 11. 

[J. H. IMli r»lL£i 11, Director- 

General of Alchdolo^y in 

JndiiiL 

Su^-rin tend hi, Gov- 

■ rriment Print in;; Cal¬ 
cutta, 100ft. 

Ditto For the rent 1907-0S, 
Part> 1 anil II, 

m # ■ 

Ditto. 

Ditto i For the year 1098-09, 
Paris 1 and LL 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Mi lilt is— 



Note* on the Amar&vati Stupa 

-T. Buries?:, Government 

Archaolepicul Surveyor for 
’Western and Southern 

India. 

Government Press, 

Madras, l SSi. 

Notes and Inscriptions from Tem¬ 
ple* it) the Madura District, 
Toi IV, 

Ditto 

Ditto, I8S:V-86. 

Tamil and Sanskrit Inscription*; 
with MJiae notes on village 
antiquities collected chiefly in 
the Booth of the Madias Presi¬ 
dency.. 

Ditto 

Ditto, IbbG. 

List of ancient monuments For 
conservation in the Madras 
Presidency in 1S H -L 

Ditto 

Ditto, lh8tf*S7* 

Ditto, in 1S9L 

A, Ilea, Arth;i ologL-al Sur¬ 
fer, Madras. 

Ditto, 1S0L 

Kpipraphia Indies and Hccoid of 

1 lie Arohiedwinl Survey <»f 
India, VoL HI, 189-1-95. 

h- IT td tz$eh „ Go vei nmont 
Epi graph «L 

Superintendont, Gorem- 
ment Printing, 

Calcutta, ISH5* 

Ditto Vol. IV, 1B9&-07 

Ditto 

Ditto, iSfi? 

Ditto „ y t 

Ditto 

Ditto, imh 

Ditto „ VI, IfiOO-Ol 

Ditto 

■ ■* 

Ditto, 1901* 

Ditto „ YU t 1902-03 

Ditto 

Ditto, iotii. 

Ditto „YIH, 1005-Ofi 

1 Htto 

Ditto, 1007. 

Li si of hraahs and monuments 
LuTOjH/uns, etc., in the Madras 
District. 

Government of Madras 

Government Press, 

Madras, 1B9S. 

List of toinlia and moiinmctiU 
prated in Madras* 

Ditto 

v * 

Ditto 
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Title of work. 


N-iiuc i-f otfi rial lL-Ficnaiian 
of nut3ior. 

Pifss, anil lute cl 
put] Lut ion. 

Maiu iift — cotifiL 




List of atatuesj monuments and 
fund s erected in Madras in 
honour of distinguished servants 
of the State* 

Government of Madras 

Government Press, 

Madras, ISAS. 

Annual Report of the Arctucu lo¬ 
ti itsvl Survey, Madma rmd Coorg, 
for the year 1 690 * ] 900- 

A. Ren, S n |ier intern lent, 

Are Into! unreal Survey. 

Ditto, 1900* 

Ditto* 1009*1)1 


Ditto 

Ditto, 1901. 

Ditto, 1001412 

■ 

Ditto 

Ditto. 1902. 

Ditto, 19024)3 

* 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1003* 

Ditto, 1003-04 

* 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1904* 

Ditto, m&m 

- 

Ditto 

Ditto, 190&, 

Annual Progress Report of the 
Arclnnologic&l Survey Depart¬ 
ment, Southern Circle, for the 
vear 1905-00- 

A, Ilea, SujieFiiitendentj 
Archaeological Survey 

Government Press, 

Madras, 1990, 

Ditto, for the year 190+5-U7, 


Ditto . 

Ditto, 1907* 

Ditto, for the year 1007-OS, 


Ditto 

Ditto, hm 

Ditto, for the year 10GS4)0* 


Ditto * 

Ditto, 1909. 

Report on E pi graphical 

oocoTiipl ial a i l c| from J u 1 y 
Li> June ISO2. 

work 

1891 

E, lluhzsch, Government 
Epigraph ist* 

Ditto, 1S92- 

Ditto July is02 to 

1B9A. 

June 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1698* 

Ditto ilo* Isjjj to 

1994* 

do. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1894 

Ditto do* 1604 to 

U>9Jh 

do. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1695. 

Ditto do. IS95 to 

1S9L5. 

do. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1 SOM. 

Ditto do. LS9£i to 

1S97* 

do. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1697* 

Ditto dll, IS!>7 tn 

1S9H* 

do. 

Ditto * * 

Ditto, ie®B. 

Ditto do. J to 

1899- 

do, 

V. \ enkayySj 1st Assistant to 
the Government E pig rap hist. 

Ditt >, 1S9Si, 
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AKCITjEOLOGICAI. reports 


Title of work. 

Name and official designation 
of author. 

Prtw, and date of 
publication. 

Maduas— coneUl. 



Report on Fi pi graphical work accom¬ 
plished from July 1899 to June 1900. 

V V enkavya, 1st Assistant to Government F’resa, 

the Government Epigraphist. Madras, 1900. 

Ditto do. 1900 to do. 

1901. 

E. Hulfzsch, Government 
Epigraphist. 

Ditto, 1901. 

Ditto do. 1901 to do. 

1902. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1902. 

Ditto do. 1902 to do. 

1908. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1003. 

Ditto do. 1908 to do. 

1904. 

V. Venkavya, Officiating 
Government Epigraphist. 

Ditto, 1904. 

Ditto do. 1904 to do. 

1905. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1905. 

Annual Report of the Assistant 
Arclucologioal Superintendent 

for Epigraphy, Southern Circle, 
for the year 1905-00. 

N - Venkavya, Assistant 
Arcburologieal Superintend¬ 
ent for Epierraphv. 

Ditto, 190fi. 

Ditto for the year 1900-07. 

Ditto . . 

Ditto, 1907. 

Ditto for the year 1907-08. 

Ditto . , 

Ditto, 1908. 

Ditto for the year 190S -09. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1909. 

Bombay— 



The Antiquities of tike Kolaba 
Agency. (Ser. 380, Sel. Ree., 
Bombay, N. S. No. 7.) 

. 

1854. 

The Antiquities of Knlhapoor illus¬ 
trated. (Ser. 350, Sel. Rec„ 
Bombay,*N. S. No. 8.) 


1854. 

Extracts in connection with Malio- 
rnedun Architecture at Heeja- 
poor, in the Satara Districts, etc. 
(1851). (Ser 350. Sel. Ree., 
Bombay, N. S. No. t0.) 

♦ • a a* 

1857. 

Observations on inscriptions on 
copper-plates dug up at Noroor, 
in the Koodal Division of the 
Sawunt Waree State, 1849 ; 
with translations and facsimiles, 
1351. (Ser. 350, Sel. Re c ., 
Bomhar. \. S. No. 10.) 

Major G. LeG. Jacob 

1855. 

Rock-cut Temples of Western 
India. 

J. Fergusson, F.R.S., M.R.A.S 

Cun dal 1 & Downes, 

London, 1361. 
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Title of work. 

Name and official (ledgnation 
of author. 

PruM, nod date of 
publication. 

Bombay — coni<t. 



Report on the illustration of the 
Archaic* Architecture of India, 
etc. 

Dr. Forbes Watson and 
Mr. Fergusson, General 
Cunningham, and Colonel 
Meadows Taylor. 

1S69. 

Notes to accompany a series of 
photographs designed to illustrate 
the Ancient Architecture of 

Western India. 

Captain Lyon, late of Her 
Majesty's CSth Regiment 
of Light Infantry. 

Carey Brothers, Old 

College Street, 3, 

Geneva, 1S71. 

Memorandum on the Buddhist 
Caves at Junnar. 

James Burgess, Archieolo- 
gieal Surveyor and Reporter 
to Government, and J. F. 
Fleet, Bo. C.S. 

Government Central 

Press, Bombay, 1374. 

Memorandum on the antiquities 
at Dabhoi, Ahmedabad, Than, 
Junagadh, Girnar, and Dhank. 

James Burgess, Archieolo- 
gieal Surveyor and Rojiorter 
to Government. 

Ditto, 1875. 

Memorandum on the remains at 
Gumli, Gop, and in Kuchh, etc. 

Ditto ... 

Ditto. 

Provisional lists of Architectural 
and other Archeological remains 
in Western India, including the 
Bombay Presidency, Sindh, 

Berar, Central Provinces, and 
Hyderabad. 

Ditto • • 

Ditto. 

Translations of inscriptions from 
Belgaum ajid Kaladgi Districts 
in the Report of the first season's 
operations of the Archaeological 
Survev of Western India and of 
inscriptions from Kathiawar and 
Kachh. 

J. F. Fleet, Bo. C’.S., and Hari 
Vaman Li may a. B.A. 

Government Central 

Press, Bombay, 1876. 

Buddhist Caves of Ajanta. 

Secoud edition. 

Prepared bv Major R. Gill and 
revised by James Burgess, 

F.R.G.S.,* M.R.A.S. 

Ditto, 1876. 

Notes on the antiquities of the 
Talnkas of Paruer, Saugaimier, 
Ankole, and Kopergaum form¬ 
ing the charge of the 2nd Assis¬ 
tant Collector, Ahmadnagar, 

with revised lists of remains in 
the Ahmadnagar. Nusik, Puna, 
Thana, and Kaladgi Zillahs. 

W.F. Sinclair, Bo» C.S., and 
J. Burgess, Archeological 
Surveyor and Reporter to 
Government. 

Ditto, 1877. 

Architectural and Archaeological 
remains in Khaudesh in 1^7/. 

W. H. Proper!, Collector of 
Khandesh. 

Ditto. 

a o 
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ARCH Ml >U k; 11 al reports 


% 


Title of work- 

Numc- iiorl official rWEi!Ti;Hiflm 
nf author. 

Fibr*, iijptE date of 
publication;. 

Bomb at —con id. 

Reports ' from the Collectors] re- 
gatiling the Archeological rc- 
iiKiitjj- in the Karachi, Haidera- 
had, and Shikiirpar Colleatorata* 
in Sindli, with pluus of tombs. 


Government Central 

Press, Bombay, 1 S7d. 

Report on the Architectural and 
A tv biological remains in the 
Province of Kiiehh, with 6 
papers by the late Sir Alex. 
Rurae*. (Selections from the 
rereads of the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment, No CTjII, new series. ) 

Dulijutrain Pranjivan Khu- 
Khar, 

Ditto, 

Notes on Jl.o Buddha H ■3ck-Tei3i|i- 
les of A junta, their painting 
amt sculptures., and oil the paint¬ 
ings iif the Bugb Caves, modr-rti 
Buddha, Mythology, etc. 

J* Burgess, Arc Wole g i raj 

Survuycr, Western India. 

Ditto. 

Inscriptions from the Cave Tem¬ 
ples of Western India with 
descriptive notes, etc. 

J. Burgess, A rtrh-reolo gic a I 

Surveyor and Bb&gwanlal 
Indraji Pandit. 

Ditto, LSBl. 

Listn if tha antiquarian remains tii 
the Bombay Presidency, Sindh 
and Berir F with an Appendix 
inscriptions from Guirut. 

J. Burgess, Anohieological 
Surveyor And Reporter to 
Government. 

Ditto, ISS5. 

-Scheme for tlir- protection and 
conservation of ancient building* 
in ami around the City of 
AhmedabatL 

A. W. Crawley Boevy, C.S. 

Education Societ/s Press, 
Bombay, 1S&3. 

List of photographs of ancient 
buildings and antiquities. Bom' 
bay. 


Superintendent, Govern¬ 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1S87. 

The antiquities of ttie town of 
Dabhoi in Gujarat. 

James Burgess, LL,D., C.I.E., 
Dirautor-Geoeral of the 
Arehfflnlogled Survey or 
Tiro” 1 Gousena, 

A L JL. A, S. } A r e b ffiologi cal 

Surveyor, fisteiu India. 

George Waterston & 

Sons, Edinburgh, 18SS* 

List of Photographic Negative* 
of ancient building* aud ariti- 
■ piitiey of the Bum bay Presi¬ 
dency 

, c ™s«nsi M.R.A.S., 
tohfifiobgieal Surveyor, 

Vi e&tern India. 

Government Central 

Press, Bombay, 1SSS, 

Xj is 1 f. E Phoj og rapliie N p^a [ i ves 
of the pnlutings copied from 
the Ajatita Caves between 1872 
ami 1 8 So at the Govern me fit 
School of Art, Bombay, Sup- ' 
plement to the Bombay List of 
Photographic NegaSires. 

James Burge**; , 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ineut Printing, Calcutta, 

ISS0, 
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Title of work. 

Name and official designation 
of author. 

Prva*, »u J date of 
publication. 

Bombay — contd. 



Bijapur Guide . « 

II. Cousens, M.R.A.S., 

Archaeological Surveyor, 

Western India. 

Orphanage Pros*, Poona_ 
1889. 

Notes on the buildings and other 
antiquarian remains at Bijapur, 
with translations of the inscrip¬ 
tions. 

II. Co use ns, Archaeological 
Surveyor, W est ern I n dia, 
and E. Kehatsek. 

Government Central 

Press Bombay, 1890. 

An account of the Caves at Nad- 
Mir and Karsambla. 

H. Consents, Archeological 
Surveyor, Western India. 

Ditto, ls91. 

Progress Report of the Archao- 
logical Survey of Western India 
for the months of December 
1889 to April 1S90. 

Ditto . . . 

Ditto, 1S90. 

Ditto for the mouths of May 1890 
to April 1891. 

Ditto . 

Ditto, 1891. 

Ditto for the months of May 1891 
to April 1892. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1892. 

Ditto for the months of May 1892 
to April 1893. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1893. 

Ditto for the months of May 1893 
to April 1891. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1894. 

Ditto for the months of May 1891 
to August 189"). 

Ditto . . 

Ditto, 1895. 

Ditto for the months of September 
1895 to April 1890. 

H. Cousen*, Archaeological 
Surveyor, Western India. 

Government Central 

Press, Bombay, 1890. 

Ditto for the year ending 30th 
June 1897. 

Ditto * 

Ditto, 1897. 

Ditto for the year ending 30th 
June 1898. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 189S. 

Ditto for the year ending 80th 
Jnne 1899. 

Ditto . . . 

Ditto, 1S99. 

Ditto for the year ending 30th 
June 1900. 

Ditto . 

Ditto, 1900. 

Ditto for the year ending 30th 
June 1901. 

Ditto . • . 

Ditto, 1901. 

Ditto for the rear ending 30th 
June 1902. 

Ditto . . 

Ditto, 1902. 

Ditto for the year ending 30th 
June 1903. 

Ditto . . . 

Ditto, 1903. 


2 o 2 
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ARC GEOLOGICAL REPOIITS 


Titlo of fl'flth. 

XlkDh 1 iUiJ ntliiriiil iltL-n^nutioji 
of author- 

Pn-M, and (Lit* 1 ol 

Ij-llLI Intion, 

Bo MU A Y — ruuclil* 



FttJgIVs* Report '-if til" Lii J| '- 

logical Survey of Western India 
for the veat ending 30th Jane 
1004. 

IT, Concerts, Archu'ologkiul 
Surveyor, Western Intliu. 

Government Central 

Press, Bombay, .100 k 

Ditto far the year ending 30t1] 
Jane 1905, 

Ditto . 

Ditto, ii'05. 

Progress Report of tin- 1 Aruliro^ 

] o giei l 1 Survey of India, "Western 
Circle, for the months of July to 

A In roll lOOli, inclusive- 

Ditto 

Ditto. 1000. 

Ditto for the year ending -list 
M»Teh 1007. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 1907. 

Ditto for the veur ending si 

March RIOS. ' 

Ditto * # 

Ditto, IMjn. 

Ditto L-r tlw year ending 3.1st 
March 180®, 

Ditto , 

Ditto, lOufi. 

Paintings in the Rudd hist t ave- 
Temples of Ajnota, Khiuukvli, 
India. Yalmfte I (Pictorial sub¬ 
jects} . 

John Griffiths, Into Principal 
nf the Sir Jmnshcdji 
JijihUai School of Art, 
Bombay, Tallow of the 
V diversify of Bombay, 
Member if the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asia¬ 
tic Society, 

W. Griggs, Don don, 1S9IR 

Ditto ditto, Volume II 

( D«arut i v detai 1 s ) , 

Ditto „ , 

Ditto, 100t>, 

BeXOAIt— 



Account of a viidt to Mount 
Pariertatk {in Chutm Xagpnn') 
and tlio Jam Temple* thereon 
in IftijT. (Ser. 250, ScL Kco., 
Bengal, JJo. 

A. P. 

IS0L 

Huinfc of the X&landa Monasteries 
at Burgumn Sub -Division Ribnr 3 
District Patna - 

A. M. Broadley, E.C.S. 

Beii^i! Secrotamt Pre*s } 
Calcutta, ]S7£, 

Ke^rt r>n the Afohieology of the 
D jstrict "i M idnnpore. 

II. L. Garrison, B.C.S. 

Ditto, H73, 

Buddha Gaya, the Hermitage of 
S&tiya Muni. 

RiijendnilhL Mitm, LL D 
CXE, 

Ditto, 

List of object* of antiquarian 
inter--Pt in Bangui. 

. • 

Ditto, mo. 
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Title of wurt, 

Xim>j ^nd mIH'TiL iGBL^Tiiition 

(if nit bur. 

Pres*, and fate uf 
JHlblksliBItt, 

BeSB.^L —MS til, 



A List ►-f the objuoA;- 'if antiquarian 
jliteral iu the Lower Froviueeti 
uf Bengal [vi ith historical de- 
script tons). 


Bengal Secretarial Prvsaj 
Calcutta., 157 W, 

K (wised list irf ancient monument# 
in Bengu^ 15 "'ft. 

Government nf Bengal., P. W. 
Deportment, assisted by 
J. D Beglar utid W. R. B, 

Ditto, 1SS7. 

Some Historical and Ethnical 
aspCut* of the Hurd wan District. 

tV. IS Oldham, C.I.E,, 1 ml can 
Civi] Service. 

Ditto, 1 > D1. 

Discover? of llic ex&ot dti 1 of 
Arii,l*a J * 4 ■ i r Ca] itai of Pain- 

lijintru, the P^'ih&ihta of the 
Greeks. a ltd description of the 
stiperlitrial remains. 

L. A. Waddell, M B. 

Ditto, 1SS2. 

A Brir-f HJatorv <<■£ the HoJJi Gaya 
Math. 

Kui TUpi Anugrah Xarnyim 
Singh Bahadur, 

Ditto, 1S&.3, 

Sikkim Gazetteer 


Ditto, bt)E 

Some Historical and Ethnical 
aspects of tlic Bard wan District 
with an explanatory Index {Re- 
print). 

W, B, Oldham, C.LE.j, Indian 
Civil Service. 

V, 

Ditto. 

List of Statute, Monuments, amt 
Busts in Calcutta of historical 
interest, 


Ditto. 

List of loM'fipi smis uii tomh* nr 
iiH'Jiunneiitf* pi.'s*es>Eng historical 
or archaeological interest. 

C, R. Wilson, M.A.„ of the 
Bengal Educational Service. 

S LiperEnte uden!. t tov em- 
n ient Printing, Calcutta, 
1S&G. 

List of Ancient Monument? in 
Hengal—Rcvisetl mid ■ ■*irrected 
Tip to Slst August iMtfi. 


Bengal S v i-“Lariat Pres*, 
Calcutta, I»9d. 

Tdsf of amdent monuments i — 



Dacca Division 


Ditto, 

Tlajaludd Division 


Dil to. 

Orissa Division 

.* 

Ditto. 

Chota Angpur Division 


Ditto. 

Bhagalpnr Division 


Ditto. 

Chittagong Division 

. 

Ditto, 
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AfiCHifir.iUXSICAL HEIGHTS 


Title of work. 

Name and •if’Fii'i.al ih-iretudan 

1 >£ wulhgr. 

Ftca? r ayd date of 
puMicst ion. 




Bnrt3 iviin Division 


Bengal Secretariat Pres*, 
Calcutta, lh90. 

Fntna Division 


Ditto. 

Presidency Division , 


Ditto 

Report with photographs o£ tSje 
repairs executed to some of the 
principal temples at Bhuban£s- 
vir ami caves in the KLi it m login 
ami 1 Mai pill Hi lln a Ons>a, 

between 1MJS and 190)1. 

M. H Arnett, CX, 

Executive Engineer, Bengal 
Public 'Works 

Watcdpw ^ Sons, 

Limited, L>>ndi«n T \\\, 
1903, 

Atmtiul Report -4 the Arelupolo- 
gum I Survey, Bengal Circle, for 

1 he year 190 0-01, 

T, Bloch, AriLftiOlogicftl 

Surveyor, Bengal Circle. 

Bengal Secretariat Press, 
Calcutta, I9i]]. 

Ditto for tine war Ended 

April 1902 

Ditto „ 

Ditto, 1903, 

Ditto b?r the year ended 

April 1903. 

Ditt- . 

Ditto, 1903. 

Ditto fur the year ended 

April 1004. 

Bittu 

* » * 

Ditto, IDO*. 

Ditto fur tin- year ended April 1005. 

Ditto # 

Ditto, J9flS. 

Annual Report of tbo Arrhmolo- 
ghM Surrey, Extern Circle, for 

1905-00. 

Ditto , 

Ditto, 190R. 

Ditto for 1900-07, 

A, If. L-nighurst fSffioEaW 
Superintendent,, Azthnwlo- 
tifmi Survey, Eastern Ciivle, 

Ditto, 1907. 

Ditto for 1907-1)3. 

T, Bloch, Superintendent, 
Areim-oh^a! Sunev 

Extern Circle. •’ 

Ditto, |90S + 

Ditto [or 1903-09. 

Unttel) Fbi>vinces— 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1909, 

Description of the antiquities at, 
K'diniar. 

F_ Moisev 

* m • * 

Briptint Mission p rPi;g 

ISIS. r 

List of Photographic Negatives of 
the i Monumental antiquities hi the 
N or t h-W astern P i < >vi n ees an d 

Gurih. 

1 

A. Ffilirw, Pli.Tl., Amhicolo. ; 

gn-al .Survey,, r , ami I;_ 

Smith, Architectural Snr^ 
veyor, N ortb^Westem Pro¬ 
vinces and Oml h. 

iuiierintenJent, G, lve ro . 

^□t Printing, a| cut ^ 

Drugrees Report of the Epagra- 
phiL-al aniJ Archil m't it ml Branches 
of the North-TiVestern Province* 
ami Omili front OctoW 1*S9 till 

3fith June 1^91. 

Ditto 

(^VH-'.mPntPr^^NortL- 

Wtern Provinces and 
Dmlh, H92. 
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Title tif Wijrk- 

Num and officiid designation 
afanthar. 

United Pe « >v iseE9 —so n id. 


Annual Progress Report of (ho 
Archaculoghra! Survey Circle, 
North-Western Province* and 
Oudh. for th^ year 1891-92. 

A. Fiibrer, Ph D*, Arohnlo 
glcal Surveyor, 

Ditto fur the year ending June 
1893* 

Ditto 

Ditto for the year ending Juno 
IS 94, 

Ditto 

Ditto for the vear ending June 
1895 

Ditto 

Ditto for the year ending June 
1898. 

Ditto . 

Ditto for the veai ending June 
1897. 

Ditto 

D i tto for the vear endi rig J < [ 11 e 
189 a. 

Ditto 

Ditto fur the venr ending June 
1690. 

V* A. Smith, 1,0, S,, and 
E. W. Smith, Ardiamlogival 
Surveyor, 

Ditto for the year ending -list 
March 1900, 

E. W, Smith. ArcbsologivaJ 
Surveyor, 

Ditto for the rear ending SDt 
March 19DL 

Ditto 

Annual Progress Report o£ the 
A rehfflologieal Survey Circle, 
United Provim-cs, for the year 
ending 31 ed March 1902„ 


Ditto for the year ending 31 &t 
March 1993. 

E, TU S. Shepherd, Arclu&o 
logical Surveyor, 


Annual Progrece Rejiort of the W + H. Nio Lolls, Arohjeologf 
Arehseologic*] Suveyor,. United cul Surveyor. 

Provinces and Punjab. For the 
Tear emlitif* 3 let March 19UL 


Ditto for the year ending 31 et 
March 1905, 

Annual Progress Report of the 
Aivhieolngiea] Surveyor, North,- 
em Circle, for the rear ending 
31st Mmvh 1006. 


Ditto 

Ditto 


Prfei-tp itJjd dace 
pnbliMtiofi. 


ThftHUBoii Cvllegr Press, 
Eoorkee, 1&95U 

Ditto, 1 bOS. 

Ditto 1894, 
Ditto, 1605* 
Dicta, 1 898. 
Ditto, 1607* 
Ditto, ISO8. 

Government Pr.'S5, North- 
\\ erteris Pi,*vinrr- and 
Omili, lb9D. 

Ditto, 1909, 

Ditto, 1991* 

Government Pt>jh, United 
Provinces, 1902. 

Ditto, 1908. 
Ditto, 1904* 

Ditto 1995 
Ditto, 199o 





















AECH JX)],0<;Il'AL EE POUTS 


Titls of work. 

JijvinL' nud afSekL dciiinintioD 
qf jmth&r. 

]Ansa, tuid .Lite of 
publication. 

United Pbovisces —CQHeliL 



Annual Progress Report of the 
Archeological Surveyor, North¬ 
ern Circle, for the year ending 
91st March I9M47. 

W. H. N ir h o 1 !>, Areha'olpgica 1 
Surveyor. 

Government Press, 

Doited Provinces, 1907. 

Ditto tor the Tear 1007-OS. 

R. F, Tucker, Archaeological 
Surveyor. 

Ditto, um. 

Ditto for the year 10O&4HK 

Ditto * i 

Ditto, 1909. 

Ixi-st of Christian tombs and memo* 
m futs of aroh&ological a ml his¬ 
torical interest ami their inscrip’ 
tie ns in the North Western 
Provinces and Ondli, 

V* Fukrer, Archaeological 
Surveyor North-Western 
Provinces ami God It. 

Government Preta, North- 
Wes tern Province and 

Oudh| 1896. 

The remains near Kotia in the 
Gorakhpur District. 

V. A. Smith, T as. 

Ditto. 

Portfolio of Indian Architectural 
drawings, Part I* 

E. AY . Smith, Arkhreological 

S ur vey ur, N ort h * W extern 

Province^; uml Ondh. 

Griggs k Suns, London. 

Report on the antiijuities in the 
district of LaUtpnr, North-Wes¬ 
tern Provinces. 

Poomo Cl Lander Mukkerji 

Thoiti&bion Collage Press, 
Roorkee, iJiOfb 

Plates illustrating the Report on 
the antif]ixities in the district of 
Laliti. i v North-W.-stern Previn- 
era. 

Ditto t * , 

Ditto, 

Pint jab— 

Objects of Antiquarian interest in 
t |j ■ - Punjab and it> d'-peu dr-notes 
compiled from state mentis fin- 
fiWheJ by the several Deputy 
Coin iiiis-doucrBj His Highness the 
Maharajah of Kashmir, and the 
r Thitendente, < i.'-Sntjej, 

Saltawalpnrj and Chnmba States. 


Puhli, Works Department 
IVa^, Lahore, IS75. 

Descriptive List of ttie Ihincipal 
Buddhist Sculptures in the Lahore 
Museum- 

A. Cunningham^ Director* 
General, Aichi&jlogieal Sur¬ 
vey. 

. 

Descriptive List ■■£ Photographic 
Ncgat i vce of li odd hist Sen lpfcures 
lel the Lahore Central Museum. 

,1. L, Kipling. Curator 

im 

Report .if the Punjab Circle of the 

A re her i logical S 11 rv cy, ! s 8^- -.It . 

C. J. Rodger Archffiobgical 1 
Surveyor. 

»V. rt.it! k Co,, Lahore, 

189L 

Li^t of inscription^ in the Lahore 
Museum. 

Dr. M. A. Stein . 

1890. 
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Til Lj ,,f wort. 


Xiiniii- a Hit Qffifcinl 
(it ttUtlltif, 


IV .1 Rodgers, Arehit-ologienl 
Surveyor. 

7* r, J. Ph, Y < igel , \ i cl lumlt i- 
gieaJ Surveyor, I 'tin jiiti.. 


1 1 ' i- 


Ditto 


Dr J* I'li. Vogd, Sn|H-rJ isfoti- 
dent, Aiv Ijii- ili.ig'ti'til SuryrT. 


Ditto 

Ditto 


PosjtU— co .■■ rhL 

Revised li*i of objects of Ark-dneo- 
logical interest in tlio Punjab. 

Report of the Amliaxilogical 
Survey, Punjab C'ii*,ilt\ fur the 
period from January to Jf0th 
June DK)1 + 

Auiimil prugr^s Report of the 
ATcbn^logi^Ei] Survey or, Punjab 
Circle, Fur the rear ending $|gt 
Maa-h UH>2. 

J lit In fur the vt'ar i-ndlng o I st 

KbwU iDfci ' 

A lsi nia 1 Progress Report of the 
Su j«f ri iiton iemii t, A re incalogidd 

SllJV-CT, Punjab and I'nitdd Pro¬ 
vince- Circle, fur tlu fc vein ending 

:iU\ March 1U01 

Ditto for the year ending a 1st 
March lflOij. 

Annual Progress Report of the 
Superintendent of the Arebico- 
Jngi e i t I Survey, Xu ft hmi <' t rcle, 
fiit- the vear ending 31st March 
1900, 

Ditto for tin- year ending 03si 
March 1 i>U7 + 

Ditto fur tin- year ending Slut 

March 1{M)S, 

N.‘W. V. PROVINCE— 

Hepi it un the expluVathiHH of the 
Buddhist til in* ut .Inmalgarlii 
1 1oririg ttier monthe of Muich u 11 d 
A]nil 1S7& ! Supplement to the 

l’uBjut) Government ( irt/.ettr of 

13th February 3 V 74.; 

Report on the exjdomtionfi ■ ■£ tin- 
Buddhist nnus near Khurkui 
during the months of March 
and April 1&7& i Sujjplenient 
In the Punjab Government 
Gazette of 11th June IS" FA 

Report on the exploration of the Sergeant 1" II. U'diher, R..E, 
Buddhist mins at Takht-i-Dai 
Ynaftfaai, during Ihe mouths of 
J a unary, February, M aivh and 
April 1871. (Supplement to / 

the Punjab (u>veramcnt Gazette 
nf lith August 1S74A 


Purtta, ni id drjfti uf 

JmliJiixifiun* 


Baptist M avion Press, 

Calcutta. 

I + uhnr«* Uniti hi Printing 
Workif, 1901. 


Ditto, Dm. 

Ditto, 1‘HJSh 
Ditto, 1901 


Ecoi i o in iial P i-eas, 

Lahore, IDOn 

Ditto, IftUti* 


Hi Up 

Ditto 

I j Edit. A. Grumpt nu, R.E 


Lieut. Skene Grunt, R,K, 


Ditto, 1907, 
Ditto, vm. 

1ST4, 


WL 


1ST-L 
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ABO I jmWG rc AL BE PORTS 


Title of work. 

SiiM ml irffifllil dt-iigiuiljon 
f t jUilhnr, 

!V»e, JUnl r!ni« nf 
puhluntion. 

NW K P atm vce —--o(?/r/ 



Report oil the im uml 

Stiabji-bk^llKri near Pwliawai 
Supplement tu the Punjab 

Gnrernm&it' Gazette of iStlt 

November 1ST 5., 

Li rut. A* Cramp tun, UK 

1375, 

Report an the explanation* at 
Taikftl ow lV*b»vnr. Supple¬ 
ment T.n t hi ‘ Punjab CjiU'emniHit 
Gazette i*f lSr-h November 1ST a 
ami of 30th Matvb lilM 

Licet. i\ Haslett, H E. 

t>Dl. 

Reports of 1.1 m hi hist «xpluratiiiiu 

in tlie Pesh»iviir District V 1 he 
IBth Com^iny of Sapper* ami 
M fliers. 

LI-tit. C. Mum-ell, R I'. 

Fill dm Works Deport¬ 
ment, Punjab, l'*2. 

Hemoramlnm on esuiwafeiotra at 
Slkri, ViiBafeat. 

Cllpt. H - A ItCaUP, -WDtllTlt 
Ctinmissinmir. 

1' iii j.Lh L.^. rumeut PreM, 
Lahore, l !S8W* 

1 Via Mail import of an ArchiBolu- 
j_rii-ii.l t..ur with the Bunor Field 

Force- 

Dr* M, A- Stein, ?li,D. } 
Pniu-i]'.tl, Oriental College, 
Lahore. 

Ditto, t >11S. 

Report of Aivh-pologmal Purvey 
wark in th yoffii-Wwr I'nm- 
tier Piwini'n ami llahn'Stiitun 
for the [ltrioil hem January -ml, 
190 b to March rtlisEj, 1H05. 

AL A. Stein, | J h,D., hisipe.-- 
lor General nf Edm-ation 
ntnl Archeological Sur¬ 
veyor. North-West Frontier 
Pmvun-f? and Baluehirtuli. 

Govern nirnt Preset 

North- West Fr n it i it 

Province, 1005* 

Yiuiital lejmrt of the A rebie.itagi- 
eal Survey of linlln, Frontier 
Circle, f-r 1900-07. 

Dr. D* H. S{hKUHT , J Superin¬ 
tend cut, Archmolngiiwl Sur¬ 
vey t Frontier Circle, 

Ditto, H107* 

Ditto for Ul07-OS 

Ditto 

Commercial ITp^, Pesha¬ 
war, 1 BUS. 

Ditto for 100S-0P 

Bi;hm a— 

Ditto . ( 

Government Fressj 

Nort h-\\ fst I'loi it a ■ r 

Province, 19 (Hk 

Uit of r>bjot?ts of antiquarian 
interest in British Buraia. 

Dr. E„ Froehhominor, 

Guvemment Aiuhsenlogint, 
Burton. 

Goverimienl Fr, s,, 

Burma, 1S3IL 

Notes Hiii tin? early Hilton mol 
Geography "f British Burma— 



1. The Shwe Dagon Pngarjir 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1SS3« 

11, The first I’rudilliiyfc Minion 
to Suv amah bum i. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1SH. 

Lirt of abjet^i* of Aril quartan uml 
.YvnhaKitogiiitil interest, hi British 
Bimnst- 

Dit tu 

Ditto, 
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Tit It? nf wi>rk- 


-Sump iuid ulUdul di-sjjfnalitin 
i if rintLur. 


Prats, and date of 
ji'.iljl i i mifun. 


BtfKtfA- COntd, 

Keporte on ArL'hajologiciil work done 
in Rurmri i luring the years 
1B7U-$IL (Being it Review, 
tinted I Mb June I k St.) 

The Po U Dating 1 inscription, 
erected hv King SirihvDvin in 

177 + A J>. 

List of object* of iruriqnamn 
inti’^Nt in Ambm. 

\ 

List of objects of antiquarian 
interest in Hiiriiin. 

Inscription of l'ngnu, Fiuya. ,iml 
Ava (deciphered from the ink 
impression? [omul among the 
papers nf the late Dt. Fore It- 
hammer j, 


Dr. K. Fnit'b hammer . 


T;ot iSi lu ko, Government 
Translator Hurrna. 


Dr. E. I'Vchhamirr r 

11 ovi- i rmitj if Amlnnolngl-t. 
Rn fn ui. 

Ditto 


Thai So in Km, Gi'vcm merit 
Translator, Ritrma- 


l 


..til 

Burma. l^Hl 


Press, 


Report on I he Antiquities of Dr. ft. l'iirdi!iain»m T 
A mkaCL Govum merit Arcbiealnght, 

Burma , 


Ditto 

DittoI W2. 
Ditto. 


flepoit "ii the kyriukkn IVmpCc 
nt lVgUM. 


Ditto 


The h;ili:jni 1 linen]>Si■ ■ luf- 


. Thw Sehi Ko, Governmetir 
Translator, Burma, 


Mein'imiiihnn of ;l nmr in parts of 
the Amherst, Shiregyin, ami 
Pegu Districts, 

Xute on u tour in Burma in Jlnrch 
and \pril IS 02 , 


oles cm on Arehrealogical tour 
through Rniiiftimailyaa. 

(The 'Joining country of Banna, j 


A preliminary study ot the IV I 
Dating Inscription uf Sbhyuvin, 

177+ V,D. 

A preliminary study of the Kiity- 
uni Inscription?, 

Notes on antiquities in Humanim- 
desfi- 

(The Tabling country of Burma}. 


i Htt.i 


F- O. fJertel, Yssistaut 
Engineer un special duty, 
Public Works Department p 
NorthW< -stem I *ro v i r i (tfn 

and Omlh. 

T»w Sein Kn, Do cerumen I 
TmcslutoTj Burma. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Liimtetmiil-Culunel R, G. 
Temple, lute President. 
Rangoon Municipality 
Burma. 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, ;*y3. 


Reprinted from tin- 
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